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ABSTRACT 


THE SHABBAT PRACTICES OF AMERICAN PULPIT RABBIS 
IN PRACTICAL THEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 

by 

Erik Christopher Carter 

One result of rethinking Christianity’s relationship to Judaism in the aftermath of 
the Shoah has been a renaissance among Roman Catholics and Protestants who see 
Judaism as a rich resource for Christian practice, including the Sabbath. This swelling 
interest in the Sabbath and its Jewish roots among Christians is laudable insofar as it does 
not result in the replacement theology of days gone by. One way to avoid such 
supercessionism is to recognize the Sabbath as an embodied practice, experientially 
known, and not a detached object devoid of a context. What is needed is the 
incorporation of empirical research into our theological reflection. Failure to ground any 
Christian application of Shabbat practices in the reality of contemporary lived Judaism 
can result not only in anecdotalism, but also potentially the gross caricaturization of Jews 
that Christianity is desperately trying to overcome. 

To address this lacuna, this dissertation draws upon practical theological methods 
to explore the problem and central question: How do American pulpit rabbis practice 
Shabbat? Using Richard Osmer’s consensus equilibrium approach to practical theology 
as a way to frame the study, this dissertation draws on phenomenological research 
methodology to gain a thick description of Shabbat practice. The researcher thus 
conducted six in-depth, semi-structured interviews with rabbis across the spectrum of 
Judaism. In an attempt to mine the depths of the rabbis’ Shabbat experience, the 
interview data were analyzed following Max Van Manen’s Phenomenology of Practice 

iii 



and Interpretive Phenomenological Analysis. In light of such thick description, further 
theological reflection included dialogue with a social scientific understanding of practice, 
Jewish and Christian Sabbatarian theologies of the Sabbath, and post-Shoah theology as 
an interpretive lens. In this way, theoretical texts, normative texts, as well as “living 
texts,” are brought into a mutually constructive critical exchange. 

As a practical theological study, the goal of this dissertation is to erect action- 
guiding theories of Christian praxis in particular social contexts; it is not intended to be 
generalized to Jewish rabbis. By applying post-Shoah theological principles to the 
Seventh-day Adventist practice of the Sabbath, and comparing such practice with the 
participants in this study, it is clear that Adventism has not escaped traces of the classical 
Christian “teaching of contempt,” but also that it shares an unprecedented number of 
similarities with the rabbis’ Shabbat practices. If it is recognized that Adventism harbors 
Jewish elements in its belief and practice of the Sabbath, and if post-Shoah theology 
demands that Christianity critically reexamine itself in light of Judaism, then one major 
implication for this study is that the Adventist practice of the Sabbath has something 
essential to offer the Christian story of the Sabbath. The researcher’s commitment, 
through reflective Sabbath praxis, is to learn how better to serve as an agent of 
reconciliation in the Jewish-Christian relationship. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

Aim of the Study 

While the origin of the Sabbath is rooted in the Genesis creation account, which 
entails that it is universally applicable and not primarily Jewish, 1 it is crucial to recall that 
the Sabbath is also expressly embedded in the ancient Hebrew experience of the Exodus 
from Egypt and their covenant with God. 2 “The point of such apparent hair-splitting,” 
writes Michael Lodahl, “is to assert that in the Jewish notion of Sabbath, even when its 
observance somehow recalls creation, that recollection itself is founded in God’s 
covenant with the Jewish people.” 3 In other words, if it were not for God’s covenant 
people, Israel, who also wrote and preserved the scriptures, the world would not even be 
aware of the Sabbath, the day God blessed and declared holy, “because on it God ceased 
from all the work of creation that He had done” (Gen. 2:3). 4 


1 This is argued by noted Jewish scholars, such as Martin Buber, Moses: The 
Revelation and the Covenant (New York: Humanity, 2011), and Franz Rosenzweig, The 
Star of Redemption (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1985). 

y 

Jacques B. Doukhan cautions that when Christians overemphasize how the 
Sabbath came from God at the event of creation to the exclusion of the Sinai account, “it 
may in fact disguise the old anti-Semitic prejudice: they do not want to have anything to 
do with the Jews, precisely the motivation which led the early Christians to reject the 
Sabbath,” in “What Can Adventism Learn from the Jews about the Sabbath?” Spectrum 
39, no. 1 (Winter 2011): 15-20. 

-3 

Michael E. Lodahl, “Sabbath Observance as a Theological Issue in Jewish- 
Christian Conversation,” in The Sabbath in Jewish and Christian Traditions , ed. Tamara 
C. Eskenazi, Daniel J. Harrington, and William H. Shea (New York: Crossroad, 1991), 
264. 


4 Unless otherwise noted, all quotations from the Hebrew Bible or Old Testament 
will be from the TANAKH Translation of the Jewish Publication Society, and all 
quotations from the Christian Scriptures or New Testament will be from the New 
American Standard Bible (NASB). 
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Christians who observe the Sabbath, therefore, must acknowledge they do so as a 
sign of solidarity and celebration of Israel’s covenant election, still sustained by the 
faithful God of the Exodus. For this reason. Sabbath observance also serves as a witness 
to Christianity’s origin in Jewish faith and practice. This is a timely testimony for today 
considering the anti-Jewish sentiment the church has harbored throughout its history, all 
of which culminated in the church’s complicity with the events of the Holocaust. 
Fortunately, this is now slowly being undone through the work of post-Shoah 
theologians, denominational statements, and genuine dialogue. 


5 For a few examples, see Johann Baptist Metz, “Christians and Jews After 
Auschwitz: Being a Meditation Also on the End of Bourgeois Religion,” in A Holocaust 
Reader: Responses to the Nazi Extermination , ed. Michael L. Morgan (New York: 

Oxford University Press, 2001), 238-250; Clark M. Williamson, A Guest in the House of 
Israel: Post-Holocaust Church Theology (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1993). For 
an Adventist contribution, see Jacques B. Doukhan, ed., Thinking in the Shadow of Hell: 
The Impact of the Holocaust on Theology and Jewish-Christian Relations (Berrien 
Springs, MI: Andrews University Press, 2002). 

6 Vatican II was the watershed that set the standard not only for Roman 
Catholicism but also for statements issued thereafter by denominations across 
Protestantism. See Pope Paul VI, “ Nostra Aetate: Declaration on the Relation of the 
Church to Non-Christian Religions ” (Holy See, 1965), accessed June 25, 2014, 
http://www.vatican.va/archive/hist_councils/ii_vatican_council/documents/vat- 
ii_decl_19651028_nostra-aetate_en.html.; Austin Flannery, ed., Vatican Council II: The 
Conciliar and Post Conciliar Documents (Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources, Inc., 
1975). For the historical and theological reasons as to why and how the Roman Catholic 
Church radically reversed its adversarial position to the Jews, consider John Connelly, 
From Enemy to Brother: The Revolution in Catholic Teaching on the Jews, 1933-1965 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2012). For the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church’s involvement, see Adventist-Jewish Friendship Conference, “Consensus 
Statement,” Shabbat Shalom 52, no. 3 (2005): 24-25; Biblical Research Institute 
Committee, General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists, “Official Statement on the 
Jewish-Adventist Connection,” Reflections: Biblical Research Institute Newsletter 3 (July 
2003): 2. 

n 

A couple of good introductory texts include: Mary C. Boys, ed.. Seeing Judaism 
Anew: Christianity's Sacred Obligation (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 2005); 
Tikva Frymer-Kensky, et al., Christianity in Jewish Terms (Boulder, CO: Westview, 
2000 ). 



One result of rethinking Christianity’s relationship to Judaism has been a 
renaissance among Roman Catholics and Protestants who see Judaism, including the 
Sabbatch, as a rich resource for Christian practice. Walter Brueggemann’s recent book on 
the Sabbath is a prime example of how, despite the numerous texts that have rolled off 
Christian presses in recent years, the Sabbath is a seemingly inexhaustible topic. 8 This 
swelling interest in the Sabbath and its Jewish roots among Christians is laudable insofar 
as it does not result in the replacement theology of days gone by. It also raises complex 
questions ripe for a practical theological reflection. 

Numerous voices within my own Sabbath observing tradition, the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church (SDA), have urged the Christian church to consider what can be 
learned from the Jews about the Sabbath. Jacques Doukhan and Richard Davidson are 
two prominent SDA figures that have done notable work along these lines. 9 Both draw 
from the Hebrew Bible, Jewish texts and liturgical resources, as well as their own Jewish 
Shabbat encounters in order to highlight how symbols, food, music, and ritual portray the 


8 Walter Brueggemann, Sabbath as Resistance: Saying No to the Culture of Now 
(Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2014). See also Dorothy C. Bass, “Keeping the 
Sabbath,” in Practicing Our Faith, ed. Dorothy C. Bass (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1997), 75-89; Marva J. Dawn, Keeping the Sabbath Wholly: Ceasing, Resting, 

Embracing, Feasting {Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1989); Wayne Muller, Sabbath: 
Finding Rest, Renewal, and Delight in Our Busy Lives (New York: Bantam, 2000); 
Norman Wirzba, Living the Sabbath: Discovering the Rhythms of Rest and Delight 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Brazos, 2006). 

9 Among their many writings, see Doukhan, “What Can Adventism Learn”; Israel 
and the Church: Two Voices for the Same God (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2002); 
Richard M. Davidson, Love Song for the Sabbath (Hagerstown, MD: Review and Herald, 
1988); and Davidson’s, “Sabbath, Spirituality and Mission: Torah's Seven Dimensions of 
Sabbath Rest,” in Encountering God in Life and Mission: A Festschrift Honoring Jon 
Dybdahl, ed. Rudi Maier (Berrien Springs, MI: Department of World Mission, Andrews 
University Press, 2010), 3-19. 



potential beauty, joy, and hope contained in a Jewish Shabbat experience. 10 Although 
Sigve Tonstad argues that the “portfolio of meaning” inherent in the Sabbath “inevitably 
lead[s] beyond the Jewish perspective” for the believer in Jesus, he asserts how our 
Jewish mentors point Christians in the right direction. 11 

These three biblical scholars have made inroads in advancing Christianity’s 
understanding of the Sabbath’s Jewish roots. Yet there is still much more that needs to be 
done. What is lacking is a substantial investigation of the Sabbath as an embodied 
practice. It is not a detached object devoid of a context; it is experientially known. I 
suggest that what is needed is the incorporation of empirical research into our theological 
reflection. How do religious Jews actually practice Shabbat? 12 Failure to ground any 
Christian application of Jewish Shabbat practices in the reality of contemporary lived 
Judaism results not only in anecdotalism, but can also easily lead to the gross 
caricaturization of Jews that Christianity is desperately trying to overcome. 

To address this lacuna, I conducted in-depth qualitative interviews with Jewish 
rabbis in an attempt to mine the depths of their Shabbat experience. I also spent the past 
couple of years as a participant-observer at Shabbat services in various regions of the 

10 Although “Shabbat” and “Sabbath” are the same word, the former is 
transliterated from the Hebrew and the latter is English. In this study I cite them with a 
specific intention in mind. When I use “Shabbat” I am generally referring to the Jewish 
expression, and when I use “Sabbath” I am generally referring to the Christian 
expression. 

11 Sigve K. Tonstad, The Lost Meaning of the Seventh Day (Berrien Springs, MI: 
Andrews University Press, 2009), 511. 

12 Empirical research is one of the hallmarks of the academic field of practical 
theology, and shall be explicated in Chapter 2. For an example of empirical research on 
Christian clergy's practices of Sabbath, see Erik C. Carter, “The Practice and Experience 
of the Sabbath Among Seventh-day Adventist Pastors,” Pastoral Psychology 62, no. 1 
(February 2013): 13-26. 
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United States. Hence, the problem and central question that guides this dissertation is: 
How do American pulpit rabbis practice Shabbat? The goal of this study is to gain a 
thick, in-depth description of a phenomenon; I do not intend to generalize its findings to 
Jewish rabbis as a whole. Since the objective is to gain access to and make sense of the 
lived Shabbat experience of Jewish rabbis, the empirical research method is distinctly 
phenomenological. I therefore conducted interviews with rabbis and analyzed the data 
according to Max Van Manen’s Phenomenology of Practice and Interpretive 
Phenomenological Analysis (IPA). 

Though phenomenological research is the chosen method for conducting research, 
the conceptual framework is decisively that of practical theology. In other words, 
phenomenology as a research methodology is the handmaiden of a distinctly practical 
theological approach in examining Shabbat practices. This becomes especially important 
when it comes to analyzing and reflecting on the data collected. Analysis of the data was 
conducted in dialogue with social scientific understanding of practice, Jewish and 
Adventist theologies of the Sabbath, as well as post-Shoah theology. In this way, 
normative texts, theological texts, as well as “living texts” (i.e., the Shabbat practices of 
the rabbi), were brought into a mutually constructive critical exchange. 

Historical Impetus for the Study 

The aftermath of the horrific nature of the Holocaust, or Shoah as it is more 
appropriately known, still lingers in modem times. The mass killing of European Jews, 

I have intentionally chosen to use the Hebrew word Shoah for what is often 
referred to as Holocaust. According to Marvin A. Sweeney, the latter’s etymological 
roots are in the “whole burnt offering of the Temple” (Lev. 1), which functioned as “part 
of the means by which the relationship between ancient Judaism and YHWH was 
maintained.” The term Shoah, however, means “destruction,” and “implies no redemptive 
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spearheaded by Hitler’s Third Reich, is almost unthinkable. Lest we are prone to forget, 
haunting images from concentration camps remind us of how close one can come to 
death and yet still have breath. Looking through the barbed fences of places like 
Auschwitz-Birkenau we can see piles of Jewish bodies—men, women, and children—all 
remnants of a people almost extinct. But it is more than images we have to wake us from 
slumber; many academics have become transformed by looking at their respective 
disciplines through the lens of the Shoah. This is especially true for biblical scholars, 
theologians, and ethicists, whose work explores reading sacred texts and reasoning from a 
post-Shoah stance. 14 

The Shoah, in which an estimated six million Jews were murdered, two-thirds of 
European Jewry and one-third of world Jewry, has caused Christians to rethink their 
relationship to Judaism. It is now generally acknowledged that that this atrocity would 
not have been possible without the Christian connection. From the early Church Fathers 
to Martin Luther and beyond, Christianity has exhibited anti-Jewish sentiments for 
millennia. Specifically, Christianity has viewed Judaism as legalistic, and has denigrated 
the law, especially one of the defining characteristics of Jewish practice—the Sabbath. 
However, numerous theological factors have recently conspired to challenge this 
position, and thus opened the door to reconsider the Jewish roots of the Sabbath and its 

or positive purpose for the murder of six million Jews in World War II,” in Reading the 
Hebrew Bible After the Shoah: Engaging Holocaust Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
2008), 243, note 1. For a discussion of the inherent problems with the term Holocaust see 
Zev Garber and Bruce Zuckerman, “Why Do We Call the Holocaust ‘The Holocaust?’ 

An Inquiry into the Psychology of Labels,” Modern Judaism 9 (1989): 197-211. 

14 For a few examples see: Sweeney, Reading the Bible After the Shoah ; Dan 
Cohn-Sherbook, ed.. Holocaust Theology: A Reader (New York: New York University 
Press, 2002); and John K. Roth, ed., Ethics After the Holocaust: Perspectives, Critiques, 
and Responses (St. Paul, MN: Paragon, 1999). 
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applicability to Christian practice. Though the Shoah may initially seem to be an odd 
starting point for a practical theological study of Jewish Shabbat, it turns out that in a 
post-Shoah world it may be one of the most important ones for reexamining the relevance 
of Shabbat for Christians, and Adventists in particular. 

Theological Motivations for the Study 

By studying the experience of Jewish rabbis and reflecting on the data produced 
from such research within the context of Judaism and from a post-Shoah Christian 
perspective, my hope is to grow into a greater understanding of the Sabbath, both for 
personal renewal as well as theological (reConstruction for the (Seventh-day Adventist) 
church. In what follows, I would like to outline five theological reasons for pursuing a 
practical theological study of rabbis’ Shabbat practices. 15 

As mentioned above, it is largely undisputed that the Shoah would not have been 
possible without the complicity of a distinct Christian ideology. This is not to say that 
Christians were at the helm of “the Final Solution” hiding behind gas buttons and firing 
squad triggers. However, this does not mitigate the sad historical reality of Christian anti- 
Semitism from the days of the early Church Fathers to the height of the Protestant 
Reformation, all of which set the stage for the Holocaust. 16 For example, in 1 Clement, 
there is absolutely no acknowledgment of any form of Jewish influence on Christianity. 17 

15 1 am indebted to Sigve K. Tonstad for the points I make in this section. See his 
presentation, “Christians, Jews, and the Sabbath after the Holocaust“ (lecture, Loma 
Linda University, Loma Linda, CA, May 15, 2010). 

16 Clark M. Williamson and Ronald J. Allen, “Interpreting Difficult Texts,” in 
Removing Anti-Judaism from the Pulpit, eds. Howard Clark Kee and Irvin J. Borowsky 
(New York: Continuum, 1996), 37. 

17 Clement, The First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, 1:5-21. 
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Furthermore, John Chrysostom, or “Golden Tongue” as he was called, used his oratorical 
skills to inflame hatred toward Jews and propagate anti-Jewish rhetoric. 18 One would be 
remiss to exclude the savagery of the crusades, not to mention the Black Death in which 
Jews were blamed and local pogroms ensued. Perhaps the most disturbing of all are the 
anti-Semitic statements that the magisterial reformer, Martin Luther, made. 19 Indeed, the 
Shoah has caused many Christians to rethink their understanding of and relationship to 
Judaism. 

Second, a renewed interest in the Pauline corpus of the New Testament, often 
referred to as the "New Paul” (NP), has emerged as a significant corrective to anti-Jewish 
interpretations of the apostle Paul. Sparked by biblical scholars like Krister Stendahl, E. 

on 

P. Sanders, and N. T. Wright, Judaism is being rethought from a Christian perspective. 


18 John Chrysostom, Discourses against Judaizing Christians, trans. Paul W. 
Harkins, vol. 68 of The Fathers of the Church (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1979). For an analysis of Chrysostom’s eight homilies on the Jews in 
context, see Robert L. Wilken, John Chrysostom and the Jews: Rhetoric and Reality in 
the Late 4th Century (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983). 

19 For an evolution of Luther’s writing about the Jews, see the following: Martin 
Luther, “Against the Sabbatarians: Letter to a Good Friend,” in Luther’s Works, 

American ed., ed. Jaroslav Pelikan and Helmut T. Lehmann (Philadelphia: Muehlenberg 
and Fortress, and St. Louis: Concordia, 1955-1986), 47: 65-98; “That Jesus Christ was 
Bom a Jew,” in Luther's Works, American ed., 55 vols., ed. Jaroslav Pelikan and Helmut 
T. Lehmann (Philadelphia: Muehlenberg and Fortress, and St. Louis: Concordia, 1955- 
1986), 45: 99-229; “On the Jews and their Lies,” in Luther’s Works, American ed., 55 
vols., ed. Jaroslav Pelikan and Helmut T. Lehmann (Philadelphia: Muehlenberg and 
Fortress, and St. Louis: Concordia, 1955-1986), 47: 137-306. For an excellent overview 
of Luther’s views on the Jews, see Hans J. Hillerbrand, “Martin Luther and the Jews,” in 
Jews and Christians: Exploring the Past, Present, and Future , ed. James H. 

Charlesworth, 127-150 (New York: Crossroad, 1990). 

Krister Stendahl, Paul Among Jews and Gentiles (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1976); 
E. P. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1977); N. T. Wright, 
What Saint Paul Really Said: Was Paul of Tarsus the Real Founder of Christianity? 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1997). 
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“The heart of the issue raised by the NP,” writes Michael Thompson, “is the amount of 
continuity there remained for Paul between his Jewish heritage and Christianity.” 21 
Thompson names twelve crucial points regarding the NP, the vast majority of which 
hinge upon some aspect of the law and how Christianity has historically (mis)interpreted 
its place within the doctrines of salvation and sanctification. For example, the statement 
often rehearsed among Christians is that Jews believe in “salvation by works,” (i.e., 
legalism) whereas Christians believe in “salvation by grace.” Siding with Paul, Christians 
quote Ephesians 2:8-9, “For by grace you have been saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves, it is the gift of God; not as a result of works, so that no one may boast.” 
Pitting law versus grace has resulted in many Christians misunderstanding the purpose of 
the law. Consequently, this has resulted in a distancing from, and at times an utter 
disregard for, the Sabbath commandment as overtly “Jewish.” 22 However, the new 
perspective on Paul challenges the notion that Judaism is steeped in legalism, thus 
opening the door for a new discussion on the Sabbath. 

Third, the Sabbath is not a bad place to acknowledge our common humanity. 

After all, it is from the Christian and not the Jewish side that it is a unique Jewish belief 


21 

Michael B. Thompson, The New Perspective on Paul (Cambridge, U.K.: Grove 
Books Limited), 13. 

22 

The significance of the law cannot be underestimated. According to Christian 
and Jewish scholars, the reason for the “parting of the ways” and the existence of any 
“irreconcilable divergences” between Christianity and Judaism, is at the level of the law. 
See James D. G. Dunn, The Partings of the Ways: Between Christianity and Judaism and 
their Significance for the Character of Christianity , 2nd ed. (London: SCM, 2006); 

Andre Neher, L 'Existence Juive: Solitude et Affrontements (Paris: Seuil, 1962), both cited 
in Doukhan, Israel in the Church, 40-41. Doukhan further elaborates how “the Sabbath 
deserves the most attention because it, more than any other law, became the focus of the 
Judeo-Christian controversy.” in Israel and the Church, 42. More will be said about the 
centrality of the Sabbath in Christian-Jewish relations past and present in Chapters 5 and 
6 . 
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or practice. Jewish scholar Umberto Cassuto comments on Genesis 2:2-3: “Scripture 
wishes to emphasize that the sanctity of the Sabbath is older than Israel, and rests upon 

'y'i 

all mankind.” Taking the Sabbath as an entire day to acknowledge one’s creator is a 
profound theological response in terms of one’s relationship to God. It is also a powerful 
and much needed counter-cultural practice. This is true for Jews, Christians, and all of 
humanity. 

A fourth theological motivation for this study is ecology. The ecological crisis has 
exposed a Christian mindset or culture that has been alienated not only from the Sabbath, 
but creation, nature, and the body. In this respect the Sabbath is understood as necessarily 
linked with creation of both the world and humanity, as it first appears in the Genesis 
creation account. Therefore, retrieving a genuine theology of creation might not be 
possible without the Sabbath. Noted Christian theologian, Jurgen Moltman, and Jewish 
scholar, Jon Levenson, have made a strong case for this. 24 

Finally, life in the land of “clock-time” has given us time sickness. 25 Having no 
other center than ourselves, and nothing quite as important as our work, we find ourselves 
depleted and diminished. A host of Christian theologians now embrace the notion that the 
Sabbath imbues time with strength. They in turn look to the Jewish community and 
experience for a way to retrieve what has been lost. In recent years the Christian 

23 Umberto Cassuto, Commentary on the Book of Genesis, Part I: From Adam to 
Noah, Genesis I-VI, trans. Israel Abrahams (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, Hebrew 
University, 1972), 1:64. 

24 Jurgen Moltman, God in Creation: An Ecological Doctrine of Creation 
(London: SCM, 1985), 276f; Jon D. Levenson, Creation and the Persistence of Evil 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), lOOf. 

Judith Shulevtiz, The Sabbath World: Glimpses of a Different Order of Time 
(New York: Random House, 2011). 
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academic community has produced a number of important works on the Sabbath and 
Sabbath keeping. 

Experiential Background of the Study 

Notwithstanding the historical and theological grounds for engaging in an 
empirical study of Shabbat, there is also a very personal reason. My interest in the 
Sabbath began as a child. Both of my parents are Seventh-day Adventists and hold the 
Sabbath in high regard. I recall the various routines we went through as a family on 
Friday preparing for the Sabbath to come. As a teenager I was often given the task of 
mowing the lawn, taking out the garbage, and cleaning my room. My brother and other 
family members had their responsibilities as well. Once the sun had set I sensed that time 
took on a different meaning. For a full twenty-four hours the Sabbath was a day to 
engage in the kinds of things we only did occasionally throughout the week, like 
extensive Bible reading, worship, and time for prayer. It also afforded precious time to 
spend with family, as we would talk together on long walks in a nearby state park or 
beach. These were rich experiences filled with meaning. 

When I became an SDA pastor in my early twenties, my Sabbath experience took 
on an entirely different turn. Many of the Sabbath activities I grew up doing became 
distant memories. My Sabbaths were now filled with traveling from church to church. 


26 For an overview of the Sabbath within the Christian tradition, see Chapter 5. 
Scholars, however, are not the only ones who have expressed interest in the Sabbath; 
there are also numerous pastoral leadership organizations. Perhaps the largest effort, in 
terms of funding and sheer numbers, is the Sustaining Pastoral Excellence program 
funded by Lilly Endowment, Inc. A total of S58 million has been granted to forty-seven 
institutions nationwide. One recipient was the Sabbath Renewal Project (SRP) based at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. SRP is a long-term initiative for pastoral renewal and 
congregational education that explores Sabbath keeping as a vehicle for fostering a 
balanced pastoral ministry. 
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preaching, teaching, leading, hosting, mediating difficult conflicts, and then traveling 
some more. These were often intense emotional experiences filled with exuberant joy, but 
also fraught with a sense of utter depletion. I can recall that on many Sabbath evenings I 
could not wait to crawl into my bed, exhausted, and sleep into the first day of the week. 

In fact, over time my Sundays became more of a Sabbath than the actual Sabbath day of 
Saturday. In the midst of my Sabbath work I desperately needed the experience of rest 
and rejuvenation. 

Two additional factors played a role in the evolution of this proposed study: 
previous doctoral research and a recent SDA book on the Sabbath. Not long into my 
Doctor of Ministry program, I learned of the concept of “self-care.” The first time I heard 
of self-care it was revolutionary, for I suddenly was able to see many of the struggles I 
had experienced in pastoral ministry in a whole new light. I immediately connected the 
idea of self-care, which originally was posed in the context of clinical therapy, with that 
of my own need for pastoral self-care. However, my personal need for self-care was yet 
to translate into a formal research project. 

A breakthrough emerged out of a church conflict with a former member. The 
issue, though it may seem trite and irrelevant for most denominations, was a rather 
significant one for mine. The concern was whether the church should hire a musician to 
play the piano on the Sabbath. For most denominations this poses no problem, but for 
Seventh-day Adventists the fourth commandment is taken very seriously, and to hire 
someone to do work on the Sabbath could be considered a violation of God's Law. After 
studying and collaborating with church leadership, not only did I come to a conclusion as 
to what the church should do in hiring the piano player, but I also started thinking about 
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the role of the Sabbath in the lives of Adventist pastors. If hiring a piano player on the 
Sabbath to do “God’s work” could be a problem, then what about hiring the pastor to do 
“work” on the Sabbath? This questions the meaning of the Sabbath for SDA pastors and 
the complexities involved for them in terms of pastoral self-care. 

The broader context for my D.Min. thesis was the numerous challenges that 
clergy in the United States face today. Regardless of religious or denominational 
affiliation, clergy are experiencing high levels of stress and burnout. What many 
researchers propose is the need for a holistic approach to clergy health that addresses 
spiritual wellness in all its physical, emotional, social, and intellectual dimensions. 27 One 
way to do this is by recovering the biblical practice of Sabbath keeping with its corollary 
Sabbath rest. It was thoughts like these that led me to undertake doctoral research in 
which I sought to understand how Adventist pastors practiced and experienced the 
Sabbath. Part of the thesis of my project was that Sabbath keeping could be a practice 
that could help clergy, and others, recover a healthier way of life. 

One suggestion for further research that emerged from my D.Min. thesis was to 
compare the experience of Adventist pastors with the pastoral experience of other 
Protestant Sabbath keeping traditions—the Seventh Day Baptists and the Church of God 
(Seventh Day). Further reflection over the past several years, however, led me to expand 
that initial suggestion to include the practice and experience of Shabbat among Jewish 
rabbis. As I have continued to read and reflect on the Sabbath, my interests have shifted 

For a comprehensive approach overview of the literature in the field of clergy 
health, see my “Sabbath for the Soul: A Phenomenological Exploration of the Practice 
and Experience of the Sabbath Among Seventh-day Adventist Pastors” (D.Min. thesis, 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 2009). 
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from pastoral self-care to the interreligious implications of practice and how it relates to 
practical theology. 

The second important element in the evolution of my thinking about the Sabbath 
came in reflecting on my D.Min. thesis in light of continued reading. One book in 
particular opened my eyes to a new context for thinking about the Sabbath, The Lost 
Meaning of the Sabbath, by Norwegian New Testament scholar, Sigve Tonstad. In the 
opening pages of his book, Tonstad makes the connection between the Sabbath and the 
Holocaust. Specifically, he addresses how the Sabbath has been a point of contention that 
has strained the relationship between Jews and Christians since the inception of the 
Christian church. This strain eventually resulted in the church’s ideological influence in 
the extermination of Jews. Though Tonstad did not devote an extensive amount of space 
to this precise issue, a spark of insight was lit for me. I began to think that perhaps the 
Sabbath could be an opportunity to bring Jews and Christians into dialogue once again, 
not so much on the basis of theological arguments but through the medium of practice 
and experience. However, I was surprised to discover, when reviewing the literature, how 
little there was to build on in terms of empirical research. 

Methodological Review of the Literature 
To engage in practical theological research is a complex matter. Due to the 
interdisciplinary nature of the discipline and the empirical methodologies employed, 
there are numerous lines of thought that converge upon any given research topic within 
lived religious experience. If the focus of this project is to examine how American pulpit 
rabbis practice Shabbat, then there are several components to consider in pursuing an 
adequate review of the literature. One line of inquiry is to ascertain what kind of 
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empirical research has been conducted on American rabbis. Another line includes 
locating qualitative and quantitative studies conducted on the practice of Shabbat in 
Judaism and/or the Sabbath in Christianity. It would be ideal if such reports could be 
located that were specifically focused on clergy Shabbat/Sabbath practices. Ultimately, a 
third stream of investigation would bring all of these parts together as an exercise in 
practical theology. 

In order to hone in on the aforementioned specifics, 1 followed a certain set of 
procedures. I began by jotting down words and concepts that pertained to the rabbinate in 
general, American rabbis more specifically, and Shabbat as a link between the two. I was 
also interested to see if a similar analysis would be fruitful among Christian clergy. 
Working from my initial brainstorm, I then consulted a number of reference works for 
concise articles and relevant bibliographies. 28 Once I identified the keywords, 29 the next 


78 

I found helpful articles in the following works: Michael Berenbaum and Fred 
Skolnik, ed.. Encyclopaedia Judaica, 2nd ed. (Detroit: Macmillan Reference, 2007); 

Elliot N. Dorff and Louis E. Newman, ed., Contemporary Jewish Theology: A Reader 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1999); Arthur Green, ed., Jewish Spirituality: From 
the Bible Through the Middle Ages (New York: Crossroad, 1996); Rodney J. Hunter, ed.. 
Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling (Nashville: Abingdon, 1990); Dana Evan 
Kaplan, ed., The Cambridge Companion to American Judaism (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2005); Stuart M. Matlins, ed., The Jewish Lights Spirituality Handbook: 
A Guide to Understanding, Exploring and Living a Spiritual Life (Woodstock, VT: 

Jewish Lights, 2001); Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore, ed., The Wiley-Blackwell Companion 
to Practical Theology (Chichester, U.K.: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012); Philip Sheldrake, ed.. 
The New Westminster Dictionary of Christian Spirituality (Louisville: Westminster John 
Knox, 2005); James Woodward and Stephen Pattison, ed., The Blackwell Reader in 
Pastoral and Practical Theology (Oxford, U.K.: Blackwell, 2000). 

Keyword combinations included: Shabbat, Shabbos, Sabbath, American 
Judaism, rabbi, rabbinate, pastor, clergy, Protestant Christian, Evangelical Christian, 
Catholic Christian, Jewish spirituality, Christian spirituality, spiritual practice(s), spiritual 
formation, social practice, ritual, qualitative research, quantitative research, social 
science, phenomenology, phenomenological methodology, practical theology, pastoral 
theology, applied theology. 
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step was to find the appropriate databases to search for potential books and articles in 
religion, theology, biblical studies, and a host of fields within social and behavioral 
science. I began by accessing ATLA, JSTOR, and SAGE databases, which enabled me to 
view and download full-text journal articles. There I was able to conduct a Boolean 
search by a combination of keyword, title, author, and a host of other options, including 
an advanced search by academic discipline, publisher, and journal title. 

Following these steps, I then adapted an empirical research sampling method 
known as snowballing for the purpose of narrowing down the number of sources for my 
initial bibliography to the most frequently cited sources, assuming these held the most 
authoritative weight in the field. I began by identifying an author that met my search 
criteria and then paid close attention to sources cited in his or her text, footnotes, and 
bibliography. In this way, I allowed individual authors to “recommend” additional 
sources. The results of database searches yielded a respectable number of hits with 
certain keyword combinations; unfortunately, relatively few fit neatly into the parameters 
of my research question. 31 


TO • 

“Snowball sampling means picking some subjects who feature the necessary 
characteristics and, through their recommendations, finding other subjects with the same 
characteristics,” Giampietro Gobo, “Sampling, Representativeness and Generalizability,” 
in Qualitative Research Practice , ed. Clive Seale, Giampietro Gobo, Jaber F. Gubrium, 
and David Silverman (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE, 2010), 419. 

31 For a sample of the uneven nature of empirical research that emerged from my 
literature review, whether concerning rabbis or phenomenology as a methodology in 
studying Jewish experience, see the following two articles. The first is a rare study I 
found about the inner psychological world of the rabbi; the second is an atypical example 
of a phenomenological study conducted on one aspect of Jewish practice: dating. See 
Maya Balakirsky Katz, “An Occupational Neurosis: A Psychoanalytic Case History of a 
Rabbi,” Association for Jewish Studies Review 34. no. 1 (April 2010): 1-31; Avidan 
Milevsky, Deborah Shifra Niman, Atara Raab, and Ruchie Gross, “A Phenomenological 
Examination of Dating Attitudes in Ultra-Orthodox Jewish Emerging Adult Women,” 
Mental Health, Religion, and Culture 14, no. 4 (April 2011): 311-322. 
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Based on this methodological review of the literature, I made an important 
discovery: there are virtually no empirical studies conducted on American Jewish rabbis. 
This is substantiated by sociology of religion researcher, Dean R. Hoge, who writes: 
“Sociological studies on Jewish rabbis is scant. Not many studies have been published. 
The main topics of research involving rabbis have been their views of interfaith marriage, 
outreach, and Jewish identity.” 32 Based on the shocking results of the 1990 National 
Jewish Population Survey (NJPS), which found that “52 percent of American Jews who 
had married in the previous five years had chosen someone who was not Jewish and had 
not converted before marriage,” 33 it is therefore understandable why intermarriage has 
been a key issue for American Judaism for the past twenty years. 34 Pivotal figures like 
Marshall Sklare, the “father of American Jewish sociology,” Steven Cohen, and academic 
guilds like the Association for the Social Scientific Study of Jewry, are to be commended 


32 Dean R. Hoge, “The Sociology of the Clergy,” in The Oxford Handbook of the 
Sociology of Religion, ed. Peter Bernard Clarke (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2011), 590. 

33 

Dana Evan Kaplan, Contemporary American Judaism: Transformation and 
Renewal (New York: Columbia University Press, 2009), 53. 

34 It is important to note that a more recent study has been released. Titled 
“American Jewish Population Estimates: 2012,” the study was conducted by the 
Steinhardt Social Research Institute and the Cohen Center for Modem Jewish Studies at 
Brandeis University. Utilizing a completely different methodology, one key finding that 
challenged the NJPS is that the American Jewish population is actually increasing, 
though not by percentage but based on “shifts in attitude that has enabled many children 
of interfaith marriages to be raised with a Jewish identity,” in “New Study Extrapolates: 
6.8 Million Jews Living in US,” The Jewish Press (October 1, 2013). accessed September 
19, 2014, http://www.jewishpress.com/news/breaking-news/new-study-extrapolates-6-8- 
million-jews-living-in-us/2013/10/01/. For the full report, see: 

http://www.brandeis.edu/ssri/pdfs/AmJewishPopEst2012.pdf. Another study, by the Pew 
Research Center, offers perhaps the most comprehensive profile of American Jews today 
and will be considered in Chapter 4. See: http://www.pewfomm.org/files/ 2013/ 
10/jewish-american-full-report-for-web.pdf. 
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for the prolific research on what Cohen refers to as the “Four I’s”—intermarriage, Israel, 
institutions, and Jews-in-need. Nevertheless, rabbis are notably absent as primary 
subjects for a research sample. 

It is hard to believe that Shabbat, one of the most defining practices of living 
Judaism, remains unexamined, especially among religious leaders such as rabbis. The 
few empirically oriented studies on Shabbat that surfaced during the methodological 
review are sparse and range from bachelor’s degree theses to doctoral dissertations. Two 
studies center on food and meals on Shabbat. The first is concerned with the practice of 
women preparing food in isolation. The second takes up the centrality of the Shabbat 

-> r 

challah bread in celebrating Shabbat meals in the home. Still another study utilized the 
research methodology known as enthnomusicology to examine the liturgy for Motza 'ei 
Shabbat in five synagogues. 37 In this analysis the choice of melody by participating 
congregations served a variety of purposes for contemporary Jews negotiating cultural 
identity as Jewish and American, as well as allowing for more participation. 

Two final projects conducted in the 1980s are more relevant to the present 
dissertation. The first is a mixed methods study and explores the psychological dynamics 


35 Ari Y. Kelman, “The Dismal Jewish Social Science,” Contemporary Jewry 32, 
no. 1 (2012): 105. 

Maya Kosowsky, “Finding Strength in all the Right Places: Women Making 
Shabbat Dinner without Communal Support” (senior honor’s thesis, Brandeis University, 
2006); Pamela Goldman, “The Shabbat Challah” (Master’s thesis. Bank Street College of 
Education, 1993). 

37 Gary E. Pokras, “As the Sabbath Departs: The Evolution of the Liturgy for 
Motza’ei Shabbat” (rabbinic thesis, Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institution of 
Religion, Brookdale Center, 1999). 
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of the Sabbath and stress in relation to personality type. 38 Results indicated that observant 
and nonobservant Jewish participants had similar overall stress. However, the observant 
group showed slightly lower stress levels on Shabbat. Exploring how the Jewish Sabbath 
could be used as an alternative paradigm for leisure, the second study concluded that 
because the Sabbath emphasized the equal importance of work and leisure, work had to 
be self-defined, whereas the Sabbath as a model for leisure was based on the calendar. 

Moving beyond empirical research on the Jewish Sabbath to a Christian 
consideration of the subject, my inquiries received a much larger number of hits. Doctor 
of Ministry theses constituted the most dominant category. As a genre of research that is 
conducted typically within a pastoral ministry setting, the majority of these projects 
applied the Sabbath to some form of Protestant clergy health and/or spirituality. The 
search results turned up thirty-three such projects, only eight of which were published 
before the year 2000; 40 this speaks to the recent Protestant surge of interest in the 
Sabbath. Though a review of such projects is beyond the scope of this dissertation, I 


■jo f t 

Matilda Burian Anhalt, “The Relationship Between the Jewish Sabbath and 
Stress as a Function of Personality Type” (Ph.D. diss., Hofstra University, 1987). 

39 Barbara Arm Kalin Bundt, “Leisure and Religion: A Contemporary Jewish 
Sabbath Paradigm” (Ph.D. diss., University of Minnesota, 1981). 

40 For a few examples see the following: Edward Martin Allen, “Rest as a 
Spiritual Discipline: The Meaning and Manner of Sabbath Observance” (D.Min. thesis. 
Fuller Theological Seminary, 1991); Jason Burden, “Building a Better Practice of 
Sabbath: A Study of How Directed Sabbath Experiences Affect the Practice of and Value 
for Sabbath” (D.Min. thesis, George W. Truett Theological Seminary, Baylor University, 
2011); Terry L. Chapman, “A Hermeneutic of Sabbath for a Postmodern World” (D.Min. 
thesis, San Francisco Theological Seminary, 2007); Gerald Sevick, “Theology of Sabbath 
and Clergy Care” (D.Min. thesis. University of the South, 2009); Kathryn Tarwater 
Woodrow, “Subversive Sabbath: Claiming and Practicing God's Gift of Rest and 
Renewal as a Witness to a World Out of Rhythm” (D.Min. thesis, Wesley Theological 
Seminary, 2010). 
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would like to highlight my own D.Min. thesis, which was a phenomenological 
examination of how SDA pastors practice and experience the Sabbath. 41 The present 
study builds on this previous work but moves well beyond it by engaging the religious 
other as a co-researcher. 

As for additional studies, there are numerous Ph.D.-level dissertations and at least 
one book that employ empirical research as a basis for examining the Sabbath. Three are 
psychological in focus and draw on qualitative methodology to consider the Sabbath in 
relation to ministerial burnout, marital satisfaction, and inner healing of shame-based 
disorders. 42 A fourth dissertation is one of the most significant for Seventh-day 
Adventists, and that is May-Ellen Marian Colon’s quantitative study of Sabbath practices 
in fifty-one countries. 43 Finally, Christopher D. Ringwald’s interreligious study, A Day 


41 This study is unique in that it represents one attempt at bringing together clergy 
health, phenomenological methodology, and practical theology. See Erik C. Carter, 
“Sabbath for the Soul: A Phenomenological Exploration of the Practice and Experience 
of the Sabbath Among Seventh-day Adventist Pastors” (D.Min. thesis, Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 2009). 

42 Traci Lee, “Sabbath-Keeping by Protestant Ministers: An Avenue of Meeting 
the Basic Psychological Needs and Mitigating Professional Burnout” (Ph.D. diss., Seattle 
Pacific University, 2003); Jana K. Boyd, “An Analysis of the Relationship Between 
Sabbath Meaning and Leisure, Marital Intimacy, and Marital Satisfaction Among 
Seventh-day Adventists” (Ph.D. diss., Fuller Theological Seminary, 1998); Gerardo de 
Jesus-Lopez, “The Sabbath and the Shadow: An Interdisciplinary Approach to the 
Healing of Shame” (Ph.D. diss., Claremont School of Theology, 2007). 

43 May-Ellen Marian Colon, “Sabbath-Keeping Practices and Factors Related to 
These Practices Among Seventh-day Adventists in 51 Countries” (Ph.D. diss., Andrews 
University, 2003). Her dissertation has been edited for accessibility and published for a 
popular audience under the title: From Sundown to Sundown: Flow to Keep the Sabbath 
and Enjoy It! (Nampa, ID: Pacific, 2008). 
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Apart, 44 utilizes participant-observation as a method to explore how Jews, Christians, and 

Muslims practice their respective days of worship and/or rest. He does so through the 

lens of three families, one in each tradition. 

To my knowledge, there is only one published attempt at constructing a practical 

theology of the Sabbath rooted in practice, and that is by Claire Wolfteich, a Roman 

Catholic scholar of Christian spirituality and self-described practical theologian. Based 

on case studies that emerged from co-teaching a Boston University School of Theology 

course with a Jewish rabbi to a class of largely Christian seminary students, Wolfteich 

cuts to the heart of the matter by asking how Shabbat practice might transform Christians. 

Yet, to ask this question raises many more questions, she acknowledges, and touches on 

the complexity of Jewish-Christians relations. 

Does the Sabbath command have its origin in a creation ordinance—and hence is 
binding on all persons—or is it part of a particular covenantal relationship 
between God and the Jews, give through Mosaic law? How does the celebration 
of the resurrection of Christ on Sunday, the Lord’s Day and eighth day, relate to 
observance of Sabbath on the seventh day? Where might contemporary Jews and 
Christians meet in a shared appreciation for the gift of Sabbath, while avoiding 
suppressionism or misappropriations of Jewish understandings of Shabbat? 45 

Wolfteich’s proposal is insightful and challenging, especially as it addresses the 

pedagogy of Sabbath practices for practical theologians as one entrance point into 

Jewish-Christian dialogue. My research tackles similar areas of concern, not as a case 

study of how Christian students experience a practice-based seminary course on the 


44 Christopher D. Ringwald, A Day Apart: How Jews, Christians, and Muslims 
Find Faith, Freedom, and Joy on the Sabbath (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2007). 


45 Claire E. Wolfteich, “Re-Claiming Sabbath as Transforming Practice: Critical 
Reflections in Light of Jewish-Christian Dialogue,” in Religion, Diversity, and Conflict, 
ed. Edward Foley (Berlin: LIT Verlag, 2010), 248. 
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Sabbath, but by investigating how Jewish rabbis actually practice Shabbat. This approach 
to the aforementioned issues provides an alternative stream of data for practical- 
theological reflection, which contributes to the interreligious dimensions of the Sabbath 
as a life-transforming practice. 

Filling a Lacuna: Relevance and Contribution 
Although a review of the literature substantiates the dearth of empirical research 
on American pulpit rabbis as well as their Shabbat practices, since the mid-1900s the 
“dramatic and unprecedented shift in Jewish and Christian relations” 46 has opened the 
doors to reconsidering the Sabbath among the latter. A growing interest in the Sabbath 
among mainline Protestants and hence in numerous published works that add a more 
Jewish-rich context to Christian forms of Sabbath practice has been the result of this 
shift. 47 Since Biblical scholars and theologians have written extensively about the 
Sabbath over the years, this dissertation is not an attempt to “reinvent the wheel” with 
regards to a normative Christian doctrine of the Sabbath. However, the literature lacks the 
experiential perspective of Protestant Sabbatarian pastors in addition to other clergy 
experiences of the Sabbath, namely Jewish rabbis. With respect to how findings from the 
latter can impact the former, and the role that post-Shoah theology plays as a practical- 
theological interpretive lens for a Christian understanding of Sabbath practice: this is one 
space in the lacuna that I attempt to fill. 


46 Tikva Frymer-Kensky, et al., Christianity in Jewish Terms, xvii. 

47 For some of this literature, see note 8 and the bibliography. For Sabbath 
literature from an Adventist perspective, see Chapter 5. 
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This study also contributes to the field of practical theology, which, according to 
Robert Dykstra, is at a crossroads of an identity crisis. The reality is that globalization 
has ushered in an increasingly pluralistic milieu, one with which Americans and 
Europeans in particular are both grappling. One of the aims of practical theology today is 
not only continual engagement with the social sciences, or even ecumenical interaction, 
but of interreligious sensibility. Yet, practical theology, as a field of inquiry, has scarcely 
engaged in an examination of spiritual practices from religious traditions outside 
Christianity. According to practical and pastoral theologian Kathleen Greider, practical 
theology has remained largely Christian-centric. 49 With the exception of cutting-edge 
research within the field of religious education in Europe, 50 a few reports from the 


48 Robert C. Dykstra, Images of Pastoral Care: Classic Readings (St. Louis: 
Chalice, 2005), 2. ‘'Field" and “discipline" are often used interchangeably across a wide 
range of genres. Sandra Schneiders, however, makes a distinction and considers the 
former as more inclusive, while the latter should be reserved for the academy. 
Notwithstanding her differentiation, in this dissertation the use of “field” and “discipline” 
will be used interchangeably. See Sandra M. Schneiders, “The Study of Christian 
Spirituality: Contours and Dynamics of a Discipline,” in Minding the Spirit: The Study of 
Christian Spirituality, ed. Elizabeth A. Dreyer and Mark S. Burrows, 5-24 (Baltimore: 
John Hopkins University Press). The reason for my categorization of Christian 
Spirituality as a “subdiscipline” is based on a shared hermeneutical orientation of how 
research is conduced. Since all of the subdisciplines share this orientation, practical 
theology constitutes the common core. I recognize, however, that not all agree on this 
nomenclature. It is thus possible to be a scholar of Christian spirituality while not self- 
identifying as a practical theologian, and vice versa. 

49 Kathleen J. Greider, “Religious Pluralism and Christian Centrism," in The 
Wiley-Blackwell Companion to Practical Theology, ed. Bonnie Miller-McLemore (West 
Sussex, U.K.: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012), 452-62. 

50 See Wanda Alberts, Integrative Religious Education in Europe: A Study-of- 
Religions Approach (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2007); Carl Sterkens, Interreligious 
Learning: The Problem of Interreligious Dialogue in Primary Education (Leiden: Brill 
Academic, 2001); San Van Eersel, Towards Dialogue: Teacher/Student Interaction in 
Interreligious Communication (Munster, Germany: Waxmann Verlag, 2011); Wolfram 
WeiBe, “Religious Education in the European Horizon: The Significance of Inter-Cultural 
Learning,” in Lived Religion — Conceptual, Empirical, and Practical-Theological 
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perspective of spiritual care and counseling in the United States, 51 contributions from the 
fields of interreligious dialogue, and Christian spirituality, as well as at least one 
proposed theoretical model from seasoned scholar and educator Mary Elizabeth Moore, 54 
there are few to no practical-theological empirical studies on the lived religious 
experience and/or practice(s) of world religions other than Christianity. The question is: 
Will practical theologians engage the “religious other” as a fundamental necessity in 
doing practical theology in the twenty-first century? This dissertation merely scratches 
the surface of such a question, but it is an attempt to move the discipline in this direction. 


Approaches: Essays in Honor of Hans-Gimter Heimbrock, ed. Heinz Streib, Astrid 
Dinter, and Kerstin Soderblom (Leiden: Brill Academic, 2008), 349-61. 

51 For a few proposals regarding the interreligious and/or intercultural dynamics 
in spiritual care and counseling consult the following: David W. Augsburger. Pastoral 
Counseling Across Cultures (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1986); Sheryl Kujawa- 
Holbrook, ed.. Injustice and the Care of Souls: Taking Oppression Seriously in Pastoral 
Care (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2009); Emmanuel Y. Lartey, In Living Color: An 
Intercultural Approach to Pastoral Care and Counseling, 2nd ed. (London: Jessica 
Kingsley, 2003); Daniel S. Schipani and Leah Dawn Bueckert, ed.. Interfaith Spiritual 
Care: Understandings and Practices (Kitchener, ON: Pandora, 2009). 

' There are many authors and texts that could be mentioned here. However, the 
work of Mary C. Boys stands out as a relevant example for this dissertation since her 
writing has been dedicated to Jewish-Christian relations. For an introduction to her work 
see, Has God Only One Blessing?: Judaism as a Source of Christian Self-Understanding 
(Mahwah, NJ: Paulist, 2000). 

53 Sandra M. Schneiders writes: “the study of spirituality as experience requires us 
to bring into play not only theology and historical studies, but psychology, sociology, the 
natural sciences, comparative religion, aesthetics, literature and the arts, and whatever 
other disciplines might be required by the character of the phenomenon to be studied,” 
found in her chapter: “A Hermeneutical Approach to the Study of Christian Spirituality,” 
in Minding the Spirit: The Study of Christian Spirituality, ed. Elizabeth A. Dreyer and 
Mark S. Burrows (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2005), 52-53. 

54 Mary Elizabeth Moore presented an insightful paper on interreligious practical 
theology in “Towards and Interreligious Practical Theology,” lecture. Center for Practical 
Theology, Boston University School of Theology (September 23, 2009), accessed April 
2, 2014, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=8enGhB01rKU. 
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Parameters of the Research Question 

Without a carefully constructed research question or questions, it is less likely that 
one’s research will generate interesting and significant theories. According to Swedish 
business professors Jorgen Sandberg and Mats Alvesson, formulating good research 
questions involves not only defining “domain, topic and type of questions,” but also 
considers “contextual issues such as how various stakeholders may influence the 
formulation of research questions, as well as the background and experience of the 
researcher and the field of study.” 55 Moreover, the way that researcher’s formulate their 
research question(s) highlights “the logic behind their claim to make a contribution” to 
their specific field of study. 56 There are at least two approaches to justify one’s research 
question and chart its trajectory: gap-spotting in the literature and problematizing. 
Sandberg and Alvesson assert that although the former is by far the most prevalent way 
of producing research questions, it does not “question the assumptions which underlie 
existing literature in any substantive ways.” 57 This is the great strength of the 
problematization approach. 

The research question that drives this dissertation is located in the gap-spotting 
tradition that is common within academia. However, recognizing the need to employ an 
alternative approach in order to challenge assumptions and move towards generating a 
more interesting theoretical perspective, I have adopted what these authors refer to as 
“critical confrontation.” “Here, the researcher criticizes a theory or a field on the 

5? Jorgen Sandberg and Mats Alvesson, “Ways of Constructing Research 
Questions: Gap-Spotting or Problematization?” Organization 18, no. 1 (2011): 24. 

56 Sandberg and Alvesson, “Ways of Constructing Research Questions,” 25. 

57 Sandberg and Alvesson, “Ways of Constructing Research Questions,” 25. 
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identification of some shortcomings.” 58 While this moves in the direction of enveloping a 
problematization approach, it is admittedly not as robust or ambitious as to challenge 
assumptions on the scale these authors envision. There is a reason why a full-scale 
problematization approach to constructing research questions is not as common: it is 
extremely rigorous and more suited for the experienced researcher. While striving toward 
qualitative rigor in the design of the study, every researcher and research project must 
inevitably face limitations. As an introductory research endeavor, this project is no 
different. 

One helpful tool for framing the research question is to conceptualize it as a “unit 
of analysis”—the smallest object of analysis in a study that is comprised of both 
theoretical and empirical components which helps to operationalize a specific 
phenomenon. 59 This is considered to a greater or lesser extent by some of the major 
survey texts on qualitative research. 60 The great value of framing one’s study in terms of 
a unit of analysis is that it provides a possible basis for methodological comparison and 
critique of research in a competing paradigm; this can bolster validity and increases the 
capacity to generalize one’s findings. 61 As one example, case study research is a 


58 Sandberg and Alvesson, “Ways of Constructing Research Questions,” 38. 

59 The research question, which will be stated and explicated below, is: How do 
American pulpit rabbis practice Shabbat? If this constitutes the unit of analysis, then the 
theoretical component would be “Shabbat practice,” and the empirical component would 
be “American pulpit rabbis.” 

60 See Michael Quinn Patton, Qualitative Research and Evaluation Methods , 3rd 
ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE, 2002), 228f; Robert K. Yin, Qualitative Research From 
Start to Finish (New York: Guilford, 2011), 82f. 

61 Eugene Matusov, “In Search of‘the Appropriate’ Unit of Analysis for 
Sociolcultural Research,” Cultural Psychology 13, no. 3 (2007): 308. 
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qualitative methodology that uses the unit of analysis because of the importance of theory 
development prior to any data collection. 

Some qualitative methodologies “deliberately avoid specifying any theoretical 
propositions at the outset of an inquiry,” such as ethnography, grounded theory, and 
phenomenological methodologies. 62 In Interpretive Phenomenological Analysis, for 
example, “research questions, and the subsequent interview questions which may devolve 
from them, are not usually theory-driven.” 63 This study is situated within an IPA 
framework and therefore allows for more flexibility in terms of the research design. This 
does not mean, however, that there are no research questions or procedures outlined 
beforehand, but it does “account for new and unexpected empirical materials and 
growing sophistication.” 64 Yet without a theory-driven approach to the fundamental 
research question, can findings from this study be generalized and therefore relevant? 
More will be said in the following chapter about the criteria for evaluating qualitative 
research and how that pertains to this particular project. 

The central question that guides this research endeavor is: How do American 
pulpit rabbis practice Shabbat? In IPA, additional questions called “second-tier” research 
questions can be used to explore theory-driven questions, but are only addressed at the 
interpretive end of analysis “because a second-order research question infers something 

62 Robert K. Yin, Case Study Research: Design and Methods , 5th ed. (Thousand 
Oaks, CA: SAGE, 2014), 37. 

63 Jonathan A. Smith, Paul Flowers, and Michael Larkin, Interpretive 
Phenomenological Analysis: Theory, Methods, and Research (London: SAGE, 2013), 42. 

64 Norman K. Denzin and Yvonna S. Lincoln, “Part III: Strategies of Inquiry,” in 
The SAGE Handbook of Qualitative Research , 3rd ed., ed. Norman K. Denzin and 
Yvonna S. Lincoln (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE, 2005), 376. 
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about the meaning of the account which is quite external to the account itself.” 65 
According to IPA, the phenomenological account must be established first. At this 
juncture in the dissertation, however, the primary research question needs further 
clarification whereas second-tier questions will be addressed in Chapters 5 and 6. Thus, 
as a Christian why study Shabbat, and why focus the study specifically on American 
rabbi's Shabbat practices? Furthermore, what is meant by “practice” and how does this 
relate to the field of practical theology? In what follows I aim to answer these questions 
and provide justification for the core research question that frames this study. 

Beginning at the end of the research question, Shabbat, at its very basic level, is 
consistently defined as: to rest or cease from working. According to the Genesis account, 
the Sabbath was built into the weekly cycle, whereby God rested on the seventh day and 
commanded that all of humanity do the same (Gen. 1-2). For the purpose of this 
dissertation, the Sabbath is therefore understood as a twenty-four hour period of time 
commencing on Friday sunset and concluding on Saturday sunset. It is holy time set 
apart by God to remember the Creator (Exod. 20:8-11) and Redeemer (Deut. 5:12-15). 
This clarification of the Sabbath is important because for centuries Christianity has co¬ 
opted the Sabbath from the Jewish people and has conceived it as occurring on the first 
day of the week, not the seventh. Furthermore, Christians have historically considered the 
Sabbath as distinctly Jewish. Even many of those Christians who view the Sabbath as 


65 Smith, Flowers, and Larkin, Interpretive Phenomenological Analysis , 48. 

66 In the Bible, days were marked from sunset to sunset. Thus the Sabbath was 
observed from the setting of the sun on the sixth day—the day of preparation—and 
concluded at the setting of the sun on the seventh day. See: Gen. 1:5; 2:1-3; Exod. 16:23- 
29; 20:8-11; Duet. 5:12-15; Lev. 23:32; Neh. 13:19. 
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being still binding today do not practice it as an entire day and certainly not from Friday 
sunset to Saturday sunset. 

Moving on to the Jewish element in the research question: Shabbat is perhaps one 
of the most externally defining characteristics of Judaism today. 67 For many, to abandon 
Shabbat observance is to deny one’s identity as a Jew and, according to Josephus, that 
constitutes a mark of covenant disloyalty. 68 In the early centuries of the Christian Church, 
Jews and Christian both observed the Sabbath equally. But over time as Christianity 
sought an identity of its own apart from Judaism, the distance between a growing religion 
and its Jewish roots grew' further apart, and the manner in which the Sabbath was 
celebrated from week to week eventually gave way to a Christian community worshiping 
on Sunday in honor of Christ’s resurrection from the dead. 69 Sadly, history records that 
major strands of Christianity moved far beyond shedding its Jewish connection with 
Sabbath observance; Christianity became distinctly anti-Jewish. 70 But recent times have 
turned the tide of anti-Jewish sentiment to the extent that many once-held beliefs are now 
being challenged, thus opening the door for dialogue, especially with regards to the 
Sabbath. This dissertation, at a very basic level, is an attempt to enter into this dialogue. 


67 See note 2. 

/.o 

Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 11.346. 

69 For a historical treatment of how the Sabbath was changed from Saturday to 
Sunday, see: Samuele Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday: A Historical Investigation 
of the Rise of Sunday Observance in Early Christianity (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian 
University Press, 1977). 

70 There are numerous texts that establish this point. Rosemary Radford Ruether's 
is perhaps one of the most direct. See Faith and Fratricide: The Theological Roots of 
Anti-Semitism (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 1997). 
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The reason why rabbis have been chosen as the sample for data collection and 

analysis for this dissertation is because they serve as gatekeepers to their religious 

communities of faith. As leaders, they are people with influence and power and are in a 

position to effect change. 71 The rabbis under consideration are also in a unique position to 

articulate their Shabbat experience. This is so because as professionally trained religious 

professionals, they have spent a good deal of time studying and reflecting on Shabbat. 

Generally speaking, they are also the more religiously observant members of the Jewish 

faith. According to the Reform rabbi I interviewed, the rabbis’ Shabbat is “intensified”: 

You’re talking to rabbis, right, which is a skewed group to talk to about the 
Sabbath in a lot of ways. In some manner we are more intensified... like it will 
take more intensified practice and realm of thought because that’s who we are and 
what we’re supposed to be doing. 

I hypothesized that Shabbat is the culmination of the week and a time of great 
responsibility for these religious leaders. Thus, the work performed on the day of rest by 
the rabbi adds a unique dimension to the proposed study, and provides a rich context for 
collecting and analyzing data from Shabbat experience. Shabbat represents the 
culmination of the week and rests in the nexus of clergy responsibilities and personal 
practice. American rabbis specifically have been selected primarily because of their 
accessibility (as opposed to rabbis in Europe or Israel) and relevance to the researcher’s 
own North American context, thus tightening the parameters of the project design. 

Admittedly, there are a variety of ways one could approach an empirical study of 
American pulpit rabbis’ Shabbat practices. For example, one could adapt May-Ellen 
Marian Colon’s quantitative study of Seventh-day Adventist Sabbath practices, or draw 

71 See Lila Corwin Berman, Speaking of Jews: Rabbis, Intellectuals, and the 
Creation of an American Public Identity (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2009). 
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from a similar survey methodology like the Pew research. The reasons I opted for a 
qualitative approach are four-fold. First, and perhaps most important, a qualitative line of 
inquiry most appropriately addresses the critical confrontation of the gap in research 
literature, and hence the research question: How do American pulpit rabbis practice 
Shabbat? What is needed is a complex, detailed understanding of the phenomenon. “This 
detail can only be established,” writes noted qualitative researcher John W. Creswell, “by 
talking directly with people, going to their homes or places of work, and allowing them to 
tell the stories unencumbered by what we expect to find or what we have read in the 
literature.” 72 

The three additional reasons why qualitative research is the most appropriate line 
of inquiry for the phenomenon under investigation are as follows. Second, a qualitative 
approach is uniquely adequate based on my background and experience as an Adventist 
Sabbath observer, which contributes to my interest for conducting the research in the first 
place. Third, if one accepts that knowledge is contextually situated, socially constructed, 
experientially pertinent, and therefore embodied, then the epistemological basis for this 
project is a much better fit than with the (neo)positivistic orientation so often associated 
with quantitative research. The logic of qualitative research, therefore, differs from 
quantitative and is thus more inductive, emerging, flexible, non-linear, and non- 
sequential. Finally, for theoretically generative and future comparative purposes, I wish 


72 

John W. Creswell, Qualitative Inquiry and Research Design: Choosing Among 
Five Approaches, 2nd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE, 2007), 40. 

Richard M. Frankel and Kelly J. Devers, “Study Design in Qualitative 
Research—1: Developing Questions and Assessing Resource Needs,” Education and 
Health 13, no. 2 (2000): 251. 
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to build on a similar study I conducted with Seventh-day Adventist pastors regarding 
their practice and experience of the Sabbath. 

Structure of the Dissertation 

In terms of how this dissertation is structured, I closely follow how standard 
qualitative studies are organized, with special attention to the four tasks or “moments” of 
Richard Osmer’s practical theological hermeneutical spiral. That is, virtually all 
published qualitative projects begins by establishing the relevancy of the study, and 
substantiate this with some kind of methodological or literature review. Then follows a 
presentation of the research question(s) and aims for the study, and an explication of 
methodology used to investigate the question(s). Additional sections include a thick 
description and later discussion of the findings. As for Osmer’s four interrelated tasks of 
practical theological research—descriptive/empirical, interpretative, normative, and 
pragmatic—there is obviously some overlap with empirical studies. However, the 
additions of theological reflection in the normative moment, suggestions made for a 
Christian revised praxis in the pragmatic, and how all four tasks fit together throughout 
the research process, set apart a practical theological study from the typical qualitative 
study. 

Chapter 1 introduces the dissertation by setting forth the overall aims and 
objectives of the study. I begin by locating the study historically and providing four 
theological motivations for the relevancy of examining the Jewish Shabbat from a 
Christian practical theological perspective. Due to the self-implicating and reflexive 
nature of practical theological research, it is critical to engage personally the phenomenon 
under investigation. This first chapter includes a section on the experiential background 
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for the study. In order to determine which specific methodology is most appropriate, I 
present a methodological review of the literature, followed by a proposal of what research 
lacuna need to be filled. Based on the aforementioned assessment, I then set the 
parameters of the research question before naming the limitations and location of the 
researcher. 

Chapter 2 is concerned with explicating the conceptual framework. Due to a 
pluralism within the field of practical theology, the description of this dissertation as a 
“practical theological'’ study is not as helpful as it may first seem. For this reason, I 
provide a brief overview of the developing academic field of practical theology, and more 
specifically identify Richard Osmer’s consensus equilibrium approach as the most helpful 
for organizing the study conceptually. Osmer also highlights the need to clarify one’s 
metatheoretical stances and how one engages in interdisciplinary work, which I do 
primarily with respect to epistemology and transversal rationality. The study of religious 
practices, within the broad conception of lived religious experience, is not self-evident; it 
requires clarification. I conclude this chapter with a discussion of practice: how it has 
been conceived both within the social sciences and the field of practical theology, and I 
use practice as a way to investigate the rabbi’s Shabbat experience. 

While the previous chapter is concerned with the conceptual framework, Chapter 
3 considers the methodological context and expands on the design of the dissertation. 
Though this study utilizes concepts culled from the philosophical school of thought 
known as phenomenology, it is important to distinguish this from phenomenology as a 
qualitative research methodology. Hence, this chapter begins by contextualizing the 
methodology and identifying which the specific phenomenological methodology I shall 
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employ, namely Max Van Manen’s Phenomenology of Practice and Interpretive 
Phenomenological Analysis. I then delineate the research procedures, which includes 
how I chose, recruited, and interviewed the participants. I also describe how I analyzed 
the interview data, ensured that the study was ethically sound, and what criteria I used to 
evaluate the quality of the study. 

Having conducted in-depth, semi-structured interviews with rabbis across the 
spectrum of Judaism, Chapter 4 describes my findings. An important perspective IPA 
brings to this stage of the research process is its attention to particularity, or the 
idiographic. Thus, in order to develop a thick description of how American pulpit rabbis 
practice Shabbat, attention to context is crucial. This chapter begins by providing a 
profile of six American pulpit rabbis. I then narrate the contours of the rabbis’ Shabbat 
from sunset to sunset, highlighting themes of practice, supported by relevant verbatim 
quotations from the rabbis themselves. Next, I place my findings in the context of 
contemporary Judaism in America, and finally compare them to Abraham Joshua 
HescheTs The Sabbath —a classic text all but one of the rabbis mentioned as the most 
significant contemporary Jewish work regarding Shabbat. 

Chapter 5 is a key chapter in terms of distinguishing this study as practical 
theological. It includes a theological reflection on the rabbis’ Shabbat practices in concert 
with normative views of the Sabbath in Christianity, specifically the Sabbatarianism of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church. Given the history of Christianity’s relationship to 
Judaism, it is critical that I, as a Christian researcher, analyze the rabbis’ experience on 
their own terms, but also reflect on that data for the church. In order to so, I rehearse and 
clarify the Christian-Jewish relationship over the centuries, particularly the period after 
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the Shoah. After briefly explaining this tenuous relationship, I then turn to the promise of 
post-Shoah theology as an analytical lens through which to de/reconstruct the Sabbath in 
an Adventist Christian context. All of this material is then brought into a mutually critical 
relationship with the Adventist theological and empirical connection to Judaism. 

Chapter 6 is perhaps the most critical and certainly the most constructive of them 
all. To be sure, the Sabbath has a long history within Christianity, but has anything 
changed since the Shoah? Can and should Christians revisit the Sabbath as a theological 
issue in Jewish-Christian relations? What role, if any, does Adventism play to this end? 
These are some of the questions I answer as I begin this final chapter. I then offer 
practical suggestions for Adventist praxis of the Sabbath after the Shoah, followed by 
reflexively returning to evaluate the effectiveness of the chosen methodology. As a 
practical theological study, unique in that the locus of my study is rooted in the religious 
practices of a religion different than my own, it is critical that I offer insights for the 
enterprise of practical theology. What have I learned? Where was I challenged? What 
worked well and what did not? These, and other questions, will be posed as I conclude 


with future directions for research. 



CHAPTER TWO 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Introduction 

Ever since the Enlightenment, relatively few people have aspired to be practical 
theologians. The reason is simple: practical theology has not been deemed real theology 
by the academic guild. For years academic theology has been concerned with texts and 
theory, while practical theology has focused on application and practice. However, since 
the mid-1900s there have been new developments, which have brought the field of 
practical theology to the fore. What was once a one-way street, with academic theology 
(i.e., biblical, systematic, historical, and philosophical theology) determining the 
direction of movement, is now becoming a two-way thoroughfare. The recursive 
relationship of theory and practice, or praxis, is now generally understood as informing 
each other. 

The purpose of the present chapter, therefore, is to account for this paradigmatic 
shift in thinking, and in so doing to set forth the conceptual framework for the present 
study. I aim to do this in five ways. First, I will discuss ways in which practical theology 
has been conceptualized; place definitions of practical theology in historical context; and 
highlight the methods commonly employed in the discipline. Second, and more 
specifically, I shall propose Richard Osmer’s consensus equilibrium approach to practical 
theology as the one favored in this dissertation. Third, I would like to include two 
sections particularly important for Osmer’s approach: working through the researcher’s 
metatheoretical positions and locating how the practical theological researcher 
conceptualizes interdisciplinary work. And finally, I shall attempt to unravel the variety 
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of uses of “practice,” especially within the field of practical theology, and set forth an 
appropriate understanding for the present project. 

A Brief Overview of Practical Theology 

What is practical theology? A survey of numerous texts and articles yields 
nuances in search of a definition. 74 John Swinton and Harriet Mowat define practical 
theology as “critical, theological reflection on the practices of the Church as they interact 
with the practices of the world with a view to ensuring faithful participation in the 
continuing mission of the triune God.” 75 Another description may be found in a recent 
article by Miller-McLemore, where she addresses practical theology as a “general way of 
doing theology concerned with the embodiment of religious belief in the day-to-day lives 
of individuals and communities.” Pattison and Woodward set forth a phenomenological 
explanation of practical theology as “a place where religious belief, tradition and practice 
meets contemporary experiences, questions and actions and conducts a dialogue that is 
mutually enriching, intellectually critical, and practically transforming.” 77 In addition, 
Farley links practical theology with the field of clergy education and is therefore 
concerned with the activities of the minister, the church, and general Christian practice, 

74 The language here is taken from Randy L. Maddox, “Practical Theology: A 
Discipline in Search of a Definition,” Perspectives in Religious Studies 18 (1991): 159. 

75 John Swinton and Harriet Mowat, Practical Theology and Qualitative Research 
(London: SCM, 2006), 25. 

76 Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore, “Practical Theology,” in Encyclopedia of Religion 
in America, ed. Charles Lippy and Peter Williams (Washington, D.C.: Congressional 
Quarterly, 2010), 1739. 

Stephen Pattison and James Woodward, “An Introduction to Pastoral and 
Practical Theology,” in The Blackwell Reader in Pastoral and Practical Theology , ed. 
James Woodward and Stephen Pattison (Oxford, U.K.: Blackwell, 2000), 7. 
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applying theological reflection to contemporary situations. 78 Finally, Osmer views 
practical theology as a method of research and hermeneutics. 79 

These definitions reveal the numerous directions in which practical theology has 
committed itself. To append six more definitions would only add to its complexity. 
Nevertheless, Miller-McLemore extracts at least four broadly conceived categories in 
which one can speak about practical theology. It is an activity of believers, a curricular 
area of theological education, an approach to theology that engages secular ways of 
knowing and empirical methodology, and an academic discipline pursued by a smaller 
subset of scholars—all at the same time. 80 To consider oneself a practical theologian, or 
at the very least to engage in the tasks of practical theology, one must learn to live with 
ambiguity, for there is no one universally accepted definition of the term. 81 As Alastair 
Campbell notes, “Because of the ‘situation based’ method it employs, practical theology 
can be expected to be fragmentary and poorly systematized. If it is constantly seeking out 
and presenting newly emerging situations, it cannot at the same time present a 
comprehensive and coherent account of itself.” Furthermore, as a practical theologian. 


70 

Edward Farley, “Practical Theology, Protestant,” in Dictionary of Pastoral 
Care and Counseling , ed. Rodney J. Hunter (Nashville: Abingdon, 1990), 934-936. 

79 Richard R. Osmer, Practical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2008). 

80 Miller-McLemore, “Practical Theology,” 1743. 

o 1 

Pattison and Woodward, “An Introduction to Pastoral and Practical Theology,” 
4. 


82 Alastair Campbell, “The Nature of Practical Theology,” in The Blackwell 
Reader in Pastoral and Practical Theology, ed. James Woodward and Stephen Pattison 
(Oxford, U.K.: Blackwell, 2000), 85. 
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one must learn to think theologically about life and become thoroughly acquainted with 
the languages of faith and science. 

Although the academic field of practical theology may be relatively new on the 
scene, at its core the aims of practical theology, as the relationships between theology and 
practice, have remained the same. One may argue that Paul’s epistles in the New 
Testament reflect this reality, as he worked out his approach to Christianity while 
engaged in missionary activities. All of his epistles are embedded in the lived experience 
of individual Christian communities so that Paul’s theology derived from these letters 
was not only contextual but in dialogue with revelation and lived religious experience. 
The tethering of theology and practice can also be seen from the time of the early church 
to the Middle Ages, as most theologians were either bishops or monks. 84 The renowned 
neo-orthodox theologian, Karl Barth, was insistent on this point as he described any 
distinction between theoretical and practical as a “primal lie, which has to be resisted in 
principle.” 85 


Gerben Heitink, Practical Theology: History, Theory, Action Domains (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1999), 105. Chris A.M. Hermans and Mary Elizabeth Moore 
would also add Peter’s address to the crowd in Acts 2:14-36 as a “case in point.” Both the 
Acts passage and Paul’s letters, especially to the Roman and Corinthian Christians, reveal 
how these apostles were “engaged in studying living situations and then responding to 
them with theological affirmations and guidance for action, in short, practical theology,” 
in “The Contribution of Empirical Theology by Johannes A. Van der Ven: An 
Introduction,” in Hermeneutics and Empirical Research in Practical Theology, ed. Chris 
A.M. Hermans and Mary Elizabeth Moore (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 11-12. 

84 Jaroslav Pelikan, The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (100-600), vol. 1 of 
The Christian Tradition: A History of the Development of Doctrine (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1975), 5. 

85 Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, ed. Geoffrey Bromiley and Thomas F. Torrance 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1955-1961), 787, quoted in Ray S. Anderson, The Shape of 
Practical Theology: Empowering Ministry with Theological Praxis (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Academic, 2001), 15. 
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Although it is debatable at to whether c. 1500 is the approximate date when 
theology was divorced from practice, it is clear this is the case in the deified halls of the 
university. 86 One reason for this particular date was the paradigmatic shift from a 
premodem to a modem mindset. In essence, this meant that human beings became the 
center of reality, the metaphysical was trumped by autonomous human reason, and the 
physical world was viewed as self-existent. Truth was thus understood as standing above 
reality and being objective. All subjective interpretations would eventually lead to fixed 

87 

universal principles. 

The project of Christian theology after this period brought forth numerous 
responses. Kant’s focal point was ethics and Hegel’s was the intellectual realm. Friedrich 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834), on the other hand, elevated the intuitive life; he looked to 
human experience, or Gefiihl (feeling) as he called it, as the foundation for theology. The 
importance of his theological method cannot be undervalued, for it was a “Copemican 
Revolution.” 88 Like Copernicus, who shifted the focus of astronomy to the sun as 
opposed to the earth as the center of the universe, Schleiermacher shifted the focus of 
theology to human experience rather than authoritative propositions about God as the 


86 According to Miller-McLemore, who draws on Randy L. Maddox in “The 
Recovery of Theology as a Practical Discipline,” Theological Studies 51 (1990): 653f., 
the rise of Enlightenment rationalism and the growth of the modem university are not 
entirely accurate starting points. She asserts how the medieval period was "equally 
instrumental,” in Miller-McLemore, “The ‘Clerical Paradigm’: A Fallacy of Misplaced 
Concreteness?” International Journal of Practical Theology 11, no. 1 (2007): 37. 

87 

Anderson, The Shape of Practical Theology, 17. 

88 • • 

Friedrich Schleiermacher, Brief Outline of the Study of Theology as a Field of 
Study, 3rd ed., rev. trans. of the 1811 and 1830 ed. (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 
2011 ). 
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source of theology. In other words, his innovation in theological method lies in the tum 
to the believing subject as the sole criterion for theology. This resulted in practical 
theology as a reflection on the theory of practice, or what is referred to today as an 
action-reflection model. 90 Consequently, Schleiermacher is considered the father of both 
liberal theology and the academic field of practical theology. 

Despite the enormous influence and significance of Schleiermacher to Western 
theology in general and practical theology in particular, some have argued that he did not 
realize the ramifications of what turned out to be his revolutionary thought. In his attempt 
to legitimize the discipline of theology worthy of the university by correlating theology 
as professional training akin to medicine and law, he inadvertently caused a division 
within the theological encyclopedia. This isolated practical theology as the field of study 
concerned with the application of the other theological disciplines, namely philosophical 
and historical theology, and resulted in a division between theology and practice. 

Practical theology and its subfields (liturgies, homiletics, pastoral theology, religious 
education, etc.) were now primarily concerned with “tips” and “techniques” for the 
professional minister. Edward Farley brilliantly traces the history of what he refers to as 
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Stanley J. Grenz and Roger E. Olson, 20th Century Theology: God and the 
World in a Transitional Age (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity, 1992), 44. 

90 James O. Duke and Howard Stone, “Orientation to Schleiermacher*s Practical 
Theology,” in Christian Caring: Selections from Practical Theology, ed. James O. Duke 
and Howard Stone (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988), 17. See also Willhelm Grab, “Practical 
Theology as Theology of Religion: Schleiermacher*s Understanding of Practical 
Theology as a Discipline,” International Journal of Practical Theology 9, no. 2 (2005): 
181-196; John E. Burkhart, “Schleiermacher’s Vision for Theology,” in Practical 
Theology: The Emerging Field in Theology, Church, and World, ed. Don S. Browning 
(San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1983), 42-57. 
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theologia and the devastating results of Schleiermacher’s project for the study of 
theology and theological education, namely the “clerical paradigm.” 91 

Farley's criticisms notwithstanding, it is clear that Schleiermacher was a 
trendsetting thinker who cannot be ignored. However, it was up to those who followed 
him to develop the field of practical theology even further, namely Karl Nitzsch (1787- 
1868) and Philip Marheineke (1780-1846). Limitations prohibit a further investigation of 
their work; suffice it to say that one significant direction in which practical theology took 
an intentional turn was towards dialogue with the social sciences. What Schleiermacher 
initiated as the turn of theology to the subject later resulted in the theory-praxis relation 


91 Edward Farley, Theologia: The Fragmentation and Unity of Theological 
Education (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 2001). For a more concise summary of the 
theologia concept and its implications see Farley’s “Theology and Practice Outside the 
Clerical Paradigm,” in Practical Theology: The Emerging Field in Theology, Church, 
and World , ed. Don S. Browning (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1983), 21-41. For a 
further development of Farley’s thought beyond Theologia , see his follow-up texts: The 
Fragility of Knowledge: Theological Education in the Church and the University 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1988); Practicing Gospel: Unconventional Thoughts on the 
Church s Ministry (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2003); and “Interpreting 
Situations: An Inquiry Into the Nature of Practical Theology,” in Formation and 
Reflection: The Promise of Practical Theology, ed. Lewis S. Mudge and James N. Poling 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 2009), 1-26. Farley and others have challenged Schleiermacher’s 
“clerical paradigm”; indeed, as Bonnie Miller-McLemore asserts, it has gained such 
staying power that it constitutes the primary way of characterizing the problem of 
theological education. However, Miller-McLemore goes on to challenge the dominancy 
of the clerical paradigm discourse by arguing “that it has distorted our perception, 
misdirected blame, and hence left other problems unattended...” in “The ‘Clerical 
Paradigm,’” 20. Instead, she seeks to reclaim the value of congregational and pastoral 
know-how; for in denigrating the clerical paradigm the field of practical theology has 
suffered a terrible blow: “how to teach it, how to learn it, and how to demonstrate it” 

( 21 ). 
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as the object for theological reflection. According to Van der Ven, '‘the central concept 
of practical theology is that of praxis.” 93 

But what is “praxis” precisely? David Tracy offers an oft-cited definition: praxis 
is “the critical relationship between theory and practice whereby each is dialectically 
influenced and transformed by the other.” 94 Tracy’s emphasis upon theory and practice as 
“dialectically influenced and transformed by the other” is important for practical theology 
to move beyond mere theory application. As for the latter, Van der Ven refers to this as 
an insufficient “two-phase” model whereby a particular pastoral problem is described and 
analyzed social-scientifically and then followed by theological reflection 95 Tracy calls 
for mutual critical correlations that “are between both the questions and responses of both 
phenomena, the Christian tradition and the contemporary situation, not simply ‘questions’ 
from one pole and ‘responses’ from the other.” 96 

Practical theology continued to develop as a field of inquiry in the early twentieth 
century, particularly in the United States, along the lines of pastoral theology. Pattison 
and Woodward see little need to distinguish between practical and pastoral theology: “It 
is probably futile to try and separate these areas either definitionally or in practice.” 97 

Q7 

Anderson, The Shape of Practical Theology, 24. 

Johannes Van der Ven, Practical Theology: An Empirical Approach (Leuven, 
Belgium: Peeters, 1998), vii. 

94 David Tracy, Blessed Rage for Order: The New Pluralism in Theology (New 
York: Seabury, 1975), 243. 

95 Van der Ven, Practical Theology, 2. 

96 Tracy, “The Foundations of Practical Theology,” 63 (emphasis his). 

97 Pattison and Woodward, “An Introduction to Pastoral and Practical Theology,” 


6 . 
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However, in North America, pastoral theology has come to be virtually synonymous with 
pastoral care and counseling—a field considered a sub-discipline of practical theology. 
Leading figures include Anton Boisen, who urged the study of “human living 
documents” and consequently founded the pastoral counseling and clinical pastoral 
education movements, and Seward Hiltner, whose Preface to Pastoral Theology “set the 
terms of reference for discussion of pastoral issues” for decades," 

Criticisms have been brought against pastoral theology methodology as being 
largely organized around a psychological interpretation of human experience and 
symbolic interpretations of God. 100 Furthermore, the “contemporary renaissance in 


98 According to Dana Wright, the developing field of practical theology in the 
United States moved in other directions as well—the religious education movement being 
one of them. See “The Contemporary Renaissance in Practical Theology in the United 
States: The Past, Present, and Future of a Discipline in Creative Ferment” International 
Journal of Practical Theology 6, no. 2 (2002): 299. 

Currently, those in the field of pastoral care and counseling have sought a 
language revision in order to reflect a more inclusive perspective and not be tethered to 
the overt Christian connections. The preferred name today is “spiritual care and 
counseling,” and is reflected in seminary and divinity school course offerings and 
hospital chaplain service departments across the United States. 

99 Alastair V. Campbell, Rediscovering Pastoral Care (Philadelphia: 

Westminster, 1981), 41. See Anton T. Boisen, An Exploration of the Inner World: A 
Study of Mental Disorder and Religious Experience (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1971); Seward Hiltner, Preface to Pastoral Theology (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1958). Johannes Van der Ven, in Practical Theology, provides a more 
nuanced version of practical theology in the United States then can be explicated here. He 
traces the origin of empirical theology—an intradisciplinary approach whereby the 
methodology of one discipline (the empirical sciences) is adopted by another (pastoral 
theology)—to the “Chicago School” of the early twentieth century and clinical theology, 
“both of which grew out of the clinical pastoral education movement” (5). The 
philosophical climate of these forms of theology lie in the pragmatism and empiricism of 
Jonathan Edwards, William James, and John Dewey in the U.S., as well as Enlightenment 
philosophers like John Locke, James Mill, David Hume, and John Stuart Mill (7). 

100 Andrew Purves, Reconstructing Pastoral Theology: A Christological 
Foundation (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2004), xiv; Andrew Purves, Pastoral 
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practical theology in the U.S.,” to use Dana Wright’s words, rendered invisible “the 
Christological determination of human history announced in the Gospel, making practical 
theology within the limits of the comic-kergymatic imagination appear naively 
confessional to the guild.” 101 Rebecca Chopp maintains that this is indicative of a liberal 
agenda, which “construes religion and theology in a way that may not be adequate to the 
present situation.” The result, Andrew Purves claims, has been a loss of Christology, 
soteriology, and the doctrine of God, and has caused the work of the Church to be based 
largely on secular goals and techniques of care. 

While much can be said about these authors and their critiques, it was the work of 
such theologians as David Tracy and Don S. Browning who helped shift pastoral 
theology back to a practical theology in the United States, thus brining practical theology 
much closer to a form known in the premodem era. However, this was not a complete 
resuscitation of theory and practice as coterminous, but rather a contemporary corrective. 
In contrast to the psychotherapeutic emphases of modem practical and pastoral theology, 
Tracy and Browning underscore the necessity of theological ethics and the public nature 


Theology in the Classical Tradition (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2001), 3. See 
also Thomas C. Oden, Pastoral Theology: Essentials of Ministry (New York: HarperOne, 
1983). 


101 Wright, “The Contemporary Renaissance in Practical Theology in the United 
States,” 292. 

Rebecca S. Chopp, “Practical Theology and Liberation,” in Formation and 
Reflection: The Promise of Practical Theology, ed. Lewis S. Mudge and James N. Poling 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), 121. 

103 Purves, Pastoral Theology in the Classical Tradition , 3. The subtitle to the 
following work also reflects this view: E. Brooks Holifield, A History of Pastoral Care in 
America: From Salvation to Self-Realization (Nashville: Abingdon, 1983). 
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of practical theology in a post-Shoah and globally pluralistic world. 104 Implications for 
this reconstruction of practical theology can be summarized in Browning’s sophisticated 
approach as outlined in his classic text, A Fundamental Practical Theology. For 
Browning, practical theological methodology “goes from practice to theory and back to 
practice. Or more accurately, it goes from present theory-laden practice to a retrieval of 
normative theory-laden practice to the creation of more critically held theory-laden 
practices.” 105 

Although there are many similarities that can be drawn between the field of 
practical theology in the United States and continental Europe in particular, there are 
some distinctions that should be noted as well. This is not to diminish the development 
and contributions of practical theologians in other parts of the world. Yet it is these two 
geographical regions that produced the most robust work. 106 Practical theology in both 
parts of the world shares a similar path but follows slightly different trajectories. 


104 For fuller listing of Tracy’s work consult the bibliography. 

105 Don S. Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology: Descriptive and 
Strategic Proposals (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991), 7. According to a survey among 
members of the International Academy of Practical Theology as to which texts have been 
the most influential, Browning’s A Fundamental Practical Theology is at the top of the 
list. Heitnik and Van der Ven follow in second and third place respectively, but by a wide 
margin. See “Essential Readings by Number of Nominations,” International Academy of 
Practical Theology, accessed November 19, 2013http://www.ia-pt.org/wp- 
content/uploads/2011/1 l/essential_num.pdf. 

106 This can also be justified be the fact that the major academic guilds and 
corresponding journals for practical theology are located in either the U.S. or Europe. 
These include the Association of Practical Theology, International Academy of Practical 
Theology, International Society of Empirical Research in Theology, and the British and 
Irish Association for Practical Theology. Journals include the International Journal of 
Practical Theology, Journal of Empirical Theology , and Practical Theology (formerly 
Contact). South Africa has its own guild and journal as well, but again, the publishing 
targets an English-speaking audience. 
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According to Friedrich Schweitzer, “Continental Europe was the cradle of practical 

theology, at least of practical theology as an academic discipline.” 107 This makes sense 

when you consider that German theologian Friedrich Schleiermacher as the fountainhead 

of modem practical theology. Europe was thus a location for “firsts”: the first to establish 

practical theology as a discipline and chairs of academic departments. 

With that said, Schweitzer asserts: “there is no unified tradition of Continental 

practical theology.” 108 It is not a specialty but a general designation of theology with 

praxis as its object, empirical research as its means, and a hermeneutical approach to 

theological reflection. As to the strong empirical orientation of European practical 

theological research, the contributions of Johannes Van der Ven have been enormous. He 

has almost single-handedly revived a form of theology with a “rather long tradition in the 

Anglo-American academic world,” 109 known as empirical theology, by relocating it 

within a paradigm of practical theology. 110 According to Van der Ven: 

Empirical theology is a product of the combination of empirical and hermeneutic- 
communicative methods: the hermeneutic-communicative approach functions as 
the frame of reference within which the meaning and significance of empirical 
research unfolds. 111 


107 Friedrich Schweitzer, “Continental Europe,” in The Wiley-Blackwell 
Companion to Practical Theology, ed. Bonnie Miller-McLemore (West Sussex, U.K.: 
Wiley-Blackwell, 2012), 465. 

108 Schweitzer, “Continental Europe,” 465. 

109 Van der Ven, Practical Theology , vii. 

110 Hermans and Moore, “The Contribution of Empirical Theology by Johannes 
A. Van der Ven,” 9. 

111 Van der Ven, Practical Theology, 32. 
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As for practical theology, he understands it to be the “theory of religious practice,” and 
can be studied on three levels: “the macrolevel of society and culture, the mesolevel of 
the church, or the microlevel of the individual.” One criticism brought against the 

empirical aspect of practical theology is that it is not normative. Van der Ven counters 
this critique by drawing on Karl Popper (1902-1994), Max Weber (1864-1920), and 
Jurgen Habermas, arguing that all research requires interpretation, and all interpretations 
are value laden. Hence, practical theology must be considered a normative science. 113 

In Europe, the so-called subdisciplines of practical theology led the way in terms 
of actual research conducted. According to Schweitzer, “religious education tends to be 
the most specialized” as well as the most prolific. 114 This bears important implications for 
the development of practical theology. Since religion and the State are more closely 
aligned in Europe, as opposed to the United States, this means that research and the 
teaching of religious education is often located in the area of education versus a 
department of or theology. Considering the increasing cultural and religious plurality that 
European countries have been experiencing, the dominance of individualization and 
declining affiliation with religious institutions, there are serious challenges to European 
practical theology. 

112 Johannes A. Van der Ven, Formation of the Moral Self (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1998), xi, quoted in Mary Elizabeth Moore, “Purposes of Practical Theology: 
A Comparative Analysis Between United States Practical Theologians and Johannes Van 
der Ven,” in Hermeneutics and Empirical Research in Practical Theology, ed. Chris 
A.M. Hermans and Mary Elizabeth Moore (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 169-170. 

113 Johannes A. Van der Ven, “An Empirical or Normative Approach to Practical- 
Theological Research?: A False Dilemma,” Journal of Empirical Theology 15, no. 2 
(2002): 7. 

114 Schweitzer, “Continental Europe,” 471. 
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These challenges have exposed practical theology’s Christocentrism and have 
forced the field to move in different directions. 115 As a subdiscipline of practical 
theology, but often located in a different department of the university, religious education 
in Europe is transforming these challenges to new vistas for research by engaging 
contemporary culture and the public square, as well as the interreligious dimension of 
learning. One important figure in this vein, among many European practical theologians, 
is Hans-Gunter Heimbrock of Germany. As a practical theologian and religious educator, 
Heimbrock has developed an empirical-theological approach based on life-world 
philosophy and phenomenology. He has also engaged in significant research drawing on 
the concept of “encounter” in dialogical interreligious education. 116 

We cannot underestimate what theologians like Van der Ven and Browning did to 
bring practical theology into the postmodern age, by reinvigorating it as a “substantive 
theological discipline with a basic methodology.” 117 By questioning the dominant 
psychological and clerical paradigms, practical theology went from a therapeutic model 
to an empirical-hermeneutic model in which interdisciplinary theological reflection on 


115 Again, for an insightful article that argues how practical theology must become 
more interreligiously sensible by first working out its issues intrareligiously, see Kathleen 
J. Greider, “Religious Pluralism and Christian Centrism.” 

116 Hans-Giinter Heimbrock, “Encounter as Model for Dialogue in RE,” in 
Religious Education as Encounter , ed. Siebren Miedema (Munster, Germany, 2009), 83- 
97; “Encounters in Diversity: Some Suggestions for a Dialogical Religious Education,” in 
Religious Diversity and Education: Nordic Perspectives , ed. Geir Skeie (Munster, 
Germany, 2009), 29-42; “A Se Verden som den Andre: Praktisk-Teologisk Nytentking 
Rund Persepsjonsbegrepet,” Kirke og Kultur 1 (2003): 53-66. 

117 J. Russell Burck and Rodney J. Hunter, “Pastoral Theology, Protestant,” in 
Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling . ed. Rodney J. Hunter (Nashville: 

Abingdon, 1990), 867. 
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the dialectical relationship of theory and practice, both informing each other, assumed 
center stage. To put it another way: 

[Practical theology has emerged as] a problem-solving and inductive discipline, 
which connects with practical issues in a way that illuminates and empowers. It 
also emerges as a way of reflection that draws on other disciplines in its analysis 
of experience in order to do justice to the complexity of the situation. 119 

Thus, it is essentially hermeneutical in nature, or to use R. Ruard Ganzevoort's 

terminology, practical theology is “the hermeneutics of lived religion.” 120 

In conclusion, practical theology can be understood as beginning with lived 

religion, human experience, practice, or a crisis. Practical theology then draws on a 

variety of sources and methods as a process of interpreting and reflecting on what is 

going on, namely revelation and science. Pattison and Woodward remind us that the 

disciplines employed in practical theology are varied and hinge upon the particular 

phenomena being considered. 121 For example, practical theology may draw on economics 

when analyzing financial debt, psychology when considering the experience of guilt, or 

anthropology when studying African tribal conflict. Each of these respective disciplines 

has embedded philosophical assumptions—such as the nature of knowledge, and 


118 • • • 

Derek J. Tidball, “Practical and Pastoral Theology,” in New Dictionary of 

Christian Ethics and Pastoral Theology , ed. David J. Atkinson and David H. Field 

(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity, 1995), 42. 

119 Elaine Graham, Heather Walton, and Frances Ward, Theological Reflection: 
Methods (London: SCM, 2005), 5. 

R. Ruard Ganzevoort, “Forks in the Road when Tracing the Sacred: Practical 
Theology as Hermeneutics of Lived Religion,” presidential address. International 
Academy of Practical Theology (Chicago, IL, August 3, 2009), accessed September 13, 
2013, http://www.ia-pt.org/wp-content/uploads/2011/1 l/presidentialaddress2009.pdf. 
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Pattison and Woodward, “An Introduction to Pastoral and Practical Theology,” 
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corollary research methodologies—such as case study, narrative research, and 
ethnography. Although employing social-science methodology and empirical research 
findings may be useful in the hermeneutical process, there are very real challenges that 
practical theologians must face with this critical correlation. Swinton and Mowat pose 
several questions: 

How does it actually link with theology? What kind of conceptual structure will 
allow the two disciplines to come together in a way that prevents one from 
collapsing into the other? Precisely where does the information elicited by 
qualitative research fit into the process of practical theology research? 122 

Nevertheless, every practical theologian must answer these and similar questions in order 

to maintain an integrative approach. 

A Consensus Equilibrium Approach to Practical Theology 
With this background in mind, I now explore the specific practical theological 
approach utilized in this dissertation as articulated by Richard R. Osmer, professor of 
Christian Education and Practical Theology at Princeton Theological Seminary. Perhaps 
Osmer’s greatest contribution thus far is making sense of the field’s plurality, in order to 
arrive at four general research tasks practiced, to a larger or lesser extent, by all scholars 
in the field: empirical/descriptive, interpretive, normative, and pragmatic. Another 
important element in Osmer’s “consensus equilibrium” approach to the task of practical 
theology is clarification of one’s metatheoretical positions. In a later section of this 
chapter I will discuss this second level of reflection and how it informs the practical 
theologian in all four of her tasks. But first I shall explicate Osmer’s approach to practical 
theology. 

Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology and Qualitative Research, 73. 

123 For a good overview of the available options, see Osmer, Practical Theology. 
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Any sketch of how practical theology has developed, as one of the four branches 
of the theological encyclopedia set forth by Friedrich Schleiermacher during the Modem 
Period, will reveal a wide range of diversity. Osmer names six strands of practical 
theology in the United States alone: 124 (1) postmodern transforming practice; 125 (2) 
American hermeneutical; 126 (3) Dutch/South African; 127 (4) Christo-praxis; 128 (5) 
American neo-Aristotelian; 129 and (6) American Barthian. 130 While these are only a few 


124 Richard R. Osmer, “Toward a New Story of Practical Theology,” International 
Journal of Practical Theology 16, no. 1 (2012): 68-69. 

125 Elaine Graham, Transforming Practice: Pastoral Theology in an Age of 
Uncertainty (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 1996); Mary McClintock Fulkerson, Places 
of Redemption: Theology for a Worldly Church (Oxford, U.K.: Oxford University Press, 
2010); Rebecca Chopp, “Practical Theology and Liberation.” 

126 Charles V. Gerkin, The Living Human Document: Re-Visioning Pastoral 
Counseling in a Hermeneutical Mode (Nashville: Abingdon, 1984); Browning, A 
Fundamental Practical Theology, James Fowler, “The Emerging New Shape of Practical 
Theology,” in Practical Theology: International Perspectives, ed. Frederich Schweitzer 
and Johannes Van der Ven (Frankfurt and Main: Peter Lang, 1999), 78-80. 

127 Van der Ven, Practical Theology, H. J. C. Pieterse, Preaching in a Context of 
Poverty (Pretoria, South Africa: Unisa Press, 2001). 

128 Anderson, The Shape of Practical Theology, Andrew Root, Revisiting 
Relational Youth Ministry: From a Strategy of Influence to a Model of Incarnation 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity, 2007). 

129 Dorothy C. Bass and Craig Dykstra, ed., For Life Abundant: Practical 
Theology, Theological Education, and Christian Ministry (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
2008); Kenda Creasy Dean, Almost Christian: What the Faith of Our Teenagers is 
Telling the American Church (New York: Oxford University Press, 2010). 

130 Deborah van Deusen Hunsinger, Theology and Pastoral Counseling: A New 
Interdisciplinary Approach (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1995); James E. Loder, The 
Logic of the Spirit: Human Development in Theological Perspective (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1998). 
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representations of practical theology within the confines of North America, 131 in actuality 
there are many more approaches that could be included, such as those from Europe and 
South Africa. Admittedly, the separation of the growing field of practical theology by 
continents is somewhat contrived; yet, as one who has been involved at the ground level 
in shaping the field to what it is today, Osmer states how discussion since the 1960s has 
always been characterized by international collaboration. This is evidenced, for example, 
by the emergence of the International Academy of Practical Theology and its publication, 

133 

International Journal of Practical Theology. 

What accounts for the wide range of approaches to and strands within practical 
theology, and is it possible to say anything concrete about what practical theologians 
actually do? Whilst the answer to both parts of this question is multifactoral, an important 
component, especially as it relates to the former, is the prevalence of pluralism. 

Religious, cultural, and intellectual pluralism is a key concept in Osmer’s thinking and 
serves as a starting point for situating contemporary practical theology. One idea he finds 
particularly helpful is Thomas Kuhn’s concept of paradigms, popularized in The 


131 For one of the first taxonomies of approaches to practical theology, see James 
N. Poling and Donald E. Miller, Foundations for a Practical Theology of Ministry 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1985); also significant are Kathleen A. Cahalan, “Three 
Approaches to Practical Theology, Theological Education, and the Church’s Ministry.” 
International Journal of Practical Theology 9 (2005): 63-94; Bonnie Miller-McLemore, 
“Toward Greater Understanding of Practical Theology,” International Journal of 
Practical Theology 16, no. 1 (2009): 104-123. 

132 

For a good example of the diversity concisely packed into one volume, see: 
The Wiley-Blackwell Companion to Practical Theology. 

Richard R. Osmer, The Teaching Ministry of Congregations (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox, 2005), xiv. 
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Structure of Scientific Revolutions , 134 According to Osmer, what made Kuhn’s work so 
influential was how he dismantled the stronghold of positivism in science by asserting 
that scientific paradigms change throughout history. The result, as Osmer writes, is: 
“What counts as good science in one paradigm is viewed as outdated and uninteresting in 
another.” 135 

Applying a revised understanding of Kuhn’s paradigms, Osmer believes the 
challenge today is not so about how to adapt to the shift from one paradigm to another 
but how to make sense of multiple competing paradigms within that same field. The task 
before the practical theologian, therefore, is coming to terms with the varied forms of 
pluralism, particularly intellectual pluralism, within her discipline while engaging other 
equally pluralistic fields of research. In the face of such challenges, Osmer asserts how 
practical theologians within their own specialized fields of inquiry (homiletics, pastoral 
care, religious education, Christian spirituality, leadership, etc.), and Christian 
denominational perspectives, have demonstrated an ability to interact with each other and 
have thus contributed to re-narrating their own story. Notwithstanding the positive 
developments of practical theologians who work amidst this pluralism, broadly 
conceived, the dominant voice within the international academic community of practical 
theologians is still from Mainline Protestantism. Osmer is critical of this fact and calls for 


134 Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions: 50th Anniversary 
Edition , 4th ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2012). 

Richard R. Osmer, “Practical Theology: A Current International Perspective,” 
HTS Teologiese Studies/Theological Studies 67, no. 2 (2011), accessed September 18, 
2014, http://dx.doi.org/10.4102/hts.v67i2.1058. 
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more voices at the academic table such as evangelical, charismatic, and those 
representing immigrant communities and racial-ethnic minorities. 136 

Given the reality of the current pluralistic milieu, Osmer defines practical 
theology as “that branch of Christian theology that seeks to construct action-guiding 
theories of Christian praxis in particular social contexts.” 137 It focuses on the “how to” 
within Christian ministry, but is guided by an informed theory of “why to”—“why we 
ought to practice the Christian way of life in certain ways in light of an interpretation of a 
particular social context and the normative claims of the Christian community.” 138 
Pluralism is one significant element of contemporary culture that has resulted in a range 
of approaches to practical theology; no one practical theologian today can attempt to 
speak for the whole. However, this does not nullify the possibility of being concrete 
about what practical theologians do. Osmer describes a specific direction that practical 
theology has been moving internationally as an interpretive theological discipline. When 
examining the variety of approaches to practical theology espoused by scholars around 
the globe, he writes: “four distinguishable but mutually influential tasks have emerged as 
central to practical theology as a field.” 139 Although he does not lay claim to originality 
with this scheme, he has championed it in many of his publications in practical theology. 
He explains why: “I believe virtually all practical theologians today give at least some 


136 Osmer, “Toward a New Story of Practical Theology,” 68-69. 
| 

Osmer, The Teaching Ministry of Congregations , xiv. 

138 . 

Osmer, The Teaching Ministry of Congregations , xiv. 

139 Osmer, The Teaching Ministry of Congregations, xv. 
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attention to the descriptive-empirical, interpretive, normative, and pragmatic tasks of 
practical theology—which represent a reflective equilibrium in our field.” 140 

These four tasks or movements of Osmer’s consensus equilibrium approach to 
practical theology constitute a paradigm of reflective practice, all of which inform each 
other within a hermeneutical circle or spiral. It is important to note that one can enter into 
the hermeneutical spiral at any point and, because of the interrelated nature of the four 
tasks, will inevitably move back and forth between each “moment,” especially within the 
descriptive-empirical and interpretive points on the circle. For example, in The Teaching 
Ministry of Congregations, Osmer begins in Part 1 with the normative task by discussing 
the biblical basis for teaching as contained in the apostle Paul’s letters. He then moves 
back into the descriptive and interpretive tasks via several case studies in Part 2, before 
returning to the normative task and concluding with recommendations for a revised 
praxis of teaching in local congregations in Part 3. Thus, according to Osmer, “it is the 
mutually influential relationship of practical theology’s empirical, interpretive, 
normative, and pragmatic work that allows this field to construct action-guiding theories 
of religious praxis.” 141 

The first task of practical theology is the descriptive-empirical. The question that 
lies at the heart of this task of practical theological reflection is, “What is going on?” This 
is an attempt to arrive at a thick description of a particular field of experience—a 
situation, problem, or practice—either within a Christian setting, such as a local 

140 Osmer, “Practical Theology: A Current International Perspective.” 

141 Richard R. Osmer, “Johannes Van der Ven’s Contribution to the New 
Consensus in Practical Theology,” in Hermeneutics and Empirical Research in Practical 
Theology: The Contribution of Empirical Theology by Johannes A. Van der Ven, ed. 

Chris A. M. Hermans and Mary Elizabeth Moore (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 152. 
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congregation, or in society at large. It is more than a social scientific practice of gathering 

data of an actual, empirical phenomenon. The practical theologian who opts to conduct 

his own qualitative and/or quantitative research also engages in this stage as astute 

listener and partner with the Holy Spirit. Osmer elaborates: 

The key term is “attending,” relating to other with openness, attentiveness, and 
prayerfulness. Such attending opens up the possibility of an I-Thou relationship in 
which others are known and encountered in all their uniqueness and otherness, a 
quality of relationship that ultimately depends on the communion-creating 
presence of the Holy Spirit. 142 

The second task is the interpretive. “Why is this going on?” is the question the 
practical theologian seeks to answer at this point. While the descriptive stage may draw 
on social scientific methods such as participant-observation, interviews, surveys, or a 
focus group to gather the necessary data, the interpretive moment enters into an 
intentional dialogue with specific theories. For example, an interpretive “conversation” 
can engage social scientific theories of practice (as I do in this dissertation) or could look 
to the arts as an interpretive lens. Whatever the case may be, the objective is to interpret 
and explain “patterns of behavior, actions, and ideas.” 143 As Osmer is apt to note, since 
the data of empirical research is not self-evident and must therefore be interpreted, it is 
vital that researchers be aware of the ways their own interpretive commitments inform 
their investigation. 144 In this way, the descriptive and interpretive are both individual as 
well as mutually influential tasks. 


142 Osmer, Practical Theology, 34. 

143 Osmer, “Johannes Van der Ven’s Contribution to the New Consensus in 
Practical Theology,” 150. 

144 
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Stepping into the realm of formal theology and ethics, the third task of practical 
theology—the normative—asks the following question: “What ought be going on?” 
Having developed an informed and thorough description of a particular episode, 
situation, or context, 145 the practical theologian who ultimately conducts research in 
service of the church, brings the aforementioned interpreted description into formal 
dialogue with the Christian tradition. The objective is “to construct [theological and] 
ethical norms to guide our responses, and learning from ‘good practice.’” 146 The work of 
the practical theologian during this stage most closely resembles the biblical scholar, 
Christian ethicist, or systematician; however, an important distinction must be made 
between these respective fields and practical theology. The goal of the practical 
theologian is not to develop a theological doctrine or write a biblical commentary, for 
example. Rather, he constructively makes use of these sources to articulate context 
specific models of divine and human action in order to “better understand the patterns of 
God’s praxis in the world and to shape the patterns of their lives and communities 
accordingly.” 147 

The fourth task that completes the hermeneutical circle is the pragmatic. The 
question under consideration here is: “How might we respond?” More specifically: “How 
might this area of praxis be shaped to more fully embody the normative commitments of 

145 These are technical terms used by Osmer to describe the following. “An 
episode is an incident or event that emerges from the flow of everyday life and evokes 
explicit attention and reflection”; “A situation is the broader and longer pattern of events, 
relationships, and circumstances in which an episode occurs”; “A context is composed of 
the social and natural systems in which a situation unfolds,” in Practical Theology, 12. 

146 Osmer, Practical Theology, 4. 

147 Osmer, The Teaching Ministry of Congregations , xvi. 
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a religious tradition in this particular context of experience?” One of the common 
misconceptions of contemporary practical theology is that it is “applied theology.” That 
is, the practical theologian develops tips and techniques for Christian ministry based on 
the work of the biblical scholar and/or systematic theologian. Though this task of 
practical theology is very much concerned with the pragmatic “how to” of praxis, one 
must remember it rests on the cumulative work of rigorous interdisciplinary scholarship 
aimed at formulating a specific action plan. Thus, when questions such as those 
mentioned above are posed, it becomes clear: 

Rules of art are not guidelines that can be applied in a mechanical or rote fashion. 

They presuppose creativity and good judgment on the part of the practitioner, who 

must determine a fitting course of action in a particular context or experience. 149 

In totality, all four tasks mutually inform each other, which is one of the reasons 
why practical theology must be differentiated from other ways of doing theology. As a 
paradigm of reflective practice, practical theology “makes room for reflection on 
experience and practice and for dialogue with the social science as it engages the 
normative resources of the Christian faith.” 150 But this only constitutes one level of 
reflection; there is second level that is equally important—the metatheoretical. At this 
level the practical theologian reveals how she conceptualizes and carries out the four 
tasks. In the next section I will give attention to the necessity of transparency in terms of 
one’s metatheory, as well as the role of the philosophy of social science and its 
relationship to the tasks of doing practical theology. 

148 Osmer, “Johannes Van der Ven's Contribution to the New Consensus in 
Practical Theology,” 151. 

149 Osmer, The Teaching Ministry of Congregations, xvi. 

150 Osmer, “Practical Theology: A Current International Perspective.” 
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Situating the Study Metatheoretically 

One of the hallmarks of practical theological research is interdisciplinarity. This 
means that as a theological field of inquiry, practical theology brings the concepts, 
methods, and sources of theological discourse into dialogue with other fields, largely that 
of social science. 151 But what exactly is the nature of social science and what is practical 
theology's relationship to the social sciences? These are the critical questions posed in 
this final section of the chapter, both of which reveal the researcher’s underying 
metatheory. In the words of Tony Jones, the metatheoretical commitments practical 
theologians make in conducting research, determine “the prejudgments that will guide the 
hermeneutics of the four moments.” 152 

A significant concept in this regard is reflexivity, which is the researcher’s ability 
to reflect on and articulate their perspective to others. 153 More specifically, reflexive 
empirical research consists of interpretation and reflection. The former is an 
epistemological analysis of one’s presuppositions and philosophical commitments as it 
relates to knowledge construction. This, in turn, feeds into an analysis of the research 
question and nature of the research design, the methodology and methods employed, and 
whether the research question could have been explored in alternative ways. 154 As for 
reflection, this second aspect of reflexivity can be understood as “interpreting one’s own 

151 Osmer, Practical Theology, 163. 

152 Tony Jones, The Church is Flat: The Relational Ecclesiology of the Emerging 
Church Movement (Minneapolis: JoPa Group, 2011), 25. 

153 Osmer, Practical Theology, 57. 

154 Carla Willig, Introducing Qualitative Research in Psychology, 3rd rev. ed. 
(Maidenhead, U.K.: Open University Press, 2013). 
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interpretations/’ 155 The aim is to ascertain to what extent the researcher has influenced 
and been influenced by the study. This section will consider my philosophical 
commitments, while further reflection on my own interpretations will be explicated in the 
concluding chapter of the dissertation. 

Allow me to begin with the first of the two guiding questions for this subchapter: 

What is the nature of social science? It is important to recognize that the social sciences 

cannot be understood apart from their relationship to the natural sciences, which are 

rooted in positivism—the theory that all positive knowledge is based on natural 

phenomena verified by empirical evidence. This is substantiated by the domination of 

empiricist and quantitative approaches in the work of European thinkers Emile Durkheim 

(1858-1917), Max Weber, and Leon Walras (1834-1910). “But that approach was 

eclipsed and effaced in the middle years of the twentieth century,” writes Alexander 

Rosenberg, “by Marxism, the Frankfurt School, phenomenology, structuralism, 

postmodernism, deconstruction, and critical theory.” 156 In this respect, the social sciences 

are more hermeneutically oriented and therefore have different objectives than the natural 

sciences. Rosenberg helpfully unravels the natural and social sciences’ tethered history: 

Unlike the natural sciences, which aim at causal theories that enable us to predict 
and control, the social sciences seek to explain behavior by rendering it 
meaningful or intelligible. They uncover its meaning, or significance, by 
interpreting what people do. 157 


155 Mats Alvesson and Kaj Skoldberg, Reflexive Methodology: New Vistas for 
Qualitative Research (London: SAGE, 2003), vii. 

156 Alexander Rosenberg, Philosophy of Social Science, 4th ed. (Boulder, CO: 
Westview, 2012), x. 
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The social sciences are thus concentrated on that aspect of interpreting human behavior 
referred to as action and their consequences. 

Notwithstanding the aforementioned distinctions between the natural and social 
sciences, specifically the legacy of positivism, it has become clear there are also a variety 
of perspectives within the social sciences themselves. The main lines of dispute between 
these two hinge on epistemology—the theory of knowledge. David Baronov names two 
of the primary epistemological issues: facts (value-neutral objects) versus values (value¬ 
laden objects); and empiricism (the role of direct observation and experience) versus 
rationalism (the role of logical deduction). 158 One significant pathway through some of 
the issues that contribute to pluralism within the social sciences is hermeneutics, which 
provided an early critique of positivism. Briefly put, hermeneutics is the art and science 
of interpretation, which initially began with how one interprets ancient texts, but later 
expanded to include the interpretive nature of human existence and thus the human being 
as an interpretive “text.” 159 Two towering figures whose work figures prominently in 
philosophical foundations for social science are Edmund Husserl (1859-1938) in 
phenomenology and Martin Heidegger (1889-1976) in hermeneutics. 160 As social 
scientists therefore turned their focus of research to social phenomena, an interpretive 

158 David Baronov, Conceptual Foundations of Social Research Methods, 2nd ed. 
(Boulder, CO: Paradigm, 2012), 4. 

ls9 For introductions, see: Paul Ricoeur, The Conflict of Interpretations: Essays in 
Hermeneutics (Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 2007); Richard E. Palmer, 
Hermeneutics (Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 1969). 

160 Donn Welton, ed.. The Essential Husserl: Basic Writings in Transcendental 
Phenomenology (Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 1999); Martin Heidegger, 
Being and Time: A Revised Edition of the Stambaugh Translation , rev. ed. (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 2010). 
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stance was necessary in order to make sense of human thought and action. In the words 
of Baronov: 

Owing to positivism’s strict value-neutral approach, it could not grasp the true 
meaning of value-laden social phenomena. Instead, proponents of hermeneutics 
called for investigative techniques that could recover the subjective meaning 
behind human action and social development. 161 

Given this brief account, it follows that investigating the qualitative nature of how 
American pulpit rabbis practice Shabbat best accords with the character of social 
scientific inquiry. More specifically, this project will adopt Hans-Georg Gadamer’s 
(1900-2002) emphasis on prejudgment in the Heideggerian hermeneutic circle. As a 
student of Heidegger, Gadamer works in concert with his teacher by clarifying the 
subjective nature of truth, thus countering a heretofore objective distancing from the 
pursuit of knowledge. Where he pushes the field of hermeneutics is in considering how 
the act of interpretation mediates the fusion of two subjective “horizons”: the past 
horizon of the creator and the present horizon of the interpreter. In this scheme, the 
prejudices and biases inherent in human interpretation are good and constitute a 
necessary precondition for understanding. An additional precondition for understanding, 
and one that figures notably in Gadamer’s work, is the role of language in shaping and 
limiting human experience. Both the act of mediating past and present horizons, as well 
as the significance of language, reflect what it means for Gadamer to be a subjective 
human being influenced by the historical and cultural circumstances characterizing one’s 
life-world. 

161 Baronov, Conceptual Foundations of Social Research Methods, 7. 

162 Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method (New York: Bloomsbury Academic, 


2013). 
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Modes of Cross-Disciplinary Thinking in Practical Theology 

Hermeneutics, (post)positivism, foundationalism, antifoundationalism, critical 
realism, and pragmatism, just to name a few: clearly there are dizzying arrays of 
philosophical choices social scientists must make in order to account metatheoretically 
for their research. This only complicates the work of practical theologians who are not 
only faced with pluralism within their own field but, by engaging in interdisciplinary 
dialogue, enter into another sphere of plurality. Hence, the second question that must be 
considered is: What is the relationship of practical theology to social science? In other 
words, how does the practical theologian conceive interdisciplinary work, and, more 
specifically, what approach have I chosen? Before I elaborate on the model most 
appropriate for this study, it is important to highlight some of the disciplines employed 
and models of interdisciplinarity extant in practical theology. 

To be sure, it is evident there are a variety of dialogue partners within the field of 
practical theology. Osmer provides a catalogue of these disciplines that practical 
theologians in Europe and North America have utilized throughout the twentieth century. 
These include, but are not limited to, the following: therapeutic psychology and case 
study method in pastoral care and counseling; developmental psychology, cultural 
anthropology, and critical social theory in Christian education; rhetoric and 
congregational studies in homiletics. Due to this plurality of dialogue partners, 
practical theological research proposals are quite different. The position that the 
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Richard Robert Osmer, “Toward a Transversal Model of Interdisciplinary 
Thinking in Practical Theology,” in The Evolution of Rationality: Interdisciplinary 
Essays in Honor of J. Wentzel Van Huyssteen, ed. F. LeRon Shults (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2006), 330-331. 
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theologian takes regarding to what extent one can dialogue with other disciplines, 
however, is a more central concern, which has far-reaching implications. 

Adding to the complexity are numerous models of interdisciplinary reflection. 
Osmer offers a helpful taxonomy of these approaches or families. The first of these is the 
correlational family of mutual influence and critique, which is premised on dialogue and 
not a one-way monologue. This includes Paul Tillich’s method of correlation, David 
Tracy and Don Browning's revised correlational model, as well as Rebecca Chopp and 
Matthew Lamb’s revised praxis method of correlation. 164 The second family of cross- 
disciplinary dialogue is what Osmer calls transformational models, and refers to how 
“distinct language worlds require transformation, not simple translation.” 165 This includes 
James Loder and Deborah van Deusen Hunsinger’s Chalcedonian model. 166 Also in this 
family are Hans Frei and the post-liberal’s ad hoc correlational model. 167 The family 
where disciplines intersect and diverge based on shared resources of rationality is 
transversal, and draws largely on the philosophy of Craig Schrag and the philosophical 


164 Matthew Lamb, “Communicative Praxis and Theology: Beyond Modem 
Nihilism and Dogmatism,” in Habermas , Modernity, and Public Theology , ed. Don S. 
Browning and Francis Schiissler Fiorenza (New York: Crossroad. 1992), 92-118; 
Rebecca Chopp, The Praxis of Suffering: An Interpretation of Liberation and Political 
Theologies (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 2007). 

165 Osmer, Practical Theology , 172. 

166 See Hunsinger, Theology and Pastoral Counseling-, Loder, The Logic of the 

Spirit. 


167 Hans W. Frei, Type of Christian Theology (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1992); George A. Lindbeck, The Nature of Doctrine: Religion and Theology in a 
Postliberal Age (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1984). 
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theology of J. Wentzel Van Huyssteen.' 68 It is this third family of interdisciplinarity, the 
transversal, that I find resonates the most with the nature of the subject matter in this 
dissertation. 

The transversal family of interdisciplinarity is rooted in a postfoundational model 
of practical theology, most prominently espoused by Osmer. Walking a fine 
epistemological line between the danger of cultural and moral relativism in more extreme 
postmodern expressions, and the overconfident truth claims of foundational ism, the 
postfoundationalist approach seeks to construct knowledge “on the basis of social 
practices, language, and values that are local and contextual.” 169 It takes seriously the 
pluralistic intellectual context of our postmodern world, and does so by acknowledging 
the resources of rationality through a transversal play of reason that overlaps and diverges 
with different disciplines, domains, and cultures. Osmer writes: “Postfoundationalism 
develops the concept of transversal reason, to highlight both the ability and obligation of 
human beings to move beyond their own cultural or disciplinary contexts to engage the 
perspectives of others. 170 Osmer explains it best by comparing the transversal “family” 
with the other two prominent approaches to interdisciplinarity: 


168 

Calvin O. Schrag, The Resources of Rationality: A Response to the 
Postmodern Challenge (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1992); J. Wentzel Van 
Huyssteen, Essays in Postfoundationalist Theology (Grand Rapids, Ml/Cambridge, U.K.: 
Eerdmans, 1997); The Shaping of Rationality: Toward Interdisciplinarity in Theology 
and Science (Grand Rapids, Ml/Cambridge, U.K.: Eerdmans, 1999). 

169 Osmer, The Teaching Ministry of Congregations, 308; Julian C. Muller, 
“Postfoundational Practical Theology for a Time of Transition,” HTS Hervormde 
Teologiese Studies/Theological Studies 67, no. 1 (2011). 
http://dx.d 0 i. 0 rg/l 0.4102/hts.v67i 1.837. 

170 Osmer, The Teaching Ministry of Congregations , 312. 
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Unlike the correlational ‘family’ which seeks to bring into a mutually influential 
relationship broad features of human experience (e.g., religion and culture, 
theology and science), a transversal model underscores the concreteness of 
interdisciplinary work, portraying it as a conversation between this particular 
scientist working in these specific ways with that particular theologian working in 
equally specific ways. Unlike the transformational ‘family,’ transversality 
underscores the permeable nature of cultural, religious, and disciplinary 
boundaries and the obligations to cross over to perspectives other than one’s own 
in the form of interreligious, intercultural, and interdisciplinary dialogue. 171 

In this dissertation I emphasize rationality, not as a way to bifurcate empiricism, 

for the study is based on gathering empirical data of the rabbis’ Shabbat experience. 

Rather, as a project in practical theology, which is located within the stream of social 

scientific inquiry, there will be a greater reliance on rationalism (over empiricism) in 

order to justify my interpretation. I have therefore chosen the transversal model of 

interdisciplinary reflection, for I believe it holds the most promise for a practical 

theological examination of Jewish religious practices. Following transversal rationality, 

therefore, the disciplines with which I will be in dialogue throughout the research project 

of Jewish rabbis’ Shabbat practices include hermeneutical phenomenology, practice 

theory, sociology and history of religion, Jewish-Adventist relations, and post-Shoah 

theology. 

Despite the strengths of Osmer’s two levels of reflection in practical theological 
research, namely the development of a more robust, logically coherent, and verifiable 
project, his approach is certainly not without its challenges. One critique of Osmer’s 
emphasis upon metatheoretical reflection is a seemingly endless amount of work one 
needs to do in order to justify one’s commitments philosophically, theologically, 
personally, and otherwise. Just as soon as one takes a stance with respect to 


171 Osmer, The Teaching Ministry of Congregations, 313. 
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epistemology, for example, another set of questions emerge, and then others, ad 
infinitum. Equally challenging is the demand for the practical theologian to be conversant 
in multiple disciplines, each with its own language and precise definitions. At the very 
least this should evoke epistemic humility and oblige the practical theologian to 
acknowledge his limitations, thus allowing room for more collaborative work with other 
scholars. 

Another criticism along these lines is Osmer’s contention that the four interrelated 
tasks of practical theology can be entered into at any moment within the hermeneutical 
spiral. While the four tasks are a helpful way of conceptualizing how to “do” practical 
theology, the perichoretic nature of this work exemplifies its daunting complexity. Tony 
Jones reminds us: “One must take care not to be overwhelmed by the circular and 
mutually critical nature of the four moments. We must remember that this is simply a 
metaphor for practical theological reflection.” 172 1 have attempted to mitigate this hazard 
by proceeding abductively—a research process that alternates “between theory and data, 
by which both are successively reinterpreted in light of each other.” “Abduction, like 

induction, emanates from data yet does not reject theoretical prejudices,” writes Alvesson 
and Skoldberg. Abduction is thus positioned to “utilize extant theory...as a source of 
inspiration for discovering patterns in the data, which enables the researcher to better 
understand the phenomena studied.” 174 


172 Jones, The Church is Flat, 26-21. 
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“Practice” as Point of Convergence in Contemporary Theory 

As a practical theological project, a key concept in this study, one where many 
disciplines converge, is that of “practice.” The practice of lived experience constitutes a 
common starting point, although it may be theoretically reflected upon in light of 
different contexts. Practice, and experience for that matter, can have multiple meanings 
and are notoriously difficult to define. Yet, it is important nonetheless to have a 
philosophical stance as to what practice actually means. 

In Christian parlance, practice is an older, yet very specific term that applies to the 
ascetical and spiritual disciplines that help individuals and communities become more 
attuned to the sacred. This is a key concept in spiritual formation, which is concerned 
with the process of “shaping and molding of the believer into conformity with Christ 
through the Spirit.” 175 The use of the term “practice” in contemporary Jewish literature 
spans quite a range, but generally, like Christianity, refers to how one lives out one’s 
beliefs. Jewish practice is commensurate with a specific form of religious living, or 
human action, with God consciousness, which can fill one’s life “with a sense of Divine 
Presence and human continuity, bondedness, joy, [and] textured living experiences full of 
love that make[s] everything worthwhile.” 176 As important as these understandings may 


175 Evan B. Howard, “The Three Temptations of Spiritual Formation,” 
Christianity Today, accessed January 6, 2013, 
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176 Irving Greenberg, The Jewish Way: Living the Holidays (New York: Simon 
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be, this constitutes only one way of defining practice. The more common use of the term 
within academia is one that comes from the social sciences, both of which are equally 
applicable to the study of practices in Christianity and Judaism. 

In The Practice Turn in Contemporary Theory , Theodore Schatzki locates 
“practices” as a major concept in current social thought. One of the reasons for its 
ubiquity across a large swath of disciplines, most notably in the natural, behavioral, and 
social sciences, is the impulse to move away from problematic dualisms in thinking. The 
apparent genius of practices is that they underlie both subjects and objects. Closely linked 
to the opposition of dualistic thinking, and another reason for the interest in practices, is 
the hermeneutical turn in philosophy and the social sciences to the everyday life-world. 
Regardless of the precise origin of the centrality of practices, a cursory survey of the field 
demonstrates the range of diversity and even conflict among practice theorists, both in 
terms of conceptions and research strategies. Yet, there are a number of ideas that unify 
the movement. Schatzki asserts how most conceive of practices, minimally, as arrays of 
embodied, human activity that occur within the field of practices. 

Two elements of this statement figure prominently in Schatzki’s analysis: 
embodiment and field of practices. To say that human activity is embodied is to 
acknowledge that “the skilled body” is the “common meeting point of mind and activity 
and of individual activity and society.” 177 Embodied practices thus dislodge the mind as 
the sole phenomenon in human existence: “the source of meaning, the receptacle of 

PA: Reconstructionist Rabbinical College, 2011); Arthur Waskow, Down-to-Earth 
Judaism: Food, Money, Sex, and the Rest of Life (New York: William Morrow, 1995). 

177 Theodore R. Schatzki, “Introduction: Practice Theory,” in The Practice Turn 
in Contemporary Theory , ed. Theodore R. Schatzki, Karin Knorr Cetina, and Eike von 
Savigny (London: Routledge, 2001), 3. 
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knowledge and truth, the wellspring of activity, and the co- or sole constitutor of 
reality.” Embodiment also entails mediation and mutuality, as practices are materially 
“mediated by artifacts, hybrids, and natural objects,” and are “centrally organized around 
shared practical understanding.” Another unifying idea, one in which Schatzki refers to 
as the “linchpin of the practice approach,” is the field ofpractices. As the meeting point 
of all interconnected human activity, the field of practices has become the place “to 
investigate such phenomena as agency, knowledge, language, ethics, power, and 
science.” 180 

Despite these shared convictions among practice theoreticians, a unifying 
definition is elusive. Andreas Reckwitz comes close, however, by distinguishing practice 
theory as a conceptual alternative to other forms of cultural theory, which are based in 
structuralism, semiotics, phenomenology and hermeneutics, and Wittgensteinian 
language game philosophy. These other forms of cultural theories include cultural 
mentalism, textualism, and intersubjectivism, all of which “offer opposing locations of 
the social and conceptualize the ‘smallest unit’ of social theory differently: in minds, 
discourses, interactions and ‘practices.” 181 Thus, a practice is a “routinized way in which 
bodies are moved, objects are handled, subjects are treated, things are described and the 

178 Schatzki, “Introduction: Practice Theory,” 11. 

179 Schatzki, “Introduction: Practice Theory,” 2. For a discussion on the history of 
mediation, focused on elucidating how the Enlightenment was an event in the history of 
mediation, thereby foregrounding how mediation should include “everything that 
intervenes, enables, supplements, or is simply between,” see Clifford Siskin and William 
Warner, ed.. This is Enlightenment (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2009). 

180 Schatzki, “Introduction: Practice Theory,” 13-14. 

181 Andreas Reckwitz, “Toward a Theory of Social Practices: A Development in 
Culturalist Theorizing,” European Journal of Social Theory 5, no. 2 (2002): 245. 
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world is understood.” 182 Similar to Schatzki’s proposal, Reckwitz places the human agent 
at the interpretive nexus of a constellation of crossings: the individual/social and the 
body/mind. The key to Reckwitz’s definition is that a practice does not envelop two 
separate realms; instead, “bodily and mental patterns are necessary components of 
practices and thus of the social.” 183 Practice theory is therefore a praxeological way of 
viewing the world. 

Dominate Theories of Practice in Practical Theological Research 

The centrality of practice in the wider cultural turn in academia signifies, among 
other things, the inescapability of culture’s role in any number of constructive projects. 
Indeed, no analysis is complete without some thought given to culture. Within the context 
of culture, practice has become one of the most important conceptual tools included in 
practical theological work as well. In surveying the use of practice in practical theological 
literature, there are at least two major schools of thought that dominate. 184 

The first is based on the moral philosophy of Alasdair MacIntyre, whose work is 
significant in the effort to undo the long-standing separation of “belief' and “practice.” 185 


182 Reckwitz, “Toward a Theory of Social Practices,” 250. 

183 Reckwitz, “Toward a Theory of Social Practices,” 252. 
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Unlike Gadamer's development of phronesis, where practice is integral for establishing 
human understanding as necessarily practical, MacIntyre viewed practice as more 
foundational. According to Ted Smith, MacIntyre is “not so much trying to describe what 
it means for knowledge to be practical,” as he is “using practice to name a kind of 
institution that can ground knowledge and values.” 186 Thus, according to MacIntyre, 
practice is a “coherent and complex form of socially established cooperative human 
activity” formed around pursuit of “goods internal to that activity.” This form of neo- 
Artistotelean virtue ethics emphasizes how “practices pursue the good in a coherent, 
traditioned way.” 188 

The other school of thought, represented by the French sociologist Pierre 
Bourdieu, understands practice from a different vantage point. In summarizing the 
corpus of Bordieu’s work, Elaine Graham writes: “Bourdieu’s idea of practice is an 
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attempt to transcend the dichotomy between...‘objectivism’ and ‘subjectivism.’” 190 The 
reason for the attack on these common dualisms in his field is because Bourdieu saw 
truth in both positions. The dialectic of these objective (causal power of social, economic, 
and political forces) and subjective (freedom of human actions) elements in his theory of 
practice is based on the concept of habitus', “structures ‘produced’ by ‘the material 
conditions of existence characteristic of a class condition.’” 191 For Bourdieu, habitus is a 
deeply embedded and enacted form of knowledge, which resides more in the body than in 
the consciousness. In this way practice constitutes “smaller bits” of socially meaningful 
action. 192 Thus, practice describes “human action in a way that highlights its embodied, 
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social, and habitual qualities.” 

Despite these differences, Smith notes how these respective practice theories are 
not incompatible or mutually exclusive: “Each uses language of ‘practice’ on the way to 
solving a different problem.” 194 According to Dorothy Bass, there are at least four 
characteristics of any theory of practice that most practical theologians can agree upon: 

(1) practices resist the separation of thinking from acting; (2) practices are social, 
belonging to groups of people across generations; (3) practices are rooted in the past but 
are also constantly adapting to changing circumstances; and (4) practices articulate 

190 Graham, Transforming Practice , 100. See Pierre Bourdieu, Outline of a 
Theory of Practice (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977). 
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wisdom that is in the keeping of practitioners who do not think of themselves as 
theologically trained. 195 Bringing these together, John Swinton offers a helpful definition. 
He articulates practice as a form of individual and communal value-laden action that 
emerges from various contexts that shape the way one views and encounters the world. In 
terms of Christian practices, he writes, “We practice what we believe in quite literal 
ways. In this sense Christian [or religious] practices are embodied theology which can be 
read, interpreted, and understood in a way similar to the way which we read and interpret 
texts.” 196 

Scholars of spirituality add an additional element of practice to consider for the 
practical theologian. Drawing on Rebecca Chopp’s understanding of practice, Elizabeth 
Liebert refers to practice as “the activity of continually bringing—practicing—lived 
spirituality into our scholarship.” 197 While Belden Lane would agree with Liebert insofar 
as the study of Christian spirituality is self-implicating, in the end he is still cautious as to 
how much of the “self 5 should be included in one’s research. Instead he prefers the reader 
to complete, “in their experience of performative reading [of the final written product of 
research], what the voice (or voices) of the author had only begun to suggest.” 198 On the 
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other hand, Mary Frohlich aligns herself with Liebert and argues for the notion of 
interiority—“an appropriation of one’s own experience in which intimacy precedes and 
grounds objectivity” 199 —as foundational “to both the object and method of the discipline 
of spirituality.” 200 Thus, by adding practice and interiority as foundational hermeneutical 
principles, the implication is clear: “the actual ‘object’ that spirituality studies cannot be 
approached except with the attitude like that of one who takes up a spiritual 
discipline.” 201 

Using Practice to Investigate Rabbis’ Shabbat Experience 

Thus far, the discussion of practice has gone from its theoretical roots in cultural 
theory within the social sciences to its adaptation and use within practical theology. 
However, what remains to be seen is how such an understanding is relevant for 
examining a Jewish religious practice such as Shabbat. In other words, how will practice 
be conceptualized in this study? 

I noted above how in contemporary Jewish literature conventional use of the term 
“practice,” as a form of value-laden human action, is analogous to practice within a 
Christian context. This makes sense considering how Judaism and Christianity share a 
common textual origin, and therefore common religious terminology. This is only 

Essays in Honor of Sandra M. Schneiders, IHM , ed. Bruce H. Lescher and Elizabeth 
Liebert (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist, 2006), 66. 
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compounded by the fact that the center for Jewish intellectual life, at least for the past 
five hundred years, has been in Western Europe. For this reason, clerics in both religions 
share a common tradition of science as well. 

It is important to note, however, that despite these similarities in how practice is 
conceptualized with Christianity and Judaism, they are not the same. It is not that Jews 
lack ideas that correspond to Christian theological topics, asserts Lawrence Hoffman, but 
those ideas must undergo a translation process to arrive at the parallel. The same can be 
said about categories of practice—how Judaism is lived. Hoffman describes a two-fold 
problem. 

Jewish categories can end up being translated in such a way that they become 
utterly Christianized, in which case they cease being descriptive of what Jews 
actually experience. Or Jews can answer questions about Christian categories by 
simply translating old Hebrew documents into modem English and then pointing 
to them as if to indicate what the Rabbis would have said if they lived in our time 
and spoke English. 203 

These distinctions speak to Lieberf s insistence on the methodological necessity of the 
self-implicating nature of practical theological research in examining practices. Due to 
my life-long practice of Sabbath observance as a Seventh-day Adventist, there is a 
potential danger of imposing my own Christian categories of the Sabbath in interpreting 
Jewish rabbis’ Shabbat practices. 204 
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The crucial difference between Christian and Jewish practice, despite similarities, 
is the social, cultural, historical, and religious nexus of the field of practices in which they 
arise and give shape. This is where the social scientific understanding of practice is most 
helpful, and developing a thick description of Shabbat practices, where Jewish rabbis are 
able to speak about practice using their own authentic language, is paramount. To extract 
such data requires a qualitative approach, which, according to Harriet Hartman, has 
traditionally been quantitative in nature within Jewish social science research. 205 In terms 
of studying Jewish identity, demography has been the preferred method for data 
collection; however, in the late 1990s researchers like Bethamie Horowitz, Steven Cohen, 
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and Arnold Eisen broke with tradition by introducing qualitative studies. One result of 
this move was to expand measures of Jewish identity to include more experiential aspects 
such as Shabbat meals. Nevertheless, as mentioned in the methodological review in 
Chapter 1, this has not resulted in any specific qualitative research on Jewish rabbis or 
their Shabbat practices. 

With this in mind, the use of practice theory in this study will be less normative 
than those proposed by the neo-Aristotelian and Bourdieuian camps within American 
practical theology (i.e., Bass, Dykstra, Graham). Instead, it will be more in line with 
Reckwitz’s understanding of practice mentioned above, which accords with a more 
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generic and inclusive definition. One additional perspective on practice is also helpful for 
this study, and that is Max Van Manen’s Phenomenology of Practice. According to Van 
Manen, practice is phenomenologically rooted in the pragmatic and ethical concerns of 
how to act in our personal and professional lives. A phenomenology of practice does not, 
however, aim at creating “intellectual tools” or “prescriptive models,” but rather “aims to 
open the possibilities for creating formative relations between being and acting, between 
who we are and how we act, between thoughtfulness and tact.” 207 

In terms of practical theology, Hans-Giinter Heimbrock offers a 
phenomenological way of conducting an empirical investigation that holds promise for 
the study of Jewish Shabbat practices within the life-world of the rabbi. He begins with 
an open, definitional understanding of a phenomenon, in this case the rabbis’ Shabbat. He 
then proceeds inductively by entering into the context of everyday life by way of the 
senses. For Heimbrock, the phenomenological concept of perception in theology is 
necessarily a concept of embodied human subjects who intentionally focus on particular 
objects in situated fields—dynamic, interactive spaces where people develop connections 
and contexts. 208 As it relates to methodology, Heimbrock warns against the 
“technisizing” of the phenomenological method in practical theology. On the contrary: “It 
is necessary to combine methodological steps of several disciplines in line with 
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phenomenological key ideas." 209 Nevertheless, he is not immune to the rationality of 
qualitative procedures. 

Summary 

The objective of this chapter has been to clarify the conceptual framework for the 
study of rabbis’ Shabbat practices. This project is distinctly a practical theological 
endeavor. However, labeling my study as practical theological is not necessarily self- 
evident, due to pluralism extant within the field. For this reason, I provide a brief 
overview of how this field of theological inquiry developed, noting differences between 
American and European approaches. 

As a way through the plurality extant within the field, I outlined Richard Osmer’s 
consensus equilibrium approach. This included four distinct, but interrelated moments, 
that describe the task(s) of practical theology: descriptive/empirical, interpretive, 
normative, and pragmatic. Another important component of Osmer’s approach, which 
pulls from the best of international practical theology, is the necessity to engage in a 
second order of reflection. This metatheoretical clarification is most evident in the work 
of European empirical theologians, such as Johannes Van der Ven. One metatheoretical 
component that is especially relevant is how one engages in interdisciplinary work. After 
surveying a variety of interdisciplinary models or “families,” I proposed a 
postfoundationalist model known as transversal rationality as most relevant for this 
dissertation. 

As a study that examines Shabbat, within the context of lived Judaism, it is 
important to have a basic philosophical orientation as to the nature of practice. Although 

209 Heimbrock, “Given Through the Senses: A Phenomenological Model of 
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contemporary Christian and Jewish literature conceives of practice in similar ways, and 
given the nature of shared texts and religious terminology, there are distinct differences 
between these two Abrahamic religions. What is most important in this regard is not 
superimposing Christian categories of Sabbath practice onto the rabbis’ Shabbat 
experience. Throughout the research process attention must be given to the data— 
interview material containing an authentic description, in their own language, as to how 
rabbis practice Shabbat. In this dissertation, I diverge from more normative conceptions 
of practice in American practical theology, and opt for a general social scientific 
approach, concretized by a phenomenological perspective, and most notably used by 
Hans-Gunter Heimbrock. 

Building on this conceptual framework, which is rooted in the field of practical 
theology, the next chapter will discuss research methodology. One of the challenges with 
many theories of practice is that they lack a corollary methodology. Thus, Chapter 3 
seeks to apply the concepts introduced in the present chapter. 



CHAPTER THREE 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY AND DESIGN 

Introduction 

One of the most frequent criticisms of qualitative studies is the absence of 
methodological transparency. One way to test the reliability and validity of a study is if it 
can be reproduced. In order to do so, however, the researcher wanting to replicate the 
study must have an adequate understanding of how the study was conducted in the first 
place. What specific methodology was employed and why? What method(s) were used to 
obtain the data, and were they consistent with the chosen methodology? How was the 
data analyzed? In other words, is the study methodologically justifiable? The purpose of 
this chapter is to answer these questions by delineating each element of the research 
process: how the study is philosophically grounded, what methodology and methods are 
most appropriate, and what procedures I followed in the research process. 

Phenomenology as Philosophical Orientation 

The empirical research methodology most useful for examining rabbis’ Shabbat 
practices in this study is phenomenology. Phenomenology has been central to the task of 
continental European philosophy for nearly a hundred years and also influential within 
the American academy. As the study of “structures of experience, or consciousness,” 
phenomenology has been hailed as the “proper foundation of all philosophy—as opposed, 
say, to ethics or metaphysics or epistemology.” Though Edmund Husserl is generally 
recognized as founding this philosophical school of thought at the turn of the twentieth 
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century, he certainly was not the first to employ the term “phenomenology.” In fact, the 
term first began to appear in philosophical texts as early as the eighteenth century, most 
notably in the writings of Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). Nevertheless, in breaking with 
the positivist orientation popular in his day, Husserl came to the conclusion that 
experience is the source of all knowledge. 

The word “phenomenology” comes from the Greek, phainomcnon , meaning the 
study of a phenomenon. But what is the specific “phenomenon” under investigation? The 
phenomenon being studied is conscious human experience from a first-person point of 
view. Specifically, the range of human experience embraces “perception, imagination, 
thoughts, emotions, desire, volition, and action.” The key to understanding the manner in 
which a phenomenologist studies conscious human experience is in the nature of 
reflecting on the subjective, first person experience. Phenomenology, therefore, assumes 
a familiarity with the type of experiences characterized. In this way, the practice of 
phenomenology classifies, describes, interprets, and analyzes structures of experiences in 
ways that answer to our own experience. 

Though Husserl’s contributions to phenomenology are felt even to this day, this 

radical way of doing philosophy, as a practice in which the objective is to get “to the truth 

212 

of matters” to describe phenomenon as it appears to the “experiencer,” has evolved. 

The first break with Husserlian phenomenology was by Husserl’s student, Martin 
Heidegger, who radically transformed the field with the publication of his classic Being 
and Time. Heidegger argued that Husserl erred in trying to separate structures of 
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consciousness and empirical phenomena; they are actually part of the same realm— 
Dasein or being-in-the-world—and not based on any a priori, rational order. 213 Further 
developments were made by such formative figures as Hans-Georg Gadamer in terms of 
philosophical hermeneutics, Hannah Arendt (1906-1975) and the phenomenology of the 
public sphere, and Emmanuel Levinas (1906-1995) with his turn to the phenomenology 
of alterity. Among the French phenomenologists, Jean-Paul Sartre (1905-1980) continued 
to develop phenomenology existentially, Maurice Merleau-Ponty (1908-1961) 
emphasized the role of embodiment in his phenomenology of perception, while Jacques 
Derrida (1930-2004) famously introduced the phenomenology of deconstruction. 

What makes phenomenology so appealing to postmodern researchers is its focus 
on an individual’s own perspective, describing the individual’s world as they experience 
it. “ The assumption,” Steinar Kvale writes, “is that the important reality is what they 
perceive it to be.” 214 In other words, individuals are an expert on their own life and 
experience. In essence, phenomenology is a form of hermeneutics, which says, “Human 
consciousness is the key to understanding the world.” 21 ' Thus, the way an individual 
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constructs their experience is through language. 
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One method utilized in phenomenological research is the qualitative research 
interview, which “has a unique potential for obtaining access to describing the lived 
everyday world.’'" In this way the interviewees serve as informants about themselves. 
The task of the interview is to unearth relevant information about a phenomenon. 
Interviewing, then, becomes the “art of excavation” and the task is to “enable the 
interviewee to give the relevant information in as accurate and complete a manner as 
possible.” 218 In this context it is important to recognize the dialogical role of the 
interviewer and interviewee or co-researcher. 

As a study that utilizes phenomenology as a research methodology, 
intersubjectivity and the nature of shared meaning lies at the heart of understanding the 
dialogical role of the interviewer and participant. The types of questions asked, and the 
way the interviewer listens and interprets those answers, will help form the knowledge 
produced. 219 The idea is that the interviewer must be sensitive to what the interviewee 
says, and to their ways of understanding and constructing meaning. In this dissertation, 
the interviewer will ask the interviewee to recount relevant situations, contexts, and 
events so they can effectively construct or reconstruct their experience of Shabbat in the 
interview setting. Although the researcher brings numerous presuppositions and biases, 
that does not necessarily discount the possibility of discovering knowledge. Indeed, such 
prejudices are often the necessary context for the movement towards knowledge. 220 
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Phenomenological Research Methodologies 

Since the dawn of phenomenology on the philosophical landscape, there have 
been numerous applications in terms of research methodology. 221 Perhaps the two most 
well known texts are by Clark Moustakas and Max Van Manen. These prominent 
theorists also represent two different approaches to phenomenology. 222 Moustakas’ 
transcendental phenomenology is heuristically focused on describing the phenomenon 
being studied. An important concept in Moustakas’ research scheme is the investigator’s 
need for “bracketing,” in which the researcher’s experiences and biases are set aside in 
order to gain a fresh perspective. 223 Although Van Manen discusses the need for 
description, he is oriented toward interpreting lived experience. In order to do so, Van 
Manen recounts a dynamic interplay of describing a lived experience, interpreting these 
“texts” of life, and the role of writing in the reflection process. 224 

While there is much that can be said about Moustakas’ descriptive approach to 
phenomenological research, in this dissertation I favor Van Manen’s emphasis upon 
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phenomenological hermeneutics and interpretive writing, otherwise known as 
Phenomenology of Practice. According to Van Manen, Phenomenology of Practice refers 
to “the kinds of inquiries that address and serve the practices of professional practitioners 
as well as the quotidian practices of everyday life”; “it is for practice and of practice.” 225 
“It does not aim for technicalities and instrumentalities,” urges Van Manen, “rather, it 
serves to foster and strengthen an embodied ontology, epistemology, and axiology of 
thoughtful and tactful action.” 226 To be sure, Van Manen is not averse to research 
procedures, as his initiatory text on researching lived experience shows. However, he 
favors a more open phenomenological approach that is sensitive to the realization that life 
is “rational and logical,” but is also: “subtle, enigmatic, contradictory, mysterious, 
inexhaustible, and saturated with existential and transcendent meaning that can only be 
accessed through poetic, aesthetic, and ethical means and languages.” 227 

One additional phenomenological research methodology that has relevance for 
this dissertation is Interpretive Phenomenological Analysis (IPA). It surfaced in the mid- 
1990s as an approach to capture and revitalize the significance of experience in the 
history of psychology, thus resurrecting a pluralistic psychology envisaged by William 
James (1842-1910). Though IPA draws on a variety of long-standing ideas and concepts, 
proponents of IPA do not claim originality. Rather, IPA “is an attempt to operationalize 
one way of working with those ideas,” namely that of phenomenology and 
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hermeneutics. Jonathan Smith’s article in Psychology and Health is generally 
recognized as a landmark paper that helped establish IPA as a viable research 
methodology in the field of psychology. 

According to proponents, “IPA is a qualitative research approach committed to 
the examination of how people make sense of their major life experiences.” 230 It is 
distinctly phenomenological in that it seeks to “explore experience in its own terms.” 

Two major theoretical axes, therefore, pivot on “experience” and hermeneutics. With 
respect to the former, IPA theoreticians view experience as located within a hierarchy of 
“units,” to use Wilhelm Dilthey’s terminology. 231 The smaller units of experience are 
located at a rudimentary level where we are all caught up with the unconscious 
experience of everyday life, albeit the transitory moments of experiential awareness. The 
larger units of experience, more commonly the subject of IPA research, are where those 
moments of experiential awareness hold larger significance in a person’s life and serve as 
markers for past and present meaning. The second major theoretical axis is informed by 
hermeneutics. Interpretive Phenomenological Analysis practitioners recognize: “Access 
to experience is always dependent on what participants tell us about that experience, and 
that the researcher then needs to interpret that account from the participant in order to 
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understand their experience.” 232 Thus, there is a dual hermeneutic, or a two-stage 
approach to obtain meaning from data, that must be taken into consideration. 233 

In addition to the two theoretical axes, another key concept in IPA is the attention 
to particularity. “It [IPA] wants to know in detail what the experience for this person is 
like, what sense this particular person is making of what is happening to them.” 234 In this 
sense, IPA is idiographic, and studies are therefore conducted on relatively small sample 
sizes. The favored method is that of the in-depth, semi-structured interview, which is 
followed by case-by-case and then cross-case analyses. The final write-up is typically an 
interpreted narrative of the researcher’s findings, supported by key verbatim excerpts 
from participants. 

In sum, phenomenology as a philosophical orientation, and more specifically as a 
qualitative research methodology, opens up numerous possibilities to study phenomena 
that are “difficult to confirm given the strict guidelines of historical verification.” 235 As 
David Perrin notes, this is extremely useful considering that much of the history of 
Christian spirituality includes legitimate phenomenal aspects such as “grace, inspiration, 
conversion, belief, martyrdom, [and] piety.” These are also categories of inquiry for 
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practical theologians. Therefore, given that the object of study for the discipline of 
practical theology is experience and practice, phenomenology clearly lends itself to 
appropriation. For the purpose of this dissertation, the phenomenological approach is 
understood as a form of qualitative research, and will follow the principles and 
procedures outlined by Van Manen and IPA. 

Research Outcomes 

Despite the burgeoning interest in the Sabbath, especially within mainline 
Protestant circles, the majority of published texts shy away from the biblical specificity of 
it being a precise day of the week. That is, Jewish rabbis, and Christian pastors from 
Sabbath keeping traditions for that matter, view the Sabbath as sacred time that begins at 
Friday sunset and concludes at Saturday sunset. My supposition is that rabbis do not view 
the Sabbath day as an experience that can be moved to a different day of the week out of 
convenience for the rabbi's schedule. If this is true then this presents a potentially unique 
challenge to experiencing and practicing Shabbat, which is different from those who do 
not practice the Sabbath as a literal twenty-four hour period of time. 

Representations of the Sabbath include theological and theoretical perspectives, 
occasional biographical vignettes, and anecdotal evidence. These sources can be 
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helpful in determining how to understand the Sabbath experience of rabbis. However, 
they are not completely adequate for offering a sound evaluation of these rabbis’ unique 
situation of Sabbath keeping. What are lacking from the literature are rigorous empirical 
studies that can help inform, compliment, and even challenge normative views of the 
Sabbath. In this way the present study seeks to meet this research gap and specifically to 
function as an exercise in practical theology. 

One outcome for this research study, therefore, was how this will benefit Jewish 
rabbis. In other words, how does one apply the information obtained from this research? 

It was the researcher’s hope that the research itself would serve as such an application to 
the rabbis. What was needed, then, was a way to analyze how the rabbis were affected by 
participating in the study. Approximately one month after the interviews were conducted 
the researcher initiated a brief follow-up conversation via email. The purpose of this 
conversation was to understand how the interview and the editing of the transcripts 
affected their attitudes and practices of Shabbat. Unfortunately, only four of the six rabbis 
responded. The Modem Orthodox rabbis wrote: “The interview is fine. It’s funny to read 
a transcript of my own talking; it kind of sounds weird.” The Reform rabbi noted: “my 
Shabbat practice hasn't changed since we spoke.” In response to my question, “How did 
the interview and the reading and editing of the transcript affect your understanding and 
practice of Shabbat?” the Reconstructionist rabbi concisely responded, ‘“No.” Finally, the 
Renewal rabbi commented: “Looks fantastic, Erik. You are welcome to use it as you like. 
It was a pleasure for me to participate.” Based on these responses, participation in this 
study did not yield any particular change in the rabbis’ practice of Shabbat. 
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Additional outcomes for this dissertation included the following. It is the 
researcher’s hope that the results from this study will provide the religious professional 
with at least one useful piece of information: how some rabbis practice Shabbat. The 
phenomenological data explored in this dissertation can thus provide a fuller 
understanding of how to help rabbis navigate the presumed challenges of balancing 
responsibilities and work on Shabbat. This study also serves as an attempt more 
intentionally to open up interreligious dialogue between Jews and Christians, centered on 
a religious practice, the Sabbath. Finally, by reflecting on the actual Shabbat practices of 
rabbis, and with that understanding enter into a dialogue with primary and secondary 
sources of Sabbath theology from an Adventist Christian perspective, this study moves in 
the direction of helping construct an Adventist practical theology of the Sabbath after the 
Shoah. 

Sampling Philosophy 

Building on the foundation of phenomenology as a research method practiced 
through qualitative research interviews, participants for this study were selected through a 
purposive, criteria-based process. A relatively small number of participants were sought 
for individual interviews in this study, in order to obtain a thick description of the Jewish 
rabbis’ practice of Shabbat. My hope was to find the greatest degree of difference within 
this sample. In the end, six rabbis were selected on the basis of maximum variation. 239 In 


According to IPA theoreticians: “As a rough guide, we would suggest that 
between three and six participants can be a reasonable sample size,” in Smith, Flowers, 
and Larkin, Introduction to Phenomenological Analysis, 51. Additionally: citing noted 
qualitative research expert, Donald E. Polkinghome, Creswell posits that given the nature 
of phenomenological methodology “researchers should interview from 5 to 25 
individuals who have all experienced the same phenomenon,” Qualitative Inquiry and 
Research Design, 61. 
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order to achieve this, I selected participants who met the following criteria: those with a 
range of experience, from newly ordained to many years of ordained experience as a 
rabbi; rabbis of small and large congregations; and rabbis from across the spectrum of 
American Judaism: Hasidic, Modem Orthodox, Conservative, Reform, Reconstructionist, 
and Renewal. 

A further explanation as to why the sample consisted of American pulpit rabbis 
and not another Jewish demographic is in order. One of the reasons is that my research 
with rabbis grows out of a previous study I conducted on how Adventist pastors practice 
and experience the Sabbath. In order to provide a basis for some degree of comparison, 
which enriches my findings, I considered it was necessary to focus on clergy within 
Judaism. Since I chose ordained pastors who had parishioners, I also wanted to select 
rabbis who were charged with serving a local congregation, as opposed to ordained rabbis 
not involved in the daily grind of the rabbinate. A second reason for selecting rabbis as 
the sample for my research is that I was aiming to collect the richest data possible on 
Jewish Shabbat practices. My supposition was that since rabbis function as leaders within 
a Jewish community, they are obliged to embody more fully Jewish religious practices. 

By reputation, rabbis are known for being exceptionally strong in practicing Shabbat. As 
noted in Chapter 1, “Parameters of the Research Question,” this was confirmed by one of 
the participating rabbis, who said: 

You’re talking to rabbis, right, which is a skewed group to talk to about the 
Sabbath in a lot of ways. In some manner we are more intensified... like it will 
take more intensified practice and realm of thought because that’s who we are and 
what we’re supposed to be doing. 

Limitations in the sample selection included, but were not limited to, financial 
resources of the researcher and the population being studied. With respect to the latter. 
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there were numerous challenges. First, given the history of Christian proselytizing of 
Jews and the aforementioned anti-Jewish Christian theology, some participants may have 
been reluctant to offer full disclosure to someone who is not a member of their own 
vocational and/or religious community. This was a reality that could not be quickly 
undone. My approach was to convey, to the best of my ability, through a discussion of 
informed consent, the aims and objectives of the research, and through personal 
demeanor that my intentions were for the purpose of understanding the rabbi’s Shabbat 
experience on his own terms. Furthermore, each participant was ensured that his 
anonymity would be maintained. Second, due to limited time and Financial resources the 
sample size was small for this study and therefore limited data was gathered. Flowever, 
this was not necessarily a methodological limitation given the nature of 
phenomenological research being that of a deep interview. 

Participant Recruitment 

The procedures utilized in this study were as follows. The researcher initiated 
contact through email with potential participants matching the selected sample. 240 
Individual interviews were then scheduled based on the availability of participants and 
the researcher. With individual participants, open-ended semi-structured interviews were 
conducted in such a way as to maintain awareness of how the observer influenced the 
responses. The researcher—a male, white, Euro-American in his thirties—conducted 
each interview, lasting approximately one hour, and audio recorded the sessions. 
Interviews took place in the participant’s office—a comfortable venue where the 
participant and researcher could speak candidly. Field notes were taken directly after 

240 See Appendix A for a sample of the letter to rabbis inviting them to participate 
in the study. 
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each session to describe the context under which the interviews took place and any 
observations noted by the interviewer to accompany the audio recorded interview. 

Interview Agenda and Transcription 

The researcher developed prompting questions to illicit information about the 
participants' experience and practice of Shabbat. 241 Due to the fact that a semi-structured 
interview is somewhat unpredictable, it is important to realize that further questions 
emerged based on the way each participant related their Shabbat experience. Thus, the 
interviewer followed up with additional questions and explored themes that came out of 
the participants’ responses related to the purpose of the study. Following each interview, 
the researcher prepared transcripts. The participants were given a copy of the written 
transcript, sent as an e-mail attachment, which provided an opportunity for the participant 
to review it for accuracy and to add additional written information as an addendum if 
they felt any pertinent information was omitted in the original interview. Including the 
research participant in the research process allowed the interviewee to become a “co¬ 
researcher” of the study as it is oriented to meaning-making and interpreting the practice 
of Shabbat. 242 

Data Analysis and Interpretation 

After each interview, the researcher transcribed the interview verbatim and 
analyzed the data before conducting the next interview. In this way the knowledge gained 
from each interview interacted recursively with emerging themes and informed future 
interviews. The researcher not only analyzed the transcripts but also included other texts 

241 See Appendix D for a sample list of the questions posed in the interviews. 

242 Van Manen, Researching Lived Experience , 98. 
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such as field notes taken directly after each interview, as outlined by Van Manen and 
IPA. 

Procedures included Van Manen’s Researching Lived Experience , which touch on 
three aspects. The first aspect is what he calls the holistic or sentient approach. This 
approach considers the text as a whole and aims to formulate a phrase that captures the 
fundamental meaning of the text. The second is the selective or highlighting approach. 
The objective here is to read a select text through several times asking the question: 

“What statement(s) or phrase(s) seem particularly essential or revealing about the 
phenomenon or experience being described?” These statements are then highlighted or 
circled. The third aspect is the detailed or line-by-line approach where every sentence or 
cluster of sentences is considered. Again, the guiding question is what these sentences 
reveal about the phenomenon or experienced being described. 243 

Proponents of IPA follow similar procedures as Van Manen, but are more detailed 
in their account, enumerating six steps. It is important to note that all of these steps are 
placed within a framework of moving between the part and the whole of the 
hermeneutical circle. Thus, “This little bit of text is looked at in the context of the whole 
transcript,” writes Smith, Flowers, and Larkin, and “the whole interview is thought of 
from the perspective of the unfolding utterances being looked at.” 244 The six steps 
outlined by the IPA approach to phenomenological research are the following: (1) read 
and re-read the original interview data; (2) initial note taking, which includes descriptive, 
linguistic, and conceptual comments, as well as employing strategies of de- 

243 Van Manen, Researching Lived Experience, 93. 

244 Smith, Flowers, and Larkin, Introduction to Phenomenological Analysis . 81. 
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contextualization; (3) developing emerging themes; (4) searching for connections across 
emergent themes with the use of such strategies as abstraction, polarization, 
contextualization, and numeration; (5) moving to the next case; and (6) looking for 
patterns across cases. Hence, this study melded Van Manen's approach and IPA's six 
steps. The transcripts and texts were thus analyzed using a multifaceted approach, which 
was used to find links and relationships to emerging categories. Saturation was achieved 
when no new themes emerged from data analysis. 

Evaluative Criteria for Qualitative Research 
“Since its early-20th-century birth in modem, interpretive form, qualitative 
research has been haunted by a double-faced ghost,” writes Norman Denzin and Yvonna 
Lincoln. 24 '’ The first is based on the assumption that qualified qualitative researchers can 
objectively observe human experience in the social world with “clarity and precision.” 
The second rests on the belief that research participants, being present in the world, can 
report on his or her experience. Though various methods have been employed to carry 
out these beliefs, since Dilthey preferred methods have been along interpretive lines. As 
qualitative research has developed, asserts Denzin and Lincoln, poststructuralist and 
postmodernist critiques have challenged these two assumptions resulting in much more 
nuance in the socially embedded and intersubjective lifeworlds of the researcher and 
participant. Hence, “there are no objective observations”; subjects cannot fully account 


245 Norman K. Denzin and Yvonna S. Lincoln, “Introduction: The Discipline and 
Practice of Qualitative Research,” in The SAGE Handbook of Qualitative Research, 3rd 
ed., ed. Norman K. Denzin and Yvonna S. Lincoln (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE, 2005), 
21 . 
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for their actions, but only offer stories about what they did and why; and there is “no 
single method [that] can grasp all the subtle variations in ongoing human experience.” 246 

Part of the dilemma in determining the reliability and validity of a qualitative 
study is the uneven nature of such studies. The subjective nature of knowledge is oft 
times used as a cloak to mask shoddy and less rigorous research, and a response to 
critiques that asserts that one never intended to generalize the findings (i.e., such findings 
are only “true” in this context at this time and for these individuals). The implication is 
that the reader has no way of replicating the study or verifying it because the 
methodological framework and procedures have not been explicit. 247 Another 
challenge—one that is now considered axiomatic—is that evaluative criteria for 
quantitative studies have been misapplied to qualitative research. This has been the case 
despite the fact that both clearly come from different metatheoretical frameworks 
(ontology, epistemology, methodology, etc.), have different aims and objectives, and are 
based on fundamentally different research questions. Advocates for a quantitative 
approach argue for “evidenced based” research, which is “scientific” in the sense that it is 
based on experiments, especially randomized experiments. 248 To impose such standards 
upon qualitative research is problematic at best. It is now generally recognized that the 


246 Denzin and Lincoln, The SAGE Handbook of Qualitative Research, 21. 

247 See Kate Caelli, Lynne Ray, and Judy Mill, ‘“Clear as Mud": Toward Greater 
Clarity in Generic Qualitative Research,” International Journal of Qualitative Methods 2, 
no. 2 (Spring 2003): 1-24; Ronald J. Chenail, “Communicating Your Qualitative 
Research Better,” Family Business Review 22, no. 2 (June 2009): 105-108. 

Ernest R. House, “Qualitative Evaluation and Changing Social Policy,” in The 
SAGE Handbook of Qualitative Research, 3rd ed., ed. Norman K. Denzin and Yvonna S. 
Lincoln (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE, 2005), 1078. 
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experimental criteria used to judge the adequacy of such scientific research—validity, 
reliability, and generalizability—is too narrow and not universal. Osmer asserts: 

It is no longer possible to legitimate scientific research by appealing to a single set 

of criteria. Criteria vary, depending on the kind of research being conducted and 

its guiding purpose. 249 

So, given the nature of phenomenological research and the guiding purpose of the 
study, what were the evaluative criteria for this project? Drawing on Linda Yard ley’s 
sophisticated and pluralistic guidelines for assessing the quality of qualitative research, 
the authors of IP A offer four broad principles: (1) sensitivity to context, (2) commitment 
to rigor, (3) transparency and coherence, and (4) impact and importance. Based on 
these four principles, which may be applied irrespective of the methodological 
orientation, the criteria for evaluating this phenomenological study was assured in the 
following ways. 

Sensitivity to context (1) and commitment (2) can be demonstrated partly by close 
engagement with the idiographic as located in the handling and analyzing of data 
resulting from the interviews. According to IPA authors: “An IPA analysis is only as 
good as the data it is derived from and obtaining good data requires close awareness of 
the interview process.” 251 Evidence of this can be seen in that the data generated from 
interviews with the rabbis were contextualized and reflected upon in relationship to social 
scientific studies on contemporary American Judaism and reflected upon in light of a 
perennial Jewish text on the practice under investigation: Heschel's The Sabbath 

249 Osmer, Practical Theology , 57. 

250 • 

' Linda Yardley, “Dilemmas in Qualitative Health Research,” Psychology and 
Health 15 (2000): 215-228. 

2? 1 Smith, Flowers, and Larkin, Interpretive Phenomenological Analysis, 180. 
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(Chapter 4). Furthermore, a substantial number of verbatim extracts were used to support 
the argument being made, thus giving voice to all the participants as co-researchers and 
allowing the reader to corroborate the interpretation being made. By paying careful 
attention to the reality described by the participants in their own language, indigenous to 
their experience, the study moved towards truthfulness. 

The principle of rigor (2) refers to the thoroughness of the study. One criterion in 
this category includes the completeness of analysis. “The analysis must also be 
sufficiently interpretive, moving beyond a simple description of what is there to an 
interpretation of what it means.” 252 If Chapter 4 represents a description of findings, then 
Chapters 5 and 6 move well beyond a “simple description.” In these chapters I engage 
post-Shoah theology in a mutually critical dialogue between a thick description of the 
rabbis’ Shabbat practices and the Seventh-day Adventist practice of the Sabbath, which I 
then reflect upon in light of Jewish-Christians relationship. Rigor can also be 
demonstrated by how participants were asked to preview preliminary research findings 
and give feedback on their perception of whether the analysis of the data accurately 
reflected their experience. This feedback was integrated into the data interpretation—an 
attempt “to make sense of the researcher trying to make sense of the participant’s 
experience.” ' Observations, data-gathering, and analysis were thus kept in a constant- 
comparative relationship, mutually informing each other, and continuing to add depth to 
the thick description and interpretation of the phenomenon of Shabbat practice. 


' Smith, Flowers, and Larkin, Interpretive Phenomenological Analysis , 181. 

in 

Smith, Flowers, and Larkin, Interpretive Phenomenological Analysis , 183. 
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The final two principles can be demonstrated as follows: The principle of 
transparence (3) is clearly reflected in the present chapter, where I have endeavored to 
describe the stages of the research process, including sample selection, how the 
interviews were conducted, and the steps used to analyze the data. As for the principle of 
coherence (3it is really up to the reader to determine whether the write-up flows well, is 
logical, and presents a coherent argument. One advantage that this project has over 
similar studies that are not conducted as a Ph.D. dissertation, is that I have access to 
experienced scholars on my dissertation committee who serve as “independent auditors,” 
evaluating each stage of the research process, providing necessary feedback, and 
therefore ensuring that the study meets the necessary criteria for quality and validity. The 
test of whether this study fulfills the final principle—impact and importance—is 
“whether it tells the reader something interesting, important or useful.” 254 Again, such an 
evaluation ultimately rests with the reader; however, the final chapter fleshes out the 
pragmatic implications of this project for an Adventist praxis of the Sabbath after the 
Shoah, proffers gleanings for the enterprise of practical theology, and names a number of 
areas that can build upon the present study. 

Ethical Perspectives 

iff 

An interview inquiry is a moral enterprise; ' therefore, I followed strict ethical 
guidelines. To begin, each participant was viewed as a valuable human being, a creation 
of God, and thus was respected accordingly. Confidentiality was maintained in an 
absolutely professional manner. To assure this was the case, all audio recordings and 

254 Smith, Flowers, and Larkin, Interpretive Phenomenological Analysis , 183. 

255 Kvale, Interviews, 109. 
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transcripts were maintained in a secure location, locked behind two compartments. 
Finally, transparency as to the goals, outcomes, and methods were upheld with the 
Institutional Review Board of CST, who approved the study without qualification. 

Another element of the ethical nature of qualitative research is informed 
consent—the process of getting permission from the participant before conducting a 
study with them. Thus, participants were informed as to the purpose, nature, and 
methodology of the research being conducted. In order to protect the participants’ rights, 
after thorough discussion of them, I required each participant to sign an informed consent 
agreement and a “permission to audio record and transcribe” form. 256 Participants were 
told they could discontinue participation in the study at any time, and that they would 
have the right to request that the information gathered from them not be used in the study 
after all. 

Summary 

In this chapter I sought full-disclosure in terms of my research design. The 
empirical research methodology most useful for examining rabbis’ Shabbat practices was 
based in the philosophical school of thought known as phenomenology, which considers 
the range of conscious human experience from a first-person point of view. I therefore 
utilized a phenomenological methodology, which operationalizes phenomenological 
concepts in order to describe, analyze, and reflect on the subjective, first person 
experience. This included the use of semi-structured interviews as the primary method 
used to gather data of the Shabbat phenomenon. Of the numerous approaches to this type 
of qualitative research, along with corresponding research procedures. Max Van Manen’s 

' See Appendices B and C, respectively, for a sample of the informed consent 

forms. 
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Phenomenology of Practice and Interpretive Phenomenological Analysis were 
demonstrated to be the most relevant. 

Due to the nature of interview inquiry as a moral activity, I followed strict ethical 
guidelines. I did this first by seeking approval for my study from the Claremont School of 
Theology Institutional Review Board (IRB). Second, I provided informed consent to 
research participants, and sought their permission to be included in the study, clarifying 
their choice to opt-out for any reason whatsoever. I also ensured the participants' 
anonymity by securing interview recordings and transcriptions in a locked compartment, 
as well as masking their names and any pertinent information that could identify them. 
Validity and quality of the study was also demonstrated by meeting four general 
principles as outlined in IPA: sensitivity to context, commitment and rigor, transparency 
and coherence, impact and importance. 

Having laid out in this chapter the conceptual framework and detailed the research 
methodology, the next chapter is comprised of a report on the findings of my research. 
How do American pulpit rabbis practice Shabbat? After relating a two-fold narrative— 
the first chronological and the second thematic—I shall then locate the findings within 
the context of contemporary Judaism in the North American context. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


DESCRIPTION AND INTREPRETATION OF FINDINGS 

Introduction 

As a practical theological research endeavor, the structure of this dissertation is 
largely patterned after Richard Osmer’s four “moments” of practical theology: 
descriptive, interpretive, normative, and pragmatic. Having laid the groundwork for these 
four in the first three chapters, the present chapter engages the first and second moments, 
the descriptive-empirical and interpretive. According to Osmer, these “moments” seek to 
answer the following questions: What is going on? Why is this going on? The tasks, 
therefore, are to gather information that helps “discern patterns and dynamics in 
particular episodes, situations, or contexts,” and to seek to understand why these patterns 

nen 

and dynamics are occurring. In order to accomplish this, first and foremost particular 
attention must be paid to the language used by the participants as they describe their 
practices and experience of Shabbat. This chapter shall thus be comprised of direct 
verbatim quotations by participants resulting in a thick description of the rabbis’ Shabbat. 

The present chapter will begin by offering a detailed profile of the rabbis. This 
will then be followed by a “big picture” portrayal of how all six of the participants 
practiced Shabbat, from preparation to havdalah. The next section will take a closer look 
at the rabbis’ Shabbat practices in which I shall discuss three super-ordinate themes: 
factors in the rabbis’ Shabbat formation, halakhah as the dividing line of difference 
between traditional and progressive rabbis, and the promise and peril of practicing 
Shabbat for these rabbis. The final sections in this chapter will contextualize and interpret 

Osmer, Practical Theology , 4. 
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the thick description with findings from history, Jewish social science, and Heschel’s The 
Sabbath —a book which Rabbi Lawrence Kushner referred to as “the primary text for all 

VO 

subsequent American Jewish spirituality.” 

A Profile of Six American Pulpit Rabbis 
The sample for this dissertation was purposive and therefore included a selection 
of rabbis who shared numerous characteristics within a range of maximum variation. To 
review but also expand on what was stated in Chapter 3, selection criteria included rabbis 
who first and foremost were actively serving a specific congregation. This was necessary 
for at least two reasons. First, I hypothesized that there was considerable difference 
between ordained rabbis not actively engaged in the religious leadership of a 
congregation and those who were, particularly for the more progressive rabbis. The 
second reason was based on the necessity of comparative value with a previous study of 
mine regarding the practice and experience of the Sabbath among Seventh-day Adventist 
clergy. In that study I conducted interviews with five, white, male SDA ordained 
ministers all serving in at least one church each. Thus, in order to more accurately 
compare the Sabbath/Shabbat practices of both pastors and rabbis in the present study, it 
was important to follow a similar sampling philosophy and research methodology. 

Like all world religions today, Judaism is not monolithic. Thus, to characterize 
Jewish practice as the same for all Jews irrespective of time, place, and/or circumstance 
reveals unawareness as to the spectrum within Judaism. Thus my sampling philosophy 
called for maximum variation in order to gather the richest, most varied data possible. It 
was important, therefore, to select rabbis who represented varying perspectives of 

Rabbi Lawrence Kushner quoted in Abraham Joshua Heschel, The Sabbath: Its 
Meaning for Modern Man (New York: Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 2005), back cover. 
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practice. This included two traditional rabbis, the first being Chabad-Lubavitch and the 
second a Modem Orthodox. Three of the participants worked as a rabbi on the more 
progressive end of Judaism: Reform, Reconstructionist, and Renewal movements. To 
round out my sample of six, I chose a rabbi from Conservative Judaism—a movement 
that historically has attempted to tread a middle ground between the more traditional and 
progressive strains. 

For these reasons I selected six, male rabbis who ranged in age from their late- 
twenties to their mid-sixties. All participants, with the exception of the Renewal rabbi, 
were married and had never been divorced. Five of the six rabbis who were married also 
had children of varying ages: from elementary school age to grown, married adults. The 
Hasidic, Modem Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform rabbis all had children still living 
at home. With the exception of the Hasidic rabbi, wives of four of the rabbis were 
employed outside the home and worked in a variety of fields, such as law and full-time 
teaching in a Jewish day school. Additionally, all of the participants had completed high 
school, obtained a bachelor’s degree, and completed rabbinic training commensurate with 
their respective Jewish movement’s requirements. Two participants had gone on to 
postgraduate education and were in the dissertation stage of completing a Ph.D. 

From a professional point of view, all of the participants were ordained rabbis 
with a range of experience. The Renewal rabbi had recently been ordained and was 
serving in his first congregation, while the other rabbis had anywhere from ten years to 
decades of rabbinate experience. Interestingly, none of the rabbis had grown up as the son 
of a rabbi; they were all first time rabbis in their immediate families. Having said that, 
only one of the rabbis had experience in other lines of work outside the rabbinate. The 
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Reconstructionist rabbi chose the rabbinate as a second career, having previously worked 
in education. Moreover, throughout his career he had gone in and out of being a pulpit 
rabbi to pursue other lines of employment. 

The size and location of the rabbis’ shul also varied, although all of them were 
located in the northeastern part of the United States—a densely populated region for 
Judaism. The Renewal rabbi’s largely secular Jewish congregation had fewer than one 
hundred families, and had moved around within its urban setting to a variety of rental 
locations. The Hasidic rabbi also worked in an urban setting, serving primarily Jewish 
students and Hasidic inquirers at a Chabad House. The Reform rabbi worked at a very 
large, multi-staffed synagogue in an affluent urban setting. Mid-sized synagogues in 
well-established, suburban areas included those from the Modem Orthodox and 
Conservative movements. And to add even more diversity to the mix, the location of the 
Reconstructionist temple was in a small coastal village; this rabbi had also served in a 
rural mountainous setting. 

It is important to highlight that in no way does the practice of these rabbis speak 
on behalf of Judaism as a whole. Furthermore, it does not encapsulate the experience in 
toto of rabbis from each individual movement. What the following narrative and thematic 
analysis does do, however, is provide a much-needed thick description and interpretation 
of specific rabbis in specific situations as described in their own authentic language. The 
focus is on the qualitative nature, phenomenological essence, and experience within the 
field of practice of these Jewish pulpit rabbis. As we shall discover in this chapter, there 
is far too much nuance and variation to apply these findings to rabbis as a whole. That 
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being said, this does not nullify the veracity of their experience and the transferability of 
meaning and resonance of rabbis’ Shabbat practices to the potential reader. 259 

Contours of the Rabbis’ Shabbat 

The practice of the Shabbat for these six rabbis can be divided into increments of 
time during a twenty-five hour interval, preceded by a period of preparation before 
Shabbat begins. Shabbat was understood to be a twenty-five hour span of time, beginning 
slightly before Friday sunset (18 minutes for the Orthodox rabbis) and concluding just 
after Saturday sunset. The day was then divided into the following increments: Shabbat 
evening, Shabbat day, and close of Shabbat. Each period of time displayed distinct 
activities in terms of the way they practiced Shabbat and were seen to be largely similar 
in terms of shared ritual practices. 

Preparation for Shabbat 

Although in traditional Judaism Shabbat technically begins at sunset on Friday 
evening, all of the rabbis with the exception of the Reform rabbi spoke of the need to 
prepare for Shabbat. In this way, Shabbat practices extend beyond one day to possibly 
encompassing multiple days. For the two Orthodox rabbis, much of the week is 
structured around Shabbat, anticipating it, preparing for it, and longing for its arrival each 
Friday evening. Since “Sunday is the first day of the week” and “the seventh day is the 
culmination of the week,” “everything leads up towards thinking about it and planning 
for the Shabbat,” explained the Modem Orthodox rabbi. He also added how prayers 
throughout the week touch on Shabbat. Reflecting on a recent synagogue teaching 

Despite relatively small sample sizes, in qualitative research this is not viewed 
as a methodological flaw nor does it prohibit transferability of meaning as findings 
“resonat[e] with the experiences of the participants or others,” Swinton and Mowat, 
Practical Theology and Qualitative Research , 122. 
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experience he had on a Thursday, he added: “we conclude[d] the class by wishing 
everyone a good Sabbath, a Shabbat Shalom. So we’re already thinking about Shabbat 
coming.” This speaks to the spiritual preparation of Shabbat to come, but there is also a 
logistical side to preparation, such as whom one shall invite for a Shabbat meal. In the 
case of the Chabad-Lubavitch rabbi, who has a large number of students for Kabbalat 
Shabbat, his preparation begins on Monday, with ordering the wine, to Wednesday, 
making local purchases, so that when Friday arrives “things go into high gear.” By then 
everything has to be ready “because once Shabbos starts,” remarks this rabbi, “you can’t 
do anything, you know, you’ve got to stop.” 

Beyond meal planning and preparation, there are also a variety of things that need 
to be done in the home. For example, both Orthodox rabbis spoke about purchasing 
challah bread on Friday at a local Kosher bakery in addition to some Shabbat treats for 
the children. Cleaning the house was also an important practice, the Modem Orthodox 
rabbi being one who hired a cleaning company to do said work. The role of children in 
Shabbat preparation was mentioned numerous times. For example, it was important to 
make sure the children were bathed and dressed in their “Sabbath fineries,” as well as to 
enlist their help to set the table with Shabbat candles and the very best dishes and 
silverware of the home. Needed preparation for these traditional rabbis also included 
ensuring that all electronic devices were turned off, especially those of the children, and 
setting the lights on a timer so as not to be turned on/off on Shabbat. In the words of the 
Hasidic rabbi, the idea is to “transform the home from weekday to Shabbos home.” 

In terms of specific preparations as a rabbi, of the two traditional Jewish 
participants, the Modem Orthodox rabbi had a number of things he would methodically 
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engage as part of his Shabbat preparation. This included either visiting or, more often 
than not, calling approximately fifteen elderly and/or “shut-ins” who were not typically 
able to attend Shabbat services. The reason for his call was driven by spiritual care 
concerns that his members “feel remembered,” and the desire personally to wish them 
“Shabbat shalom.” This rabbi also placed a high priority on fine-tuning synagogue 
announcements regarding what events would be happening, when, and for/by whom. By 
putting a lot of “tender care” into the announcements he believes it “really creates a warm 
sense of community because we’re involved and knowledgeable about what’s important 
and happening in each other’s lives.” 

The announcements also provide pertinent information for the members of his 
Modem Orthodox shut. One that is particularly relevant, especially during inclement 
weather conditions, is whether the community eruv —an almost imperceptible barrier 
indicating where an observant Jew can carry objects—is functioning. According to this 
rabbi, an eruv “makes all of the difference for an Orthodox Jew, because if the eruv's not 
up then babies can’t go to synagogue. You couldn’t carry your prayer books to 
synagogue. If you’re going to someone’s house you can’t bring a bottle of wine or a gift.” 
“There’s no comparison,” this rabbi declares, “between a Shabbat experience that has an 
eruv and a Shabbat experience that doesn’t have an eruv." 

For the Conservative rabbi, as well as the three progressive rabbis, it was 
interesting to learn of the similarities they shared with their more traditional 
colleagues. 260 First, all included the purchasing of challah from a Kosher bakery on 
Friday to have available for Shabbat meals. This was viewed as a traditional ritual, such 

When speaking of characteristics shared by the Conservative, Reform, 
Reconstructionist, and Renewal rabbis, I shall henceforth refer to the acronym “CRRR.” 
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as candle lighting on Friday evening and having a blessing over the wine, and is central 
to a traditional Jewish Shabbat practice. Second, all spoke of the need for preparation, 
spiritual and otherwise. That is, Shabbat is significant, distinct, separate from the rest of 
the week, and should therefore be something for which one prepares. The 
Reconstructionist rabbi, for example, spoke of Shabbat using the following language: 

“It’s about definition; it’s about practice; it’s about separate[ness]...if s about 
distinguishing yourself from others... [adding] to the specialness it gives us as Jews being 
different.” 

The Modem Orthodox rabbi cited Orthodox scholar, Rabbi Joseph Soloveitchik, 
when referring to an important concept in this regard: “erev Shabbat.” He related how 
Soloveitchik used to say that the true mark of a devout Jew is not that he or she is shomer 
Shabbat, but is shomer erev Shabbat. In other words, there is a “quasi-sanctity to the eve 
of Sabbath” that is enjoyed only by those who move beyond Shabbat observance to 
properly preparing for Shabbat. This goes beyond necessary physical preparations and 
includes whole person preparation. For this reason all of the rabbis except the Reform 
rabbi spoke of how they put in fewer hours on Friday, often working from home versus 
going into the office, and generally slowing down their pace. 

Disparities in how one prepares, however, were considerable, not only in 
contradistinction to the traditional rabbis, but also among CRRR rabbis. While assenting 
to the principle of Shabbat being distinct and separate, the Reform rabbi did not mention 
any specific practices of preparation to ensure that this was so. The sense was that he 
worked up until the beginning of Shabbat and then transitioned his family to the 
synagogue for the Friday night service. The Reconstructionist rabbi was perhaps the most 
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traditional in his Friday Shabbat preparation in that he preferred not to use lights, cook, or 
drive on Shabbat. Much of his preparation, therefore, was to enable himself and his 
family to experience Shabbat in this manner. More recently, the Conservative rabbi also 
has moved to a more traditional model of not driving on Shabbat, though he does not 
view driving nor the use of electricity as a violation of Shabbat. At times he would return 
from leading services and catch up on missed television programs as a means of 
alleviating what was for him a draining experience. For all CRRR rabbis, the house was 
cleaned, meals were cooked, and for the most part access to electronic devices was cut 
back considerably, if not completely. Only for emergency purposes did these rabbis 
check their email. 

Among CRRR rabbis there were two preparation practices that stood out. Meal 
preparation for the Renewal rabbi was important, but for the Conservative rabbi was 
viewed “as much of the ritual as the formal rituals of candles and blessing over wine and 
grace after meal.” For him: “Preparing Shabbat meals is central to my sense of how my 
week is organized.” “I love the couple of hours that I have at home cooking for Shabbat,” 
he noted. This rabbi also addressed “the nurturing role of food preparation,” as well as 
the Friday night dinner being an “anchor” for his Shabbat experience. Since a multi¬ 
course dinner is not atypical of how these rabbis practiced Shabbat, preparing fairly 
standardized fare was essential for managing this weekly practice. This can be illustrated 
with the words of the Conservative rabbi, who said: “There are certain things you know 
you’re going to get when you come to...Shabbat dinner at my house.” The only two who 
mentioned cooking the Shabbat meal themselves, however, were the Conservative and 
Renewal rabbis; the rest relied upon their wives to do the cooking. 
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In addition to food preparation, the Conservative and Renewal rabbis related how 
they engaged in sitting practices of meditation. In the case of the latter, meditation took 
numerous forms including body energy practices as a means of cleaning out, releasing, 
and getting one’s physical body ready for Shabbat. The Renewal rabbi also stood out for 
his emphasis upon Shabbat preparation as a time of anticipation, going so far as to say: “I 
think in some ways I even like the anticipatory period more than the actual Shabbat 
itself.” One important concept for his practices of preparation is a term from the Mishnah, 
midakdek —a Hebrew term that denotes precision. “For me, the getting ready should be 
very precise.” He clarifies: 

I like to clean the house on Friday; I like to cook on Friday. So you do everything 
very precisely, the sense being that if you can be very precise in the getting ready 
it’s going to teach you to be precise and aware in all the other aspects of your life. 

I like that a lot. I’ve always liked the Fridays—the clearing out... 

Shabbat Evening 

For the two Orthodox rabbis, as well as the Conservative and Reconstructionist 
rabbi, Shabbat evening is primarily a domestic experience. It is true there is a shorter 
service known as Kabbalat Shabbat that includes davening or prayer, hymns, reading of 
Psalms, and a Torah reading led by the rabbi at the synagogue, but the focus is primarily 
on what transpires in the home. This was demonstrated by the fact that all of the rabbis 
spoke very little about what transpired at the synagogue, instead focusing on their 
experience of ritual and ceremony at home. The Reconstructionist rabbi felt so strongly 
about the necessity of relocating what happens on Friday night in liberal synagogues back 
to the home, that he considered such a change the hallmark of his tenure in his previous 
synagogue. “One of the blessings that I bequeathed to my colleagues who followed me,” 
he said, “was [that] a congregation that doesn’t have a Friday night tradition, which 
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means they get to stay home with their families.” In his younger years, while his children 
were still living at home, the Conservative rabbi was more active in the synagogue on 
Friday evening. However, as an “empty nester,” and due to other factors such as his wife 
being more introverted and worn out from a long week’s work, he prefers to have a quiet 
Friday evening at home. However, this does not preclude him from preparing a large 
meal and engaging various rituals, even if this means he is doing so alone. 

Once the Kabbalat Shabbat service at the synagogue is over, the Orthodox rabbis 
walk back to their respective homes (in the case of the Hasidic rabbi his home was in the 
Chabad House/synagogue) where they would participate in a short ceremony consisting 
of several rituals. In addition to candle lighting accompanied by a prayer, Friday evening 
Shabbat rituals in the home include singing lively songs to welcome Shabbat. Music 
could be a combination of a nigun —a mystical, musical prayer—and songs from the 
Hasidic tradition that speak of welcoming Shabbat as a bride. Pronouncements of 
blessing follow the singing and include a blessing upon the children from the book of 
Genesis, followed by the Shema prayer or priestly blessing, and then a blessing that is 
sung to the matron of the home from Proverbs 31—“the woman of valor.” After the 
blessings, the rabbi, who at this point is functioning as the man of the home and not as a 
rabbi, recites kiddush —a sanctifying prayer—over a cup of wine of which everyone 
partakes. Ritual hand washing follows this and then another blessing over two loaves of 
challah. 

The home ceremony sets the stage for the multi-course meal to follow. The 
Orthodox rabbis spoke of how the meal would be accompanied by general discussion on 
a variety of topics, and more directed discussion regarding some portion of the Torah by 
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the children. “That’s one of the ideas of the Sabbath,” notes the Modem Orthodox rabbi, 

“that you have directed, substantive conversation. We might talk about something 

happening in current events, or in the kids’ lives.” The Reconstructionist rabbi stated that 

in his family their tradition was to share during the meal a blessing they had received that 

week. After the home ceremony, the Orthodox and Reconstructionist rabbis would retire 

to another room of the house where the family would spend time together playing games, 

talking, reading, or going to bed early to catch up on sleep lost throughout the week. 

Partaking of a specially prepared meal was seen as a real highlight of the week, 

particularly for the traditional rabbis. Because it is such a large meal, with many courses 

spread out over a longer period of time, the Orthodox rabbis and their family view this as 

a special time to enjoy fine food. But it is more than just having a good time. For 

example, the Hasidic rabbi made a significant connection of food with Shabbat: 

Shabbos is about focusing on spiritual things, not saying you don’t eat and 
enjoy—the body also has pleasure on Shabbos. So it’s a time of delighting in 
Hashem. So the food you’re eating you’re eating because it’s Shabbos, you’re not 
eating food because it’s a great time. You know we like to eat good food? We’re 
eating because it’s the Shabbos. It’s literally in honor of the Shabbos. 

Another important element of the Friday night is with whom one shares this meal 

in honor of Shabbos, namely invited guests. It was common practice for both Orthodox 

rabbis to have numerous guests every Friday night. At the Chabad House there would 

always be a host of students. For the Modem Orthodox rabbi, the Friday night meal was 

mostly reserved for the family; however, there were often invited guests, and almost 

always standing guests. 

Some people who are either divorced or single or widowed...are frequent guests 
at our table at home. You know, they’re so frequent we don’t feel like we’re 
entertaining them. They’re just kind of extensions of the family, so we don’t have 
to prepare anything. 
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The Renewal rabbi preferred to invite people to his home for Friday night, but found his 
“bachelor pad,” which was some distance from where most of his members lived, 
prohibitive of such a practice. Nevertheless, he would often celebrate Shabbat with 
friends while eating out at a nice restaurant, especially on those Friday nights that his 
congregation did not have a service. 

It is worth noting that all six of the rabbis, regardless of where they were on the 
Jewish spectrum, referred to many of the home rituals as core to the Jewish Shabbat 
experience. The core rituals included: candle lighting, the blessings, kiddush , challah 
bread, and a Shabbat meal. The Reform and Renewal rabbis discussed candle lighting as 
particularly important, for it is one of the easiest ways for their non-observant members 
to find a meaningful way into practicing Shabbat. The Reconstructionist rabbi agreed, 
although he stated that this practice is a mere beginning of what it means to practice 
Shabbat. Instead, he favored as a first step shifting the focus of Friday evening from the 
synagogue to the home. 

We’ve made some progress getting people [i.e., progressive Jews] to light 
Shabbat candles to usher in the Sabbath. But it’s barely scratching the surface. So 
how do you get it from there to the next? Well, you know, it’s a huge imposition 
to people’s lives. Somehow we’re going to take this twenty-five hours block of 
time, and we’re going to think about not having our kids in ballet on Saturday 
morning; think about not having our kid in soccer; think about not going to the 
dump on Saturday because that’s the day it is open and I don’t have take off work 
to do it. It’s hard to get people to think about making these changes in their lives. 

For the Reform and Renewal rabbis, Friday evening was the apex of their Shabbat 

experience in terms of its communal expression. For progressive Jews there is a long 

history of the Kabbalat Shabbat service taking place at the synagogue. With respect to 


the Reform rabbi: 
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In a traditional home [you] light candles and then go to services, right? We started 
lighting at services here in.. .this is a hundred plus years ago now.. .because it’s a 
recognition that less and less ritual is going on at home, or in a more pragmatic 
sense people are coming here from work so Shabbat might start here. People in 
my community aren’t necessarily ending their workdays on Fridays at two or 
three. 

Consequently, the Friday night service is central to this Reform rabbi’s Shabbat practice, 

being the “core experience” of his community. “If you really want a taste of this 

community and you only have an hour,” he expressed, “it’s Friday night, 5:45-6:45 or 7. 

You could derive a lot of who we are from that one hour.” The Renewal rabbi viewed the 

Friday night service at the synagogue as fulfilling his need for community worship. In 

other words, he did not feel the need to attend services on Saturday morning. 

People don’t need to come Friday night and Saturday. They might as well sleep 
over if they’re going to be there that much. One experience is enough and let’s 
pick Friday night because people have finished work and Shabbat is going to start 
and it kicks off their Shabbat; let them go do the rest on Saturday. 

The overall feeling of Friday evening is relaxed. With a shorter service at the 

synagogue (for Orthodox rabbis), followed by a home ceremony, leisurely meal, and 

discussion, all of which can last anywhere from two to three hours, there is a sense that 

time has slowed down. One reason given by the Hasidic rabbi for such an atmosphere is 

simple: “There’s no rush. There’s no place to go. There’s nothing else to do.” This 

transition from the bustle of a busy week to now not rushing because “there's nothing to 

do,” speaks of Friday evening as a distinct experience from even the remaining hours of 

Shabbat. Regardless of what specific practices these rabbis engaged on Friday night, all 

six agreed there was something different and unique to the beginning of Shabbat on 

Friday evening versus their experience of Shabbat during the day. The Reform rabbi 

illustrates this by addressing how his practice is normally to have a Shabbat meal at home 
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after the Friday night service, but the specifics of what that looks will likely look 

different than his traditional colleagues. Nevertheless, Friday night feels different. 

Even if an Orthodox Jew was peering in through my window, they wouldn’t 
necessarily see something that looked to them like Shabbat going on in my house, 
as my wife and I might be sitting with a pizza, even turning on the TV. 1 would 
tell you that the emotional, relational aspect of those hours between 8 and 11 
o’clock at night on a Friday night, for me, is different than any other night, for 
sure. 

Shabbat Day 

For those rabbis who led the morning worship service on Saturday, and spoke of 
their experience, there were many similarities. Three of the rabbis—Hasidic, Modem 
Orthodox, and Reconstructionist—did not feel particularly rushed to get out the door, but 
instead took their time. The hours preceding the morning service were comprised of 
studying the Torah, chanting the Torah portion for that day, and reading the related 
commentary. Given that preparing a lengthy sermon is not the norm within these rabbis’ 
congregations, and given the fact, for example, that the Reconstructionist rabbi did not 
preach sermons but “led discussions,” the amount of time devoted to drafting such a 
presentation was not extensive. Other than the Modem Orthodox rabbi’s detailed 
description of what took place during his worship service (which is a standard service for 
an Orthodox community), very little was commented upon by any of the rabbis. The 
Hasidic rabbi spoke in qualitative terms regarding the morning service as more “spiritual” 
than the Friday night service. The nature of such spirituality was related to more 
davening , more extensive scripture readings, and an overall longer period of time 
concentrated on these things. 

In general, the nighttime seems more like transitioning out of the weekdays. It’s 
more like elevating the body. You’re tired; you’ve been running around the whole 
Friday and like you just stop. You sit down and have a nice warm meal, and the 
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service is like twenty minutes or half an hour versus Shabbos morning service 
that’s where you’re more focused on the spiritual element. So there’s more prayer, 
the Torah reading, which could take forty-five minutes. It’s a more extended, 
ritualistic, spiritual thing. 

In terms of Shabbat afternoon, the Reform and Renewal rabbis spoke of similar 
activities, none of which necessarily had any religious connection. This included going to 
a museum, checking out an art gallery, spending time with friends and family, and eating 
out. As part of a multi-staffed synagogue that has an established policy of not having any 
planned activities on Shabbat afternoon, the Reform rabbi was left with a good block of 
unstructured time. For this reason he states: “I can protect Saturday afternoon in a way I 
can’t protect Sunday afternoon or Sunday morning or Friday or Wednesday...Saturday 
afternoon is pretty protected.” The Renewal rabbi captured his laidback Shabbat ethos 
well with the following words: “Saturday is very relaxed for me. I try and do things that 
don’t feel like work but isn’t necessarily religious. I’ll be with friends. I’ll try and stay 
away from the phone, meals out, art, whatever it is. And that’s more or less Saturday.” 

The other four rabbis—Hasidic, Modem Orthodox, Conservative, and 
Reconstructionist—shared similar practices because most of them hinged on not driving 
or cooking on Shabbat. Practices included sharing a meal consisting of leftovers from the 
Friday evening meal, often with multiple guests attending. After the meal these rabbis 
would either teach or participate in a class at the synagogue, go on a casual walk in the 
neighborhood, or end up taking a nap. In the case of those rabbis who had children still at 
home, the afternoon could be filled with games or meeting up with other families in a 
nearby park. For the Reconstructionist rabbi, his tradition also included playing a family 
football game in the front yard, and/or going for a bike ride. 
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Conclusion of Shabbat 

Every rabbi addressed the significance of the close of Shabbat, with the exception 
of the Renewal rabbi who did not specifically mention his concluding Shabbat practices. 
The word for the ceremony that marks the conclusion of Shabbat and the beginning of a 
new week is havdalah , which is the Hebrew word for “separation.” It typically begins a 
few minutes after sunset and is comprised of several rituals, often conducted in the home. 
The Chabad-Lubavitch rabbi succinctly described what takes place at this service and of 
its spiritual significance: 

Then there’s a ritual called havdalah —separation—that ends the Sabbath, which 
is said over a cup of wine and a candle and spices. There's an idea that your soul 
expands or you get a Sabbath soul. So you want to say goodbye to your Sabbath 
soul with sweet fragrance and so you smell spices. You’re allowed to kindle 
flames so you mark the rest from labor and beginning of the workweek lighting a 
flame and then blessings of separation between the sacred and the profane. 

The Reform rabbi also spoke of the importance of this ceremony, with its accompanying 

rituals, as “something they [Reform Jews] can get their heads around,” because it is “an 

acknowledgment of the end of something.” 

A Closer Look at the Rabbis’ Shabbat Practices 

While the overarching question that guides this research inquiry is, “How do 

American pulpit rabbis practice Shabbat?” throughout the course of the interviews 

additional, more probing questions emerged. For example, having described in detail the 

shape of the rabbis’ practices, from preparing for Shabbat to havdalah , one series of 

questions explored: Has their Shabbat experience ever changed? In other words, has their 

experience always been the same? Have their Shabbat practices evolved in any way? 

What are the factors that have contributed to their understanding and practice of Shabbat? 

Questions about meaning also surfaced, such as the following. Why Shabbat? What is 
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significant about Shabbat for them as rabbis and as a Jew? Have they faced any 
challenges in their practice of Shabbat? Stepping back from the details of these questions 
allows for yet another constellation of inquiries. How can one make sense of the diverse 
range of Shabbat practices within Judaism? What sources of authority do rabbis from the 
various movements draw from to guide their Shabbat practices, and how do they interpret 
those sources? In what remains of this chapter, I will provide answers to these questions 
clustered under three super-ordinate themes: Shabbat formation, relationship to halakah, 
and the benefits/challenges of Shabbat practice 
Factors in Rabbis ’ Shabbat Formation 
Upbringing 

Shabbat practice does not exist in a vacuous environment. Throughout the 
interviews one super-ordinate theme—“a construct which usually applies to each 
participant within a corpus but which can be manifest in different ways within the 
cases ’' 261 —became apparent regarding factors that played some kind of influential role in 
how each rabbi practiced Shabbat. These factors were multifarious, spanning time and 
space. The factors I shall elaborate on below include the following: one’s upbringing, 
living in Israel, and key figures and texts. 

It was fascinating to discover that five of the six rabbis were raised, at least at 
some point in their upbringing, in a more traditional Jewish environment. The Hasidic 
rabbi has deep connections with the Chabad-Lubavitch community and decided to foster 
a similar environment for his own children. They, in turn, are now doing the same for 
their children. The Modem Orthodox rabbi’s grandfather was a Hasidic Jew who moved 
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to Israel in his 70s. His father’s father, on the other hand, owned a delicatessen and 

would remain open on Shabbat. This rabbi explained that after attending an early 

morning Shabbat prayer service, his grandfather would go off to work. “That was his 

compromise between tradition and the pressures of life.” Growing up, his parents valued 

traditional Judaism, and therefore always belonged to a traditional synagogue, yet they 

“weren't fully Sabbath observant.” Nevertheless, they sent him to an Orthodox parochial 

day school so that he could “be raised in the more traditional perspective, and bring some 

of that teaching and practice back to the home. So I’ve been a rabbi from a little kid.” The 

most influential people in his life growing up, in terms of Shabbat formation, were his 

grandfather and also his uncle who lived across the street. His uncle would take him to 

synagogue and bring him home for a meal afterwards. 

For the Conservative rabbi, he would characterize his upbringing as coming from 

a traditional background. Shabbat practices included a Friday night meal “with all of the 

rituals” and then going to synagogue on Saturday morning. “But then Saturday afternoon 

could often be like anything. It could be going to the movies, going to the mall, doing 

whatever.” Over the years, he describes how his parents “upped their level of 

observance” by returning “to some more traditional patterns of their childhood." Other 

than the example of his parents, perhaps the most important factors for his Shabbat 

formation was attending a Jewish camp, and the sense of community he experienced in 

college with fellow Jewish students. As for the former, he says: 

Jewish summer camping is a real subversive experience. It takes all these kids 
from nominally Jewish backgrounds and puts them in a 24/7 environment where 
the pieces all coalesce and come together for the first time ever for many kids. 
Shabbat at camp, which was a very structured container, I think is something that 
many of us hold very dear. It made me love Friday night services. 
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Concerning the latter, this rabbi relates the importance of being involved with his college 
“havurat Shabbat,” a term he describes as “a kind of a social friendship group.” They 
would celebrate Shabbat together every Friday evening. One evening, however, he 
decided to attend a different function. After reflecting on the real sense of loss he felt 
having not attended, he made the following statement: “It totally threw off my weekend. 
My whole sense of time was shot for days, and I didn't get back on track until the next 
Friday night... I never skipped it again. Lesson learned.” 

Though the Reconstructionist movement is on the progressive end of Judaism, the 
Reconstructionist rabbi I interviewed came from a more traditional background. His 
mother grew up Orthodox and his father shared similar values, but since he was a 
podiatrist serving a demographic that required unusual business hours, he often worked 
on Shabbat. As a family, they were members of a Conservative synagogue. He recalls 
having Shabbat dinner on Friday night and then attending Shabbat morning services. 
However, as an athlete attending a public high school, many of the games in which he 
participated were played on Shabbat. 

Like most of the other participants, the newly ordained Renewal rabbi came from 
a traditional Jewish background. His father grew up Orthodox, and even though his 
mother did not, when she got married she wanted to” take that on and be a part of it to see 
how it fit.” However, over time everything changed. He explains: 

We started off in the Orthodox community and then it didn’t quite work anymore. 

We spent some time in the Conservative community. We spent some time in the 

Reform community. We really hopped around all over. I really had a range of 

Shabbat experiences. 

Despite the hopping around from one movement to the next, there were a number of core 
practices, which included: Friday night dinner with friends in the home, candle lighting. 
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kiddush, and parents blessing the children. If there were one word to describe his Shabbat 
experience growing up, it would be: stability. “It [Shabbat] was a very, very stable, 
always week to week, even though the practice of it changed considerably over time.” 

The only rabbi who did not have much interaction with traditional Judaism 
growing up was from the Reform movement. He described himself as a “dyed-in-the- 
wool Reform Jew.” When I probed a bit more, he related how the grandparents on his 
father’s side grew up Orthodox but eventually found their way to the Reform movement. 
On his mother's side, Reform Judaism extends back even further. Now that he is married 
and has children of his own, this rabbi explained: “my kids are, I think, the sixth 
generation my family has belonged to this congregation.” Not only does his connection 
extend back for generations, but his family has also been deeply rooted in one particular 
Reform congregation—the same temple in which he now serves as one of the rabbis. As 
for the way he would characterize his family’s Shabbat experience growing up, he said: 

“I grew up in a home that was highly assimilated. Shabbat would occur on Friday nights 
but Saturday wasn’t particularly marked by any observance per se, unless it revolved 
around participation in this synagogue.” 

Israel 

Another factor that materialized during the cross-case analysis of the interview 
data was the significance of Israel. One of the requirements of all rabbinical students is to 
live in Israel for a period of time during their training, typically one to two years. Each 
rabbi in turn described the differences in culture between the United States and Israel in 
terms of Shabbat. In Israel, for example, society “structures the public sphere” quite 
differently. The weekend begins on Thursday night and concludes on Saturday night. 
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Sunday is thus a workday. Within this kind of weekly paradigm, it is much easier to 

prepare for Shabbat on Friday. The Renewal rabbi spoke of how this influenced him: 

The culture is that Friday is already weekend and they’re getting ready for 
Shabbat. There’s this relaxedness about it. People are sitting around having coffee 
and I like that feeding] and I tried to bring that [back with me]...I don’t go to the 
office. I don’t book any meetings or anything. 

The Reform rabbi spent his first year of rabbinical school in Israel. He recalls how 
living there for a year altered the way he practiced Shabbat. “Of all the things I adopted 
first from when I got off the plane from Israel,” he recollects, “was that 1 don’t want to 
shop on Saturday.” He describes how he will spend money to eat out or go to a museum, 
but he will not buy food or clothes on Shabbat. His time in Israel held certain Shabbat 
practices, such as not shopping, as an ideal to strive for, even in the midst of living in a 
highly secularized and urban milieu. Similarly, the Modem Orthodox rabbi related how 
the two “gap” years he spent in Israel between high school and college “cemented and 
idealized what a Sabbath could be like.” 

The Reconstructionist rabbi also lived in Israel for two years, but at different 
times—once in high school and the other during rabbinical school. One of those times he 
lived at large agricultural Kibbutz that was Orthodox. The experience of celebrating 
Shabbat in this community had a profound impact upon him, as he describes: “All of a 
sudden at sunset everything was quiet. Everyone is together in that kind of place.” He 
related how this fostered “a feeling of togetherness... of people together in rhythm.” 

When comparing his Shabbat experience of living on the Orthodox kibbutz with visiting 
a more progressive kibbutz later in life, he noticed a marked difference to the Orthodox 
kibbutz. “You knew it. I mean this farm was down for twenty-five hours. Yeah, the dairy 
farmers milked the cows because you had to do that, but the tractors didn’t run, cars 
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didn’t drive. Nobody drove in or out. You drove into an enclave that was in retreat 
mode.” 


Of all of his immediate family members, including his parents and siblings, the 

Conservative rabbi is the only one who did not make aliyah—' ‘‘return” or immigrate to 

Israel. In addition, two of his five children live in Israel, one of whom is currently serving 

in the Israeli army. This rabbi visits Israel every year, not just to visit family, but also to 

engage in powerful prayer and worship experiences on Shabbat. He admits that the two 

years he lived in Israel while in school did not result in any profound shifts in terms of his 

Shabbat experience. However, now that he is older and in a different place spiritually, 

Shabbat in Israel has taken on a new meaning. 

I think what I value now about my times at Shabbat in Israel are specifically the 
tefilah aspect—the prayer aspect of praying in places that are offering incredible 
prayer experiences. But on the other hand, yeah, I just love Shabbat in Jerusalem. 
It’s wonderful. There’s nothing like it. There’s just nothing like it. Everything 
slows down. Yes, there are people not observing Shabbat. There are cars on the 
road, but there are fewer cars on the road. You just say, “Shabbat shalom” to 
millions of people on the street. People walking, hurrying to get wherever it is 
they’re going with the contribution they’re bringing for dinner under their arm on 
their way to synagogue because from synagogue they’re going to somebody’s 
house to eat dinner—it’s just beautiful. It’s coherent. It’s a container and whatever 
it is you’re looking for in your Shabbat it’s there. 

Interestingly, the only rabbi who has not lived or even visited Israel was the 
Hasidic rabbi. I found this interesting because when visiting Israel during the course of 
this research project I could not help but notice the Lubavitcher Rebbe, Rabbi Menachem 
Mendel Schneerson’s face plastered onto telephone poles, alleyway walls, and billboard 
signs all over the country. It was unclear why the Hasidic rabbi has not been able to 


spend time in Israel. What is clear, though, is the commitment and priority he and his 
wife have placed on serving their Hasidic community and Jewish students for decades. 
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Figures and Texts 

To be sure, all of the rabbis spoke about the role of experience as being the most 
formative element in how they practice Shabbat. In response to a question I asked about 
whether there were any books that stood out as formative for his Shabbat practices, the 
Modem Orthodox rabbi replied: “No, much more experiential than intellectually inspired. 
I mean. I’ve studied, in preparing for a rabbi the laws of the Sabbath intensely. I teach 
that, and they’re fascinating, but you have to experience it to appreciate it.” He concluded 
his thoughts by saying, “Come spend a Sabbath with me and you’ll get it,” which 
summarizes well how experiencing Shabbat, practicing it for oneself and in community, 
constituted the primary means of learning Shabbat. 

Mentors also helped many of the rabbis find their way into Shabbat. Of those 
rabbis who named specific mentors, the Reform and Reconstructionist rabbis spoke of 
their childhood rabbis. The Hasidic rabbi spoke about the influence of Rabbi Menachem 
Mendel Schneerson and the gatherings of about a thousand people on Shabbat afternoon. 
Schneerson would talk, there would be songs, and it would last three or four hours. 
“When he would do that,” this rabbi related, “I would be there so I was impacted by that 
Hasidic community very powerfully. Today the impact would be that his teaching and 
guidance is what we would discuss on Shabbos a lot. That would become the central 
point of Shabbos discussions.” 

Given the centrality of experience and the role of mentors, I was still curious as to 
whether there were any particular authors that stood out. Indeed, there were a number of 
key texts that emerged. Among them are such authors and/or texts as: Rabbi Joseph 
Soloveitchik (Modem Orthodox); Rabbi Menachem Mendel Schneerson (Chabad- 
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Lubavitch); Neil Gillman, Art Green, and Rabbi Zalman Schachter-Shalomi 
(Reconstructionist); Ron Wolfson (Conservative); and Gates of Shabbat (Reform). 

Another strand of thought that wove its way through five of the six interviews 
(excluding the Reform rabbi), were elements of Hasidism. Of course, for the Hasidic 
rabbi, the Chabad-Lubavitch expression of Hasidism is a way of life. For the Modem 
Orthodox rabbi historical Hasidism was evident in describing Shabbat in more intimate 
terms, such as welcoming Shabbos as a “bride,” as well as the presence of more lively 
songs sung in conjunction with Shabbat. 

Somewhat connected to this strand of Hasidism, and one that had considerable 
influence on the Conservative, Reconstructionist, and Renewal rabbis, was neo-Hasidism. 
Neo-Hasidism is a broad term for a confluence of ideas, texts, authors, and practices—all 
with their own history and context. Broadly defined, neo-Hasidism seeks to address the 
spiritual hunger among contemporary Jews by balancing the inner and outer life as 
equally important. Several names and practices extant within neo-Hasidism were evident 
as these rabbis related their Shabbat experience. Both the Reconstructionist and 
Conservative rabbis mentioned the writings of Reb Nachman of Breslov, and the 
Breslover followers, as a form of Jewish mysticism that is more in touch with the ecstatic 
aspect of Hasidism as opposed to other, more popular forms today (e.g., Chabad- 
Lubavitch). 

One common feature of neo-Hasidism is the inclusion of oft-forgotten or 
controversial Jewish, as well as non-Jewish spiritual practices. Specific practices of 
sitting and walking meditation, body-energy practices, and embodied prayer, for 
example, were mentioned throughout the interviews and were integral to the worldviews 
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of the Conservative, Reconstructionist, and Renewal rabbis, particularly the Conservative 

and Renewal. For the Conservative rabbi, the Institute for Jewish Spirituality (IJS) was 

especially important. ' He described IJS with the following words: 

What they do is they take a cohort of rabbis for four retreats over two years and 
the retreats are pretty much the same. Every day is a program that balances 
different spiritual embodied practices of prayer, meditation, yoga, and Torah 
study. Although I’ve been doing mindfulness retreat practice and personal 
practice for a number of years before I went to IJS, it was IJS that really cracked 
open for me, like big awareness, like “Why didn’t I get this for the past 20 years?" 

For the Renewal rabbi, the study of the mystical traditions during his college 

years, as well as spending time with teachers from various Asian religions learning 

spiritual practices, was life changing. He mentioned studying Tai Chi and Yoga while 

living in Southeast Asia, and also learning from Sufi mystics. For him, the centrality of 

the Jewish mystical tradition was so important that if he were to give that up he probably 

would not be a rabbi. As syncretistic as this may sound, the Renewal rabbi was clear 

about naming practices and ideas for what they are and from whence they came: 

I do believe that at the core the mystical traditions of the different faith are trying 
to often the same thing. At the same time, we all took different paths and do 
different things very well. There are certain things that Judaism does very well. 
There are certain things that Christianity does very well. Islam, Hinduism, 

Daoism. Let’s let them own the things they do well. We [Judaism] don’t need to 
have done everything. That’s my sense of it. 

In a similar vein, the Reconstructionist rabbi did not point to any specific Jewish author 

or text, but described how a shift in his thinking of Jewish practice happened while 

reading a non-Jewish book. I quote him at length because it really captures what this 

experience was like for him. 


9A9 • • , ... 

For more information about the Jewish Institute of Spirituality, see 
http://www.jewishspirituality.org/. 
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I was reading a book about Native American rituals and practices.. .and I found 
myself at one point sort of daydreaming. I put the book down, and I was like 
daydreaming and thinking to myself, “Wouldn’t it be really cool to be part of an 
ancient people that sort of had these earth, nature rituals?” And then it was like 
this brick fell out of heaven and said, “Hey stupid, you are!” That was a real 
wake-up call for me. That was a really pivotal point for me. I started to look at the 
rabbinate as a career track in a different way than I had maybe before. But I think 
that moment was also one of those times where it’s sort of like that was an 
intellectual moment that hit me viscerally. It’s like, “I have these practices that are 
there for me to grab and embrace,” and so I started to explore them more in a 
different way from a different perspective. Now it was like, “Well, these are good 
experiences that I’ve had.” This is like, “Wow! These are experiences that need to 
happen. I need to make this happen.” 

With the exception of the Hasidic rabbi, every participant named Abraham Joshua 

Heschel as an important figure with respect to Shabbat. All the rabbis mentioned his 

beautifully written book. The Sabbath , as to a greater or lesser extent capturing the 

spiritual essence of what Shabbat is about. To cite a few of the participants, the Modem 

Orthodox rabbi spoke about Heschel’s book with these words: “He [Heschel] speaks 

about sacred time and its construction and it’s very poetic. He captured some of the ethos 

and pathos of the Sabbath.” The Conservative rabbi said the following: 

The writings of Abraham Joshua Heschel have been really significant for 
me... [but] not just The Sabbath. I mean that’s a wonderful book, but in a way it’s 
really the tip of the iceberg. [It is] Heschel’s whole sense of sacred time. 

Finally, Heschel’s little book also had a “profound impact” on the Reform rabbi’s 

thinking, articulated in the following words: 

The notion of spending six days trying to organize space and expand our reach in 
the world and become greater owners of the world; the idea that there’s one day 
of the week that doesn’t belong to you, it belongs to God—[this] was profound 
for me. So that helped give an intellectual basis for the practice [of Shabbat]. 

Halakhah: The Dividing Line 

Traditional and Progressive Judaism 
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Another significant theme surfaced when probing deeper and asking the question 
as to what accounts for the diversity of practice among these rabbis. The role of halakhah 
or Jewish law, and more specifically the thirty-nine general categories of forbidden labor 
on Shabbat— melachot —is one of the major dividing lines among the Jewish 
movements. These rabbinic prohibitions serve as religious guidelines for how 
observant Jews are to honor Shabbat, including not driving, shopping, cooking, mowing 
the lawn, writing, using electricity, carrying items in public space (unless there is an eruv 
for the Modern Orthodox rabbi), and even moving certain objects in a private domain 
(muktzah). They are also the source of consternation. While reviewing my research 
journal notes, I was reminded of an experience I had at a progressive Jewish congregation 
in New York City, where I was asked by the rabbi to share with his largely secular 
audience what I had been learning about the rabbis’ Shabbat. After my presentation I 
fielded questions and heard many stories from people who had been raised shomer 
Shabbat but found such practices too restrictive. 

And yet, according to my interviews, both Hasidic and Orthodox rabbis who 
follow these Shabbat laws experienced it as peaceful, joyful, and a delight. One of the 
most poignant moments while conducting field research was the time 1 spent with the 
Modem Orthodox rabbi. He spoke eloquently about the implications of what it means not 
to drive on Shabbat, namely being part of a community of people who all live within 
walking distance of each other. Shabbat meant freedom for him and his family—the 
autonomy to be in open and fluid relationships with people who share similar values and 

a commitment to a distinct way of life, not only on Shabbat but also throughout the week. 

263 

Dana Evan Kaplan, Contemporary American Judaism: Transformation and 
Renewal (New York: Columbia University Press, 2009), 69. 
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In the words of this rabbi, ‘The restriction on electricity and technology and being 
connected, as well as living proximate to each other, I think are two of the things that 
help shape our culture.” What may be considered restrictive for some is a beautiful way 
of living for others. And if Shabbat at its heart is relational, then an observant community 
is illustrative of how that can appear. 

Those rabbis who do not strictly adhere to the thirty-nine melachot, namely the 
CRRR rabbis, experimented with the aspects they viewed as spiritually beneficial. Thus, 
the Reconstructionist rabbi I interviewed did not have a problem with his children 
participating in competitive sports on Shabbat (whereas the Modem Orthodox rabbi did), 
but he did not want them to drive to the tournament. The solution came when his children 
took responsibility for their own Shabbat practices, deciding not to drive to the game. He 
explained: “they walked from the motel to the playing field, where the other kids stayed 
at people’s homes and then drove there.” The Reconstructionist rabbi's commitment not 
to drive on Shabbat is admirable, considering that the vast majority of his colleagues and 
members are not observant. This puts him and his family at odds with members of their 
congregation, who promptly get in their cars to drive home after the service. Not sharing 
the practice in a supportive community, this rabbi described his family’s Shabbat 
experience as “sad” and “lonely,” “because it was not part of the practice of the [other] 
members of the community.” 

Perhaps the best way of articulating the dissimilarity between traditional and 
progressive rabbis in terms of their relationship to Jewish law can be summed up in the 
words of the Reform rabbi. He writes: “You’re speaking to a non -halakhically bound 
Jew. So my Shabbat practice might be in some ways be guided by halakhah, but I 
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certainly don't ascribe to it.” The key distinction is either being halakhically observant or 
allowing halakhah to serve as a guide for one’s Shabbat practices. 

Interpreting Sources of Authority 

While it is clear that traditional and progressive rabbis relate to halakhah 
differently, the question is why. Why are traditional rabbis more inclined to be shomer 
Shabbat, whereas the progressive rabbis are not, at least to the extent of allowing 
halakhic authority to govern the totality of how they live? Based on how these rabbis 
described their Shabbat practices and their reasons for doing so, it became apparent that 
although traditional and progressive rabbis reasoned from a similar starting place, they 
ultimately disagreed in their interpretation by appealing to different sources of authority. 
To use the language of Jacob Neusner, the traditional rabbis viewed the “dual Torah”— 
the Torah and Talmud, written and oral—as equally inspired, authoritative, and 
binding. 264 The progressive rabbis, simply put, did not. 

Statements from a couple of rabbis serve as a helpful comparison of the two lines 
of thought. The Hasidic rabbi delineated a very direct approach to interpreting how he 
should practice Shabbat. 

I think when you approach Shabbat and are trying to understand Shabbat...it’s 
critical to review... what are the parameters of Shabbat experience. That’s where 
you’re going to find differences in [Judaism]. If you go to different rabbis you’ll 
find different responses. The only way to put [it] into any kind of context is to go 
back to the source. In the Torah, how do you interpret what the Torah says? 

Interpreting the Torah, for this rabbi, very much hinged upon the ancient Rabbis in the 

Talmud. He continued: “When you look in the Torah and when you look in the 

264 Jacob Neusner, Torah Through the Ages: A Short History of Judaism (London: 
SCM, 1990). 
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Talmud...you [then] follow through into practical application until today, because you 
know it’s a long process.” Bringing these ideas together, the Hasidic rabbi makes the 
following statement. 

That’s what halakhah is: there has to be some kind of guidelines because the 
minute you leave it out (and I think that would be true about any religion), the 
minute you leave it up to anybody’s discretion then you close down shop because 
they do whatever they want to do, whatever makes them feel good. This is not 
what religion is all about. It’s not about how you feel, it’s about what you believe 
in God and what God wants you to do. 

In articulating an alternative position, the Conservative added more nuance to the 
discussion. 

As a Conservative Jew I’m very conscious of the historical development of and 
human hand behind the Law in a way that my Orthodox colleagues choose not to 
see. For them: “Yes, the Oral Law is written by human beings. I mean we read 
their names in the Talmud, but it was really ordained by God. They were just 
articulating it 1,000 years later, but it was really put into Moses’ mouth at Sinai, 
and it only got...” I just don’t buy [it]. I can’t go there. It’s just not who I am 
intellectually and it never could be. It makes it difficult...it’s a difficult “dance” 
because once you cross that line you see this as a sociological system that has 
preserved the Jewish people, but it’s a sociological system that mediates between 
our people’s sense of God and the lives we lead. We’re still mediating that every 
moment. 

On one point all of the rabbis agreed: there is very little guidance in the Torah 
specifically for how one is to practice Shabbat. All the rabbis I interviewed indicated that 
the prohibitive laws for working on Shabbat, and Shabbat observance in general, are not 
primarily derived from the Bible, but rather from the Oral Torah. The Modem Orthodox 
rabbi stated that outside of the introduction of Shabbat in Genesis, the two sets of 
commandments, and several other independent mentions of the Sabbath, “you'll not have 
any idea how to observe the Sabbath because the Hebrew Bible says precious little about 
how people observe it.” So how do you define and apply it? He continued, “The rabbis 
say that the laws of the Sabbath are like mountains hanging by a thread. The thread is the 
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biblical prescription, but the mountain is a very robust, you know, corpus of laws of how 
to observe the Sabbath.” 

In sum, traditional rabbis based their decisions of how to practice Shabbat almost 
exclusively on the dual Torah. This means not including additional modem sources of 
data outside this corpus. On the other hand, progressive rabbis are much more influenced 
in their interpretation of the dual Torah. The Torah and Talmud, though important, only 
function as one guide among many in determining their Shabbat practices. 

Frame-work 

One way of illustrating how these rabbis worked through the interpretive process 

was through their conception of “work” on Shabbat. This is particularly important for the 

rabbi who “works” on Shabbat by providing religious leadership. For these rabbis, what 

constitutes work on Shabbat? How do they define it? The Hasidic and Orthodox rabbis 

relied on the dual Torah. As for the former, he began with definitional concerns in the 

Torah by explaining how the Hebrew word for “work” is the same as the word for 

“angel” or messenger (cf. melakhah and malakh). “So a messenger accomplishes a 

mission. So work on Shabbos is accomplishing a mission. A mission means that there’s a 

beginning and an end. You start at one point and you end at a different point.” After 

beginning with how the Torah defines “work,” he then moved to the Talmud: “So you 

start off with work... [in] the Torah, and then you go the Talmud, and then there's the 

commentaries on it. They just expand and expand. There's literally hundreds and 

hundreds of books written about laws of Shabbos.” In other words: 

Torah says not to work. Talmud interprets work as creative work; it gives us 
different categories of what that work is and then we take those categories and we 
apply them, we bring them down, we analyze them, we distill them so we can 
have real laws about how to live. 
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The Modem Orthodox rabbi also begins with the Torah, but views the concept of 

not working on Shabbat as a “metacategory.” The question is, “How do you define that? 

How do you apply it?” This rabbi then cites the ancient Rabbis as those possessing 

explanatory power by rooting the concept of “work” on Shabbat in the construction of the 

desert tabernacle. “The Rabbis say [it] like this”: 

There’s juxtaposition in the Hebrew Bible between the command to observe the 
Sabbath and not transgress it and the command to build the tabernacle in the 
desert. And so the rabbis say that that juxtaposition is meaningful and that any 
activity that was utilized or engaged or exercised in the construction of the 
tabernacle serves as the primary category of labor that is forbidden on the 
Sabbath. 

Based on this reasoning, the Rabbis distilled thirty-nine categories of labor, which were 
then expanded upon. He continues: 

For example, one of the categories is that you’re not allowed to write on the 
Sabbath because in the tabernacle you had beams that supported the tabernacle. 
They made letters on the beams so they would know what order to put them in. 
That’s why you’re not allowed to write on the Sabbath. Now the rabbis say that 
you’re not allowed to transact business on the Sabbath. But transacting business 
wasn’t one of the thirty-nine forbidden categories. Well, they say, “Part of 
transacting business is keeping records and you’ll come to write.” So you can’t 
use currency on the Sabbath because it will lead to writing. That’s an example of 
how these laws are generated. 

Similarly, the Reconstructionist rabbi points to the Oral Torah as laying the 

groundwork for how traditional Judaism understands what to do and not do on Shabbat. 

He concurs with the Orthodox rabbis in that the Torah does not provide detailed 

prescriptive measures for Shabbat observance. 

It’s not like Moses and Joshua and the Israelites were like...their Sabbath 
prohibitions were pretty limited. “Don’t pick up an extra portion of manna. Don’t 
light fires. Don’t extinguish fires. Don’t gather firewood. Don’t go wandering 
around.” That was it, in the biblical sense, period. 
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Again, he understands the solution, according to traditional Judaism, as resting on two 

things: the first is how “work” is defined; the second are the thirty-nine categories of 

prohibited labor on Shabbat, which were based on the types of work that ceased on 

Shabbat in the construction of the mishkah —the portable, wilderness tabernacle (Ex. 35). 

The key difference with this rabbi, however, is that he extracts a different lesson for his 

own context. He views the reasoning of the Rabbis throughout time, and the constant 

renegotiation of Shabbat practices based on one’s context, as constantly evolving. 

The point being is that Shabbat practices have evolved. It will continue to evolve 
with new technologies. The Bible doesn’t say you shall not drive a car on the 
Sabbath. So how do you decide whether or not to drive a car? And where does 
that fit in terms of the Sabbath rules? So it’s always evolving, new technologies. 
It’s perfectly reasonable for a person’s practices to be evolving and change over 
time with circumstances. 

This rabbi’s perspective is indicative of how CRRR rabbis sought guidance from 
the dual Torah, seeing it as indispensable. For example, the Conservative rabbi cautioned 
how the “spirit” of Shabbat was not enough; there needed to be an appropriate 
“container.” 

It can be a very tight container or a very lose container, but there needs to be a 
container. It’s not enough to say, “Yeah, I get Shabbat, you know? I’m not going 
to work. We’re taking the kids to the mall and stopping for ice cream.” I’m like, 
“Nooo!” There is the spirit but the spirit is lost without the container of law. Even 
if you’re like me and you’re dancing with what that means all the time. 

With that being said, for the rabbis there were also limits to halakhah, as they appealed to 

an additional set of criteria as a means of mediating what is acceptable and unacceptable 

to do on Shabbat. The previous example of how Shabbat practices have historically 

evolved within Judaism speaks to shifting contexts and circumstances over time. Another 

set of criteria include alternative readings of the word “work,” the need to pay closer 
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attention to the inner experience of work in relation to Shabbat practices, as well as the 
lived reality of rabbinate responsibilities on Shabbat. 

As for the Reconstructionist rabbi, his understanding of “work” was different than 
the Hasidic rabbi who equated it with an angel or messenger. Instead, he made a 
linguistic link between the Hebrew words for work, avodah, and its relationship to the 
word eved meaning, “slave.” The implication is that one of the reasons why Shabbat was 
given to God’s people at the time of the Exodus was to address human enslavement, the 
antithesis of freedom and the inability to choose. Hence, “The Lord, the God of the 
Hebrews,” said: “Let my people go, that they may worship me in the wilderness” (Exod. 
7:16). All CRRR rabbis referred to the dangers of not being able to choose one’s Shabbat 
practices, and to not allowing personal and professional circumstances to inform one’s 
decisions. “When you can’t make the choice,” explained the Reconstructionist rabbi, “it 
becomes an obsession and that’s when it becomes dangerous, not healthy.” The need is 
for Jewish law to provide a structure for Shabbat practice, but not feel bound like the 
Israelites of old were to their Egyptian masters, slavishly having to perform one’s 
(religious) duties. According to the Reconstructionist rabbi, this could result in being 
“enslaved by our religious practices.” 

Like all CRRR rabbis, the Renewal rabbi addressed head on how the Jewish code 
goes to a great trouble to make provision for the rabbi's “work" on Shabbat. One way to 
work it out is to clarify that rabbis do not get paid for work on Shabbat; they get paid for 
their preparation. According to the Modem Orthodox rabbi, this could also be applied to 
“comp time” if he were in a different profession. Another way, the Renewal rabbi 
elaborated, is to say: “No, the rabbi is really working all the time; the Sabbath is just one 
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aspect of their thing. For that reason they can work and it doesn’t really count as work. 
But judging by externals, the rabbi is technically working.” The Renewal rabbi considers 
this kind of reasoning “fishy,” yet does not have a problem with it because that is not 
really the issue for him. 

The way I think about it, there’s an outer work and an inner work. You can’t 
prescribe against inner work because it’s a person’s subjective consciousness. 
How can you make laws around a person’s consciousness? “Don’t think this. 
Think this.” You can’t make laws like that. Religious laws can only govern 
outwards. 

“The biggest thing for me,” this rabbi underlines, “is to not take on things that feel like 
work. The sense being that I don’t want to be working internally. So the outward ones, 
there’s some that I do and some that I don’t, but to me the inner prescription to not work 
is what’s more important.” Admittedly, he confessed: “There are some major issues with 
such a thing because it would be very hard for a community to come to acceptable 
norms.” Nevertheless, this penchant for what feels like “inner” work is important for him 
because it is “drawn from the more mystical traditions, which are always giving 
preference to the internal, at least as much as the external.” In his estimation, “the further 
the traditions move from mystical practices the more they will be focused on [the] 
outwards, on following the Law.” 

The Promise and Peril of the Rabbis' Shabbat 
The Significance of Shabbat 

Without question, Shabbat is not only a defining practice for religious Jews, but 
cannot be separated from what it means to be Jewish. Perhaps the one quotation that 
really encapsulates the significance of Shabbat for the Jewish people is one that kept 
surfacing, without prompting, in five of the six interviews (the exception being the 
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Hasidic rabbi). It is a profound statement made by the Zionist leader, Ahad Ha’am: 

“More than the Jews have kept the Sabbath, the Sabbath has kept the Jews.” Commenting 
on this passage, the Modem Orthodox and Reform rabbis sum it up well. The former 
states: “The idea of the Sabbath, the practice of the Sabbath has cemented and given 
continuity to the Jewish people in religion more than the Jews have truly been observant 
of the Sabbath.” The Reform rabbi adds: 

The idea itself as being a life-giving thing that has bound together a people across 
time, I buy. I think that’s right. If I were to say it’s the Sabbath idea and this thing 
called the Torah that’s kept the Jews going for millennia, 1 think it’s totally right, 
and I think it’s great how there’s so much variation in practice. That’s a beautiful 
thing and points to the creativity of a people. 

Whether traditional or progressive, all the rabbis spoke in glowing terms of what 
Shabbat means for Jewish identity. The Hasidic rabbi said, “If it wasn’t for Shabbos 
where were the Jew be? The Shabbos gives you that identity as a Jew.” The Modem 
Orthodox rabbi related: “There are lots of layered personal, communal, spiritual reasons 
that you’d want to keep the Sabbath. But the frame really is that it’s central to 
Judaism...There’s a reason we orient our whole week towards the Sabbath. It’s really a 
framing in that way.” The Conservative rabbi made the following declaration about 
Shabbat: “It’s what holds us together and keeps us connected to the idea of the sacred 
because without Shabbat I think the Jewish community will lose even the idea of the 
sacred.” For the Reform rabbi, Shabbat is historically thick and keeps proving its 
brilliance as revolutionary Jewish idea. The Reconstructionist rabbi spoke of Shabbat as 
“the linchpin of the whole ball of wax,” without which Judaism does not make sense. He 
even goes so far as to say: “In a certain sense, engagement with Shabbat is dramatically 
more important than what you think about God.” Finally, to round out participants’ 
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comments, the Renewal rabbi expounded on the significance of Shabbat as reaching 

beyond Judaism to being a state of consciousness, a state of being “‘to be strived towards 

for sure one day a week and maybe more.” He explains how Shabbat is bigger than any 

one person or religion. “Shabbat should bring you further than you are. It should bring 

you to a state that’s bigger than the smallness of you.” Shabbat should instill within you 

“more wideness of perspective than ego.” 

Outside of Shabbat defined as a day to cease and rest, the rabbis presented three 

additional lines of thought. According to scripture, the day of rest is so significant that it 

must be guarded and sanctified. The former is often the focus of Shabbat prohibitions, but 

what can easily be forgotten is the command to sanctify Shabbat. Drawing on one of his 

many metaphors, the Hasidic rabbi made an apt comparison: 

So if a person lies in bed for twenty-four hours you can say, “Look, they didn’t 
transgress Shabbos; they didn’t break any laws; they didn’t do any work.” This is 
nice—they get full credit for that. But what they didn’t do is sanctify it and make 
it holy. That would be like a husband telling his wife saying, “Look, I haven’t 
spoken to another woman since we were married. I haven’t looked at a single 
woman.” She says, “That’s really wonderful and great. The only problem is you 
haven’t looked at me either. So you can’t tell me we have a great marriage. We 
don’t have a marriage. You’ve guarded an empty shell!" 

The Torah also inextricably links the seventh day with the other six. Specifically, the 

fourth commandment reads: “Six days you shall labor and do all your work, but the 

seventh day is a sabbath of the Lord your God” (Ex. 20:9-10). For the two Orthodox 

rabbis interviewed, this was quite significant, and viewed as two sides of the same coin. 

In other words, if one did not work hard for six days of the week, there could be no rest. 

Not working for the six days of the week would be just as much of a violation of Shabbat 


as not resting on the seventh. 
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A third line and final definition of Shabbat is the connection of Shabbat to a 

covenantal relationship with God. The Modem Orthodox rabbi replied: 

[Shabbat] is what my God demands of me. That’s the beginning and end of the 
conversation, my covenant. God says, “Thou shalt observe the Sabbath.” So I 
observe the Sabbath. How do I observe the Sabbath? Well, that’s Jewish wisdom 
that tells me how to observe the Sabbath. 

In response to a comment I made about how Shabbat was not originally a Jewish practice, 
for it entered into the Torah in Genesis prior to any mention of the patriarchs, the 
Conservative rabbi reminded me of the explicit connection of Shabbat in Exodus with the 
covenant God made with God’s people. Building on the covenantal connection, the 
Hasidic rabbi elaborated on the goal of Shabbat: “The goal is having a relationship with 
God. The ultimate relationship with God is not when you’re involved with worldly 
things. It’s when you’re actually thinking about God, thinking about the Creator.” 

Another important element in demonstrating how significant Shabbat was for 
these six rabbis is to elaborate on the lived effect it had upon their lives. This can be 
demonstrated by considering the feelings and benefits they experienced from practicing 
Shabbat. It is not a prevarication to say that all of the participants used similar language 
to describe their feelings. The following terms were used to describe feelings connected 
to Shabbat: joy, inspiring (for the future), peaceful, communion (with God), sense of 
togetherness or community, freeing, fulfilling, comfortable space, wholeness, oneness, 
time to reflect, relax, unplug, breath. Benefits of practicing Shabbat include: positive 
contributions to family life, connection to one’s children and spouse, prevents overwork, 
provides balance, is a valuable organizational tool for community, helps realign and 
reprioritize one’s life, therapeutic, orders time and endows with significance, and 
connects one to something greater than oneself. 
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Challenges of Practicing Shabbat 

The way most of the rabbis described Shabbat’s lived effect on their lives placed 
Shabbat in a very positive light. It is important to note, however, that this was not always 
the case. In reality there were a number of challenges in practicing Shabbat for these 
rabbis. Some of the challenges the participants experienced included: stress, financial 
strain, overeating, and rabbi-congregational disagreements. These challenges brought 
with them a variety of adverse feelings and implications. 

Although rabbis are technically not paid for their work on Shabbat, the Modem 
Orthodox and all CRRR rabbis spoke of their Shabbat experience as stressful to one 
extent or the other. One can never get around the reality that for these rabbis there is a 
degree of their work on Shabbat that is exhausting and not dissimilar to other aspects of 
their responsibilities throughout the week. As much as the Hasidic rabbi wanted to insist 
that a rabbi’s Shabbat experience was no different than non-rabbis—“it's not about how 
rabbis celebrate it [ShabbosJ but about how Jewish people celebrate it”—all of the other 
rabbis admitted to a perceived difference between what they do on Shabbat and what the 
members of their respective congregations do. Moreover, the Reform rabbi did not 
believe it was even possible to observe Shabbat in a more traditional manner and work as 
a rabbi in his congregation. 

I work a lot on Shabbat. Indeed, if I was really interested in maintaining a more, 
what I’d call an observant lifestyle or observing Shabbat in a more traditional 
way, if I really wanted to stop, if I really wanted to rest, if I really wanted this day 
to be seen in my life or function in my life where it does in a more traditional 
setting, I wouldn’t be doing the job that 1 have. 

All but one of the rabbis described his experience as always having to be “on” and 
the need to “work the room,” to engage in uncomfortable and unwanted conversations 
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with members and visitors. One of the more stressful times for several of the rabbis was 

after the service on Saturday morning. The Conservative rabbi spoke about this as adding 

another draining layer after having led a long worship service. 

There is that really totally exhausting element that this is the part., .you know it’s 
not the most important part of your week in many ways professionally, but other 
people see it as the most important thing that you do. So there is that tremendous 
weight of things that you need to do and accomplish and things that need to be 
managed, and not just with the service but more so the people after the service in 
the kiddish —the social hour—all of that needs to be managed and you have to be 
“on” in a way that you may not have the energy anymore, but you need to be on. 
I’m very, very exhausted by that but it doesn’t seem to matter to me because I’m 
so enriched by the spirituality of the service itself. 

Needless to say, these congregational expectations conspired to make for an exhausting 

Shabbat experience. To be fair, although these rabbis described their Shabbat as 

exhausting and stressful, they also said it was spiritually enriching and well worth 

whatever challenges they had to face. 

For two of the participants another challenge surfaced that was unique to the 
Orthodox movements: the economical and overeating implications of being shomer 
Shabbat. In terms of the former, the Modem Orthodox rabbi related how it is not 
uncommon to hear people talk about “the high cost of observant living and how it’s not 
sustainable.” 

There is a high price tag in living as an observant Jew, really hard. Kosher food is 
much more expensive, observing the Sabbath, preparing two Thanksgiving meals 
every week, sending your kids to private day school because you want them to 
have a Jewish education.. .It’s hard. 

The cost of food and schooling, however, is only one aspect. In order to be a member of 
an Orthodox Jewish congregation one also has to commit to not driving on Shabbat and 
therefore living within walking distance of the nearest synagogue. This means that 
depending on the location of said synagogue, the cost of housing could be considerably 
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higher, putting additional strain on a traditional family to be dual income. With respect to 
the second issue—overeating—the Modem Orthodox rabbi spoke of a real challenge to 
maintain his weight when he had to eat the equivalent of two weekly Thanksgiving meals 
on a week-in-week-out basis, year after year. When asked if there was anything the 
Hasidic rabbi wished he could change about his Shabbat practice, he laughingly 
responded: “I would love if someone would come cater everything.” 

Another challenge to practicing Shabbat as a rabbi is the difficulties between 
rabbi and congregation. This surfaced as a poignant issue in interviews with CRRR 
rabbis. When reflecting on why he often does not come back to the synagogue in the 
afternoon, the Conservative rabbi identified personal changes between him and some of 
his members as a factor. 

Things happen in a community and there aren’t always good feelings left behind. 

I have the stuff that I’m carrying, so I feel less committed to be with them on 
Saturday afternoon at 5:30 than I did in the earlier years when we were closer. So 
there’s a personal element that enters into all of this sometimes too. That’s 
interesting. I think a lot about that. There’s a lot of sadness attached to that. 

The Reconstructionist rabbi described Shabbat for him and his family, as at times being 

“sad,” “lonely,” and “isolating.” These feelings stem from the difficulty of practicing 

Shabbat in a more traditional way in a liberal Jewish community that was either 

indifferent or confused as to how to relate to him. 

It’s not that I would change, but I’ve always since I’ve been in this community 
it’s always been a bit of a sad point that other people have not moved up in their 
engagement with Judaism and including things like inviting us for Shabbat dinner 
at their house or Shabbat lunch. When I was the rabbi here, saying, “I know you 
guys don’t drive on Shabbat so we’ll come to your house and we’ll do Shabbat at 
your house. We’ll bring the food so it’s not always you guys having to do it.” It 
was always a sad point that people never stepped up to that place. 
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Constructively speaking, he persisted in carrying all of these feelings with him in the 
hope that by embodying an alternative way of living out one’s Judaism as a progressive 
Jew, he could help move his congregation away from “box thinking.” Just because one is 
a liberal Jew does not mean one cannot adopt more traditional Shabbat practices. 
Evolution of Shabbat Practices 

Stepping back to consider the totality of all six interviews, I discovered that 

CRRR rabbis experienced an evolution in their Shabbat practices, whereas the two 

Orthodox rabbis demonstrated little to no development. As for CRRR rabbis, factors that 

played into shifts in practice include the following: the role of family, engagement with 

Jewish mysticism and spiritual practices, and the changing role of rabbinate identity. 

Three of the participants—Conservative, Reconstructionist, and Reform—shall serve as 

prime examples of how a rabbi’s Shabbat practices can evolve. 

One significant shift in practice that occurred with the Conservative rabbi was 

spawned by the engagement and/or marriage of his older children to Orthodox spouses. 

He and his wife decided to buy a home within walking distance of the Orthodox 

congregation because they realized if they did not move closer their children would never 

visit. The result was a more “coherent” Shabbat experience, a decision he wishes he had 

made years ago. This rabbi also experienced a shift in practice due to his exposure to 

Jewish mysticism and contemplative practices, causing him to see his primary role as a 

rabbi as being to facilitate embodied prayer experiences. He also came to embrace a part 

of himself he had never known before: the ecstatic aspect of his personality. 

I’m an ecstatic. I didn’t know that about myself growing up. But I’m really an 
ecstatic. You put me in that setting and I’m just carried away. So Renewal 
services tend to honor the ecstatic. Very embodied. People get up and they move 
and they sing and they clap and they dance and they’re just singing. If you 
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punctuate that with silence it’s all the more powerful. I just love those guys. They 
do great stuff. 

The Reconstructionist rabbi related quite a journey of Shabbat practices over the 
course of his life. Raised in a conservative congregation, but with traditional Jewish 
influences from family members, he became more nominal in his Shabbat practices as a 
young man, but then experienced a shift back to more intentional Shabbat practices after 
working as an educator. As a rabbi he practiced Shabbat in a more traditional manner, 
which put him at odds with his progressive congregation. In terms of being involved with 
congregants’ lives outside of the synagogue on Shabbat, even life cycle events, if “I 
couldn’t walk there,” he states, “I wasn’t there.” However, after leaving that congregation 
and working as a rabbi in different contexts outside the synagogue, he has recently found 
himself in a different situation. On a couple of Shabbats per month he drives to a 
synagogue some distance from his home, while the remaining Shabbats he practices in a 
more traditional manner. Why this shift in perspective and practice? Briefly put, he asked 
himself the question: “Whom am I serving and how does that benefit them? How does 
that benefit the Jewish people?” Yet, this bifurcation has not caused him unnecessary 
consternation; it’s a maturation process, an evolution, if you will, of his Shabbat practices 
and role as a rabbi. 

I’m trying to bring them more them to a closer relationship to Judaism and 
embrace it in the way [as] logistically we can, we're in a position to do, we’re set 
up to do. It’s structurally different than when we live in the community. And it 
also was ok with me. I didn’t feel like I was sacrificing my soul, abandoning my 
Judaism. Every other weekend I’m home and 1 cannot get in my car and not turn 
on my phone and practice at a personal level that’s more satisfying. And every 
other week I can step out of that role and serve a community and find meaning 
and value and do it that way too. 
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While some become a rabbi because of a love for Jewish ritual and practice, the 
Reform rabbi I interviewed was not observant growing up, and furthermore did not think 
much about Shabbat until he became a rabbi. “I would say being a rabbi put Shabbat on 
my radar.” Why? Ever since rabbinical school, he states that he has become much more 
attuned to “Jewish rhythms to life and the Jewish calendar” because he now has to “lead 
it.” The effect has, in turn, influenced the relationship he has with his wife and children. 
“My kids bought into the fact I ! m a rabbi and have become part of this thing called 
Judaism to a greater extent than my parents. There’s much more of a sense of a Jewish 
ritual...present in my home than it was in my home growing up.” 

Based on the data, evolution in Shabbat practices among the more progressive 
rabbis led to an axiom: the closer one is to being shomer Shabbat in an observant 
community, the less likely one is to experience growth in one’s Shabbat experience. In 
other words, being shomer Shabbat in an observant community is indirectly proportional 
to the evolution of one’s Shabbat practices. There seemed to be a plateau effect for the 
Orthodox rabbis, especially if they were raised in an Orthodox community, and 
acclimated to the way Shabbat was celebrated in that community, not experiencing or 
experimenting with alternative forms of Shabbat practice. On the other hand, rabbis on 
the progressive end of Judaism demonstrated an ability to “try on” different Shabbat 
practices. In the words of the Conservative rabbi, these rabbis were willing to experiment 
with and see Jewish ritual as “playful,” and Shabbat as an art. 

Contextualization of Findings: Judaism in North America 
The story of Jews in the United States, from their very first steps on American soil 
in 1654, is often untold. Were the pages of history allowed to speak, writes Jonathan 
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Sama, we would hear not a “stereotypical tale of ‘linear descent” but of a people 
struggling to be Americans and Jews. It is a dynamic story of people “who lose their faith 
and a story of a people who regain their faith, a story of assimilation, to be sure, but also 
a story of revitalization.” 265 Truly, Judaism in America is different than anywhere else in 
the world, as it has had to “adapt to a religious environment shaped by the 
denominational character of American Protestantism, the canons of free market 
competition, the ideals of freedom, and the reality of diversity.” But more than a 
people formed by this unique environment, Jews have also helped shape this country by 
“establishing and maintaining communities, responding to challenges, working for 
change.” One significant change incurred by the presence of Jews was to extend the 
boundaries of American religious liberty “so that they (and other minorities) might be 
included as equals.” 268 But with freedom and equality also come myriad choices. In 
addition, the concretizing of several issues only complicates the matter: intermarriage, 
Israel, and institutions. Hence a core question facing many American Jews in the twenty- 
first century is whether future generations will choose to remain Jewish. 


265 Jonathan D. Sama, American Judaism: A History (New Haven: Yale 
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268 Sama, American Judaism, xv. For an intriguing study on the history of how 
American Jews sought to distinguish and explain themselves as religious minorities from 
those whom they are unlike, and how the language used to do so became inseparable 
from what it means to be a Jew, see Lila Corwin Berman, Speaking of Jews: Rabbis, 
Intellectuals, and the Creation of an American Public Identity (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2009). 
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Today, there are an estimated 6.8 million Jewish adults and children in the United 
States, fifty percent of whom live primarily in urban areas either along the East Coast or 
California. According to the latest Pew survey, when asked about their religion, the 4.2 
million adults who self-identify as Jewish are spread across a diverse range of 
denominations or movements within Judaism. The survey revealed that 35% belong to 
the Reform movement, 18% to the Conservative, 10% to Orthodox, 6% to what they 
called the “Other” category (e.g., Reconstructionist, Renewal). 270 Despite the great 
diversity extant within Judaism today, denominational Judaism did not exist when Jews 
began settling in the American colonies. “The primary dividing line between Jews at that 
time,” writes Lawrence Grossman, “was ethnocultural”—between Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim. 271 Over time, however, the Jewish denominations emerged as a response to 
intellectual challenges, societal trends, and cultural shifts taking place in Judaism and 
America. It also reinforced the ideals of religious pluralism so important in American 
society. But what began as a wellspring of creative spiritual innovation has now become 
a fight for institutional survival and, for individual members, a blurring of 
denominational lines. The Reconstructionist rabbi captured this reality well, when he 
said: 
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In some ways we've become less and less distinct from each other because we 
[Jewish denominations] share melodies, we share prayer books. The whole 
denominational distinctions are not nearly as strong as they once were. On the 
other hand, people now... it’s like fast food places...it’s the same wherever you 

go- 

According to extensive studies, Americans in general, and American Jews in 

particular, are more prone to switch movements and even adopt non-Jewish practices in 

the search for a “transcendent meaning in a universe where no single person or institution 

has the ultimate religious authority or absolute knowledge of religious truth.” Jewish 

social scientists declare how something more than the “modem master-story of 

heightened individualism, reduced community, and growing secularism” is taking place 

in American Jewry; something else is occurring as well: “a postmodern story of ‘local 

narratives,’ ‘multiple life-worlds,’ and fluid movement among commitments by fluid 

selves, embarked on personal journeys that never end.” 273 Indeed, there has been a 

deliberate blurring of ideological boundaries, a steadily growing interest in ritual, and of 

principled eclecticism, all of which reveals behavioral contradictions. For American Jews 

in their thirties, forties, and early fifties, the sovereign self is the ultimate arbiter of 

Jewish expression. Based on a mixed methods study conducted with American Jews in 

the late 1990s, Steven Cohen and Arnold Eisen concluded: 

Today’s Jews believe that Jewish identity is inalienable, i.e., that they will always 
remain Jewish [by virtue of birth to at least one Jewish parent] no matter what 
choices they make, they exercise enormous latitude in what they choose to do and 
not do Jewishly, assured that they need have no fear of losing themselves in the 
process. Jewishness for them is an absolute. It cannot be increased or lessened by 
observance, in-marriage, communal affiliation, or any other normative behavior. 
They feel no need to express or enact their identity in regular activity. Judaism is 
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rather an “inner thing,” a point of origin, a feature of experience, an object of 
reflection. 274 

With this background in mind it makes sense why scholars describe a polarization 
taking place between Orthodox and progressive Judaism (with a quickly disappearing 
religious middle). 275 This has led some to conclude how Judaism is very fragmented. 
Nicholas de Lange goes so far as to say: “Jews are more deeply divided than at any time 
in the past on the theory and practice of their religion.” With evidence of polarization 
and fragmentation, it is difficult to ascertain what Judaism is. While essentialist and 
ethnic definitions abound, Michael Satlow offers a helpful polythetic definition that 
accords with the postmodern reality. He describes Judaism not in terms of a single core 
essence so much as being “a family of multiple communities that generally share a 
common sense of identity, a discourse transmitted through a more or less bounded set of 
authoritative texts and traditional practices.” 277 

This snapshot demonstrates that it would be a misconception to think of Judaism 
as if it were monolithic, and that all Jews believe and live out their beliefs in the same 
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way. It follows that if there is indeed a spectrum within Judaism, there is also a diverse 
range of Shabbat practices and experiences among rabbis as well. This was perhaps one 
of the greatest revelations for me as I conducted my research. As Christians considering 
what can be learned from the Jews about the Sabbath it is critical that the history and 
diversity of Judaism—past and present, historical and lived—be examined on its own 
terms. Although my interview data revealed a basic shared structure to how these rabbis 
practiced Shabbat, there were variations between Orthodox rabbis and rabbis from the 
Conservative, Reform, Reconstructionist, and Renewal movements. This included how 
one prepared for Shabbat, the place of community, the location of Shabbat celebration, 
and the role of ritual, to name just a few variations. 

Unfortunately, the range of practices described in this chapter are often eclipsed 
by the more exotic portrayals, to those outside of Judaism, of one dominant expression of 
Shabbat being some form of Orthodox. Even a cursory survey of literature reveals 
Hasidism as representative of traditional Judaism. Television and movies are also replete 
with images of Judaism as represented by bearded men with curly sidelocks (payot ) in 
austere black clothing walking down the street of what equates to a modern-day shtetl . 278 
Another obstruction is seeing the Jewish Sabbath through rose-tinted glasses. As 
important as Abraham Joshua Heschel’s slender book, The Sabbath , has been over the 
years, its poetic prose could easily lead the Christian reader, in particular, to a 
romanticized view not consistent with the reality of diverse Jewish expressions, as 
evidenced by this research project. It may be more of an ideal for which to strive than a 

278 For a classic anthropological study on Eastern European Judaism, see Mark 
Zborowski and Elizabeth Herzog, Life is With People: The Culture of the Shtetl (New 
York: Schocken, 1952). 
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reflection of reality. 279 In the next section I shall examine how Heschel’s classic work on 
the Sabbath compares with what is actually happening in the lives of American Jewish 
rabbis in terms of Shabbat practice. 

Heschel’s The Sabbath and American Pulpit Rabbis’ Shabbat Practices 

There is a reason why all but one of the rabbis I interviewed mentioned Rabbi 
Abraham Heschel’s book. The Sabbath , as a key text that captures the essence of the 
biblical Sabbath. According to his biographer, Edward Kaplan, Heschel “was the most 
prominent traditional Jew in the United States committed to civil rights and political 
protest.” 280 He was the intellectual face of Judaism, not only for many of his fellow Jews 
in America, but also for those of other faiths. Samuel Dresner adds that Heschel was the 
most respected Jewish voice for Protestants and Catholics in the middle of the last 
century. In his book on the Sabbath, Heschel set forth a specific rendering of this 
pivotal Jewish religious practice that would be quoted by generations of Jews and serve 
as the quintessential go-to text for non-Jews interested in learning about Shabbat. Given 
the significance of Heschel’s rendering of the Jewish Sabbath, the line of inquiry most 
pressing in this section is the following: How does Heschel’s portrayal of the Sabbath 
coincide with the actual practice of Shabbat among American pulpit rabbis today? What 
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does one have to say to the other? And what kind of conclusions can be drawn regarding 

Shabbat and the contemporary rabbinate? 

In what has become a contemporary classic, Heschel brings his Hasidic 

background, life experience, and great learning to bear upon the subject of the Sabbath. 

Abraham Joshua Heschel was bom in Warsaw, Poland in 1907, and was the descendent 

of an illustrious line of Hassidic rabbis on both sides of his family. Although his father 

died while Heschel was quite young, he was surrounded by Hasidic royalty—men of 

great Talmudic and kabbalistic learning; pious figures who loved Israel and who nurtured 

the many talents invested in this blossoming theologian, poet, mystic, historian, and later 

social reformer. The confines of his Hasidic community, however, were not able to 

contain him, and so it was on a Saturday night after the close of Shabbat that he “changed 

his Shabbos hat for an ordinary weekday cap...[and] left Warsaw.” 283 Heschel’s 

intellectual journey would take him progressively further and further away from the 

sheltered life he had known, eventually landing him as Professor of Ethics and Mysticism 

at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York City. Nevertheless, each stop along the 

way proved to be formative and would contribute to the influence he would exert the 

world over. Dresner aptly summarizes the formative stations of Heschefs life: 

In Eastern Europe Heschel acquired ancestral Jewish learning and piety; in Vilna, 
appreciation for secular Yiddish culture; in Berlin, philosophy, method, and 
European culture. In Frankfurt he witnessed the fruitful synthesis of Jewish 
tradition and European culture. In America, with the blessing of the free society 
that he cherished, the full extent of his powers was reached. But wherever 
Heschefs feet took him they always pointed toward Jerusalem. 
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One does not have to be thoroughly familiar with Jewish mysticism to detect the 
import of Hasidism in Heschel’s thought, particularly his understanding of Shabbat. 
Perhaps the most obvious reference is how Shabbat is conceived as a queen and a bride, 
which is particularly present in the kabbalat Shabbat celebration. If Shabbat is a bride, 
Heschel would say, then its celebration is like a wedding; thus one must adequately 
prepare and dress appropriately to meet this bride. 285 With reference to this Hasidic 
insight, Pinchas Peli pinpoints one of Heschel’s primary source of inspiration: “In all, 
Heschel leans heavily, in his praise of the Sabbath, upon Hasidic sources, among which 
the B nai Issachar occupies a central place.” Yet, he always held the more ecstatic 
dimensions of Judaism in balance with the mitzvoth. “Heschel... decried Judaism without 
halakha as a soul without a body. Yet he was careful to add with equal vigor, that 
Judaism without aggadah is like a body without a soul.” Body and soul, time and 
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space, law and spirit, sacred and profane—these are some of the polarities Heschel 
constantly tried to hold together in his search for a vital center in Judaism. 

Heschel’s holistic perspective is indicative of how seriously he took the Hebrew 
Bible’s view of anthropological monism: humans do not possess a soul; they are a soul 
(in Hebrew, nephesh ; cf. Gen. 2:7). This perspective is most prominently displayed in his 
understanding of the Sabbath—a cathedral in time where man and woman, created in 
God’s image, meet the divine with all of their faculties in wholeness of person. As the 
fourth commandment, the Sabbath stands between the first three and the last six and, in 
terms of total words used, comprises a third of all Ten Commandments. The Sabbath, 
therefore, is the “epitome of all other commandments,” it “adds holiness to Israel,” and is 

ion 

the supreme Jewish practice. 

One way of maintaining this conceptual balancing act is his method and literary 
style. In this regard, it is not just what Heschel wrote but how he wrote it. According to 
Kaplan, “Heschel’s method is phenomenological (an analysis of consciousness) and his 
practice literary (using style to surpass words).” These two combined constitute a 
“poetics of piety,” which is defined as a “theory and use of religious language in the 
service of spiritual maturity.” “The rhetorical strategy,” writes Kaplan, “aims to convert 
the reader’s consciousness from egocentered to theocentric (or prophetic) thinking. The 
result should be ‘piety’ (in Hebrew, hasidut), a way of living that includes ‘faith’ and 
‘action.’ ” Though his ends are good, Heschel’s literary means have also been a source 
of criticism, garnishing disapproval from scholars who dismiss Heschel’s deeper 

288 Heschel, The Sabbath, 87, 90. 
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Kaplan, Holiness in Words, 3. 
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theological insights for mere poetry. 290 Although his use of philosophical argument, 
metaphorical language, and aphoristic formulas captivate the reader’s imagination and 
heart, at times the mind fails to grasp the complexity of his nonlinear discourse. Simply 
put, as edifying as Heschel’s work may be, he can be difficult to understand. 

To be sure, all of Heschel’s Hasidic pedigree, great learning, training in 
philosophy, and literary style is exemplified in The Sabbath, and thus serves as a worthy 
introduction to Heschefs thought. He begins by launching a philosophical affront on 
humanity’s preoccupation with space and conquering the material world. By contrast, he 
lifts up the religion of Israel as oriented around time. Kaplan captures it well when he 
writes how Heschel’s basic opposition between space and time, “may be considered...a 
distinction between mediated or symbolic knowledge versus immediate or intuitive 
insight. Space is the dimension of external experience, whereas time is felt inwardly and 
more directly. Religious thinking requires inward purity.” Thus, Heschel writes: 
“Judaism teaches us to be attached to holiness in time , to be attached to sacred events, to 
learn how to consecrate sanctuaries that emerge from the magnificent stream of a year. 
The Sabbaths are our great cathedrals in time.” 292 


290 Kaplan catalogues several of Heschel’s harshest opponents in Spiritual 
Radical. Criticism of Heschefs The Sabbath , appear to have two main foci. The first is 
focused on whether time is a legitimate category of Jewish thought. Despite Heschel’s 
balancing statements of our need for space and the inescapability of its dominance in our 
lives, some interpreted Heschefs focus on time as if he was against space. The other 
aspect of critique was his poetic style, which at that time blurred what was a fixed line 
“between intuitive and analytical modes of thought” (128). Heschefs response to his 
critics was presented in a more technical essay, originally titled, “Space, Time, and 
Reality: The Centrality of Time in the Biblical World-View,” but now appears as an 
epilogue in The Sabbath with the title, “To Sanctity Time.” 

291 Kaplan, Holiness in Words , 175. 

292 Heschel, The Sabbath, 8. 
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The question is: How do we enter into “holiness of time'’? We must cease from 
our daily toils. “Six days a week we seek to dominate the world,” Heschel declares, “on 
the seventh day we try to dominate the self.” 293 In other words, one must conquer space, 
exemplified by the six days of the workweek, in order to engage sanctified time within 
the seventh day. This requires us to “make Shabbos,” which is performance or action 
with the right spirit. “The spirit of the Sabbath must always be in accord with actual 
deeds, and with definite actions and abstentions.” 294 Shabbat is holy even if man does not 
observe it; however, for humans to realize God’s promise of the holiness of Shabbat we 
must create it. HescheTs daughter, Susannah, recollects: “Sanctity is a quality, my father 
emphasized, that we create. We know what to do with space, but how do we shape sacred 
time?” 295 

Being an observant Jew, one would expect Heschel to expound on the virtues of 
Sabbath laws ( melachot) and Jewish Shabbat rituals as the way to structure sacred time. 
However, he spends precious little time in detailed instruction on the “how,” instead 
favoring the “why.” 296 Why celebrate Shabbat week after week? Here Heschel makes an 
interesting connection: 

293 Heschel, The Sabbath, 13. 

294 Heschel, The Sabbath, 16-17. 

295 Susannah Heschel, “Introduction,” in The Sabbath, xiv. 

296 In support of this fact, Kaplan states: “HescheTs book on the Sabbath... was 
philosophical; it did not even mention the thirty-nine types of work to be avoided on the 
holy day,” in Edward K. Kaplan, Spiritual Radical: Abraham Joshua Heschel in 
America, 1940-1972 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2007), 79. On this point, 
Kaplan continues: “[Heschel] interpreted Sabbath observance... not as a system of rules 
of Jewish behavior but rather as a vehicle for developing sensitive concern for the 
sanctity of human life. Heschel even implied that if everyone, not just Jews, observed the 
Sabbath another Holocaust might be prevented,” in Kaplan, Spiritual Radical, 99. 
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With all its grandeur, the Sabbath is not sufficient unto itself. Its spiritual reality 
calls for companionship of man. There is a great longing in the world. The six 
days stand in need of space; the seventh day stands in need of man. It is not good 
that the spirit should be alone, so Israel was destined to be a helpmeet for the 
Sabbath. 97 

This provides the Hasidic grounding for Shabbat to be conceived as a queen or bride and 
Israel her groom. “To name it queen, to call it bride is merely to allude to the fact that its 
spirit is a reality we meet rather than an empty span of time which we choose to set aside 
for comfort or recuperation.” With this statement, Heschel comes dangerously close to 
personifying the Sabbath, which is why he makes an important distinction: this is not a 
“personification of the Sabbath but an exemplification of a divine attribute, an illustration 
of God’s need for human love” and therefore represents “the presence of God, His 
relationship to man.” 299 In the holiness of time that is the Sabbath, humanity meets God 
and God meets humanity. 

As significant as The Sabbath is, it represents only one aspect of Heschel’s 
contribution to our understanding of this enduring practice. It is also critical to 
incorporate Heschefs actual engagement with the twenty-five hours that is Shabbat. 
Piecing together Heschefs own recollections of Shabbat practices, his daughter's 
memories, and fragments collected by Kaplan and Dresner, a composite picture emerges: 


Heschefs reasoning for this statement seems to be partly based on his connection of the 
fourth commandment with the other nine. “The millions of Jews who were destroyed bear 
witness to the fact that as long as people do not accept the commandment ‘Remember the 
Sabbath to keep it holy,’ the commandment ‘Thou shalt not kill’ will likewise fail to be 
operative in life,” in Abraham Joshua Heschel, Moral Grandeur and Spiritual Audacity, 
ed. Susannah Heschel (New York: Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 1996), 66. 

297 Heschel, The Sabbath, 52. 

298 Heschel, The Sabbath, 59. 

299 
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a deeply passionate and spiritual man, a lover of the God of Israel, all of which 
manifested itself in his precise observance of Shabbat, yet such observance never isolated 
him from members of differing movements within Judaism. All who knew this man 
learned from his wholeness of person. “When we consider Heschel’s life and work 
against this description,” writes Dresner, “we see how he approximated it.” 300 His 
daughter said it well: “My father was the kind of man he wrote about.” 301 

In order to understand how Heschel could embody Shabbat in this way, we have 
to understand the significance of his formative years in Poland. In many ways, Heschel’s 
Shabbat practices and experience was tied to the “Sabbaths of his youth and memories of 
his family and friends.” 302 Heschel’s father was his first model of piety: “On the Sabbath, 
he shut his eyes and became one with his neshama yet era, the ‘additional soul’ one is 
said to receive with the arrival of the holy Seventh Day.” 303 Other spiritual leaders in the 
community also nurtured him, namely David Moshe Friedman, rebbe of Tchortkov. 
Friedman was a man given to an ascetic life of prayer and study, as well as miracles. 
Heschel said: “On the Sabbath, ‘Awe and admiration prevailed in the prayerhouse where 
[David Moshe] said kiddush... and the wine in his goblet bubbles in a wondrous 
manner.” 304 His uncle, Alter Israel Shimon Perlow, rebbe of Novominsk, was equally 

300 Dresner, Heschel, Hasidism, and Halakha , 26. 

301 Susannah Heschel, spoken at an address given at a conference on Abraham 
Joshua Heschel sponsored by the Chicago Board of Jewish Education, February 20-21, 
1983, quoted in Dresner, Heschel, Hasidism, and Halakha , 4. 

302 Susannah Heschel, “Introduction,” in The Sabbath, ix. 

Kaplan and Dresner, Abraham Joshua Heschel, 18. 

304 Kaplan and Dresner, Abraham Joshua Heschel, 8-9. 
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important as it relates to the transformative experience one can have on Shabbat. Heschel 
would relate how his uncle would became ‘“completely immersed in its holiness.’ His 
prayers, ‘full of soulfulness and longing for the Creator,’ lasted for hours.” 305 Kaplan and 
Dresner recount how Heschel remembered being “especially transfixed by the rebbe’s 
face during his awe-inspiring communion with the ritual.” 306 These Shabbat encounters 
were certainly formative and stayed with him throughout his life. 

From his daughter we learn even more of the specifics of what his Shabbat looked 
like. In her introduction to The Sabbath , Susannah Heschel speaks of the Sabbath as the 
pinnacle of their week as a family. In order to prepare for this climax, her father would 
leave his office a couple of hours early to engage in his own personal practices of 
preparation, followed by helping his wife frantically add the finishing touches to their 
standard Shabbat preparations. But once it struck twenty minutes to sunset, everything 
was left behind. As a family who rarely entertained guests on Shabbat eve, the Heschels 
did not attend synagogue, but preferred to pray and eat a “quiet, slow, and relaxed” meal 
at home. As an observant family, they engaged in typical ritual practices of lighting 
candles, blessings, and kiddush, among others. On Shabbat day they would walk fifteen 
minutes to the synagogue on the campus of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York City, but end up taking twice as long to return. Evidently Heschel enjoyed engaging 
in lively discussion with friends on the way home, often stopping to make a point. 
Afternoons consisted of a nap, a walk in the park with friends, discussions in the home 
with students, or perhaps some reading. Shabbat concluded with havdalah. In addition, 

305 This quotation by Heschel is taken from his personal diary, in Kaplan and 
Dresner, Abraham Joshua Heschel , 43. 

306 Kaplan and Dresner, Abraham Joshua Heschel , 45. 
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we learn that Heschel did not travel, entertain academic/work related appointments, 
or handle money on Shabbat. 309 

Bringing all of this together, in surveying Heschel’s thought, literary style, and 
personal Shabbat practices, there are many connections that can be made with the 
American rabbis interviewed in this study. Of the more observant rabbis in the group, 
there are obvious similarities: the necessity of adequate preparation for Shabbat, 
traditional, halakhic -prescribed ritual practices to welcome and close Shabbat, as well as 
application of labor prohibitions. Heschel's understanding of the importance of working 
all six days of the week in order to observe the seventh was also a significant similarity 
with both Orthodox rabbis. “The duty to work for six days,” writes Heschel, “is just as 
much a part of God’s covenant with man as the duty to abstain from work on the 
seventh.” 310 Heschel’s concepts of receiving an extra soul on Shabbat, Shabbat as queen 
and bride, and how Jewish mysticism is infused into Shabbat music are also figured into 
the way the Hasidic, Modem Orthodox, Conservative, and Reconstructionist rabbis 
described their understanding of Shabbat. Additional connections of Heschel’s teaching 
and practice of Shabbat with all of the rabbis I interviewed, include the following: Jewish 
identity is bound to Shabbat; Shabbat prohibitions emerge out of the work needed to 
construct the wilderness sanctuary as interpreted by the ancient Rabbis; and the necessity 


307 Kaplan, Spiritual Radical, 222, 251. 

308 Kaplan, Spiritual Radical, 241, 275. 

309 Heschel, The Sabbath, 28. 

310 
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of balancing halakhah with aggadah —the law with the spirit, outer actions conformed 
with an inner experience. 

In the lives of the contemporary American pulpit rabbis whom I interviewed, 

there were tensions amongst themselves, as well as contradictions within themselves, in 

how they interpreted and lived out Shabbat. These tensions are evident because they are 

largely based on the issues that separate the various movements within Judaism, namely 

halakhah as the dividing line. As they all navigated those tensions in their own way, none 

balanced them as well as Heschel did. One of the reasons why The Sabbath has met with 

so much success across the spectrum of Judaism (and beyond) is likely his embodiment 

of the truth about which he wrote. In the words of Samuel Dresner: 

His understanding of, sympathy for, and acceptance by almost the entire spectrum 
of Jewish life—from the Zionists, the Hebraists, and the Yiddishists to the artists, 
writers, and social activists; from the Reform and Conservative to the Orthodox 
and the Hasidim. Though eschewing labels, identifying wholly with none of these 
schools, and all the while holding his own views, Heschel established good 
relations with each of the factions, since he believed each represented, in greater 
or lesser measure, an affirmation of Jewish life. His breadth expressed the quality 
of his ‘ ahavat Yisra ’el (love of Israel). 311 

It is recognized that within American Judaism today there is a growing interest in 
spirituality, and the historical contributions of Hasidism are a significant means to meet 
this need. To be sure, Heschel, along with many others, has played a significant role in 
reviving Jewish mysticism for American Judaism. Yet, Kaplan boldly asserts: “Heschel’s 
mystical and moral vision has yet to change our institutions” Perhaps, despite being 
“quite quotable,” Heschel is largely misunderstood and thus unappreciated. Kaplan 


311 Dresner. Heschel , Hasidism, and Halakha, 13. 
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concludes: “In all frankness, his writings remain relatively unappreciated.” 313 Perhaps 
this can be said about the totality of Heschel’s work, but with respect to the Sabbath, it is 
evident that the path he forged in balancing halakhah and aggadah was unique and 
influential. One concrete example of this was his interaction with Gianfranco Tedeschi, a 
nonobservant Italian Jew and Jungian psychoanalyst, who “could not fathom the apparent 
contradiction between Heschel’s open-mindedness, his resistance to narrow-minded 
religion, and his strict Sabbath observance.” 314 After Heschel’s encounter with this man, 
“Tedeschi began to observe some of the mitzvoth, said the motzi... eliminated his office 
hours on Shabbat, and ate no bread on Passover.” 315 The fact that so much of what 
Heschel said about the Sabbath, and how he embodied it, is evident in the lives of the 
rabbis whom I interviewed, suggests that Heschel has had an impact that has helped 
shape generations of Shabbat practice. 

Summary 

Of the chapters presented thus far, this is perhaps the most important. I say this 
for at least two reasons: First, the first three chapters were all written for the purpose of 
justifying the material presented here. From the impetus for this study, the gap in research 
and problems it addresses, the research questions, the practical theological orientation, to 
the use of a phenomenological methodology—all point to the thick description of six 
rabbis’ Shabbat practices. Second, this chapter is pivotal because the data organized and 
interpreted here provides the basis for the analysis that is to follow, namely the normative 

313 Kaplan, Holiness in Words, 2. 

314 Kaplan, Spiritual Radical , 331. 

315 Kaplan, Spiritual Radical, 331. 
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and pragmatic tasks of this practical theological project. In many respects this dissertation 
succeeds or fails on this chapter, and whether or not the data collected is written in a 
cohesive, reliable, and verifiable manner. 

In this chapter I have thus endeavored to provide the most detailed account 
possible of the rabbis’ Shabbat practices. The chapter began with a profile of the six 
participants: pulpit rabbis serving in diverse congregations across the spectrum of 
Judaism. Jewish movements in this purposive sample included Chabad-Lubavitch 
Hasidism, Modem Orthodox, Conservative, Reform, Reconstructionist, and Renewal. 

The rabbis who participated were also diverse in terms of age, life stage, and rabbinate 
experience. All but one rabbi, the youngest of them all, was married and had children 
varying in age from very young to married with children themselves. The size and 
location of the respective rabbis’ congregations were also dissimilar. Two were quite 
small—one located in a coastal village, the other had been renting sundry spaces in a 
large metropolis. Two of the synagogues were mid-sized and situated in affluent suburbs. 
Still another was extremely large, catering to an educated constituency in an urban 
setting. Finally, the Hasidic rabbi served largely university students at a Chabad outpost 
in an urban environment. 

The next two sections gave a detailed description of the rabbis' Shabbat practices 
arranged chronologically. This included how rabbis prepare for Shabbat, what they do 
Shabbat evening, Shabbat day, and how they conclude Shabbat at sunset on Saturday 
evening. With such a diverse group of rabbis, located within the major movements of 
Judaism in America, one could expect a variety of practices. To be sure, there was 
considerable variation between the two Orthodox rabbis and the remaining four, whom I 
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referred to as the “CRRR” rabbis. The major differences between these two groups were 
based on how they approached halakhic regulations regarding Shabbat practice. The 
traditional rabbis were observant in this regard, whereas the CRRR rabbis utilized 
halakhah as a guide, opting for those practices that either appealed more to their 
personality, sensibility, and/or specific context and needs. With that said, the CRRR 
rabbis saw the value of several Shabbat practices (candle lighting, challah, kiddush, 
Friday night Shabbat meal) as central to the Jewish practice of Shabbat. 

Regardless of the variation of practices, all of the rabbis deemed Shabbat as core 
to Jewish identity. One quotation mentioned by virtually all of the rabbis sums up the 
relationship of Shabbat to Jewish identity: “More than the Jews have kept the Sabbath, 
the Sabbath has kept the Jews.” In addition to Shabbat’s significance to Jewish identity 
formation, the different rabbis also experienced the same benefits, regardless of the 
variation in practice. Taking a closer look at the rabbis’ Shabbat practices also revealed 
that despite speaking of Shabbat in positive terms, there were some very serious 
challenges to practicing Shabbat. As a rabbi serving their respective congregations, stress 
was equally pervasive. For the Orthodox rabbis, it was seen that living an observant 
lifestyle is economically challenging. Finally, the data uncovered how CRRR rabbis’ 
Shabbat practices have evolved over the course of their lives, whereas the two Orthodox 
rabbis’ practices have largely remained the same. 

The description detailed in this chapter also accords with the dynamics of 
contemporary Judaism, namely blurred boundaries between movements, a growing 
engagement with ritual practice (Jewish and non-Jewish), behavioral contradictions, and 
a clear division of halakhic interpretation between Orthodox and non-Orthodox rabbis. 
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Gathering all of this together, Abraham Joshua Heschel’s classic text on the Sabbath was 
brought into dialogue with the lived experience of Shabbat by the six participants. 
Heschel’s unique Hasidic upbringing, philosophical training, range of thought, and 
literary style all conspired to position him as an interpreter of Torah Judaism—what 
Heschel referred to as a proper balance of halakhah and aggadah. This balance was 
encapsulated through his rendering of Shabbat in The Sabbath , and embodied through his 
own Shabbat practices. All of the rabbis interviewed in this study connected in multiple 
ways with Heschel’s thought on and practice of Shabbat, and thus affirmed his influence 
across the spectrum of Judaism. 

Based on this thick description and interpretation of six American pulpit rabbis’ 
Shabbat practices, the following chapter will seek to reflect theologically on the data in 
light of Jewish-Christian relations. It pays particular attention to the significance of the 
Sabbath in Adventist-Jewish relations. How can rabbis’ Shabbat practices serve as a 
catalyst in Adventist-Jewish relations? What can Seventh-day Adventist Christians learn 
from the lived experience of Jewish rabbis? To this end, post-Shoah theology will serve 
as a helpful analytical lens, providing a critique and a way forward for a revised praxis of 


the Sabbath for Adventists. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 

Introduction 

This chapter represents a substantial shift in thinking from those that precede it. 
Up to this point, previous chapters have been comprised of establishing the research 
problem, defining the research question(s) and objectives, identifying what specific 
theories and methods would be most relevant for the study, and distilling my findings of 
how American pulpit rabbis actually practice Shabbat. If the sole audience for this 
research project were Jewish, then I could have concluded my dissertation with this 
chapter where I would draw pragmatic implications for the American Jewish rabbi. 
However, since this is an exercise in Christian practical theology, and I am targeting a 
primarily Christian readership, it must necessarily include some kind of normative 
reflection on how examining Shabbat, a Jewish religious practice, has relevance for 
Christianity. 

Admittedly, this is a very ambitious goal, which is why I have imposed 
appropriate limitations on the range of my study. The history of Christian Sabbath 
observance is a massive topic with a two thousand year history, and is therefore too large 
in scope for this dissertation. I have chosen to focus my discussion upon one specific 
manifestation of Sabbath observance within Christianity, namely the seventh day or 
Saturday Sabbatarianism of the Seventh-day Adventist Church. Although a fairly recent 
denomination as far as the history of Christianity is concerned, the SDA Church is 
currently the largest Protestant denomination in the world that observes the Sabbath from 
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Friday sunset to Saturday sunset, much like the Jewish rabbis interviewed in this study . 316 
In terms of the current and future state of Adventist-Jewish relations, this is an important 
practice-related connection between the two, and therefore constitutes, at the very least, 
an entry-point into the relationship. It is therefore pertinent for continuing dialogue and 
for whatever possibility of interreligious collaboration lies beyond. 

In order to encompass the most robust theological reflection possible—bringing 
my findings of the previous chapter into dialogue with Adventist understandings and 
practices of the Sabbath—there are a number of areas that must be covered in turn. This 
includes a brief introduction to the Seventh-day Adventist Church. Who are the 
Adventists and what is the motivating theology that drives them to missionary service? 
Since this practical theological study has been defined as an interdisciplinary and 
interreligious reflection, the real question is: How does the Adventist church conceive 
and relate to the religious “other,” particularly Jews? Moreover, what is the current state 
of Adventist-Jewish relations? 

The results of this survey will provide a basis for the need to reflect on the 
Sabbath in light of the Shoah. In order to do this, I shall first cast a wide net and give an 
overview of how Christendom was complicit in the tragic events of the Shoah. Next, I 
shall compare Jewish and Christian theological responses to the Shoah, highlighting 


316 According to the latest demographic and population data of both world Jewry 
and the SDA Church, there are more SDA Christians observing the Sabbath in the world 
then there are Jews. This statement must be tempered by the distinction that I am in no 
way equating SDA Sabbath observance with that of observant Jews. Nevertheless, it does 
not mitigate the fact that there are distinct similarities between how some Jews celebrate 
Shabbat and how some SDA Christians observe the Sabbath. This will be demonstrated 
below. 
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specific areas of relevance for the present study. This will then set the stage for a 
reexamination of the Sabbath in Adventism from a post-Shoah perspective. 

Before launching into a discussion of post-Shoah theology and the Sabbath, 
however, it is important to note how the term “theological reflection” has been used a 
number of times in this introduction, not to mention throughout the dissertation. But what 
is theological reflection? As a crucial concept in practical theology it is important to 
spend a little time elaborating on what this means and how it is pertinent to this chapter in 
particular. 

A Word on Theological Reflection 

Broadly defined, theological reflection is “the artful discipline of putting our 
experience into conversation with the heritage of the Christian tradition.” Such a 
discipline is indispensable if the church is to maintain its fidelity to the gospel as its 
authentic witness. “A constant criticism of religious people and institutions in secular 
society,” writes Stephen Pattison, “has been that faith is separate from the rest of life.” 318 
Theological reflection, therefore, “has the effect of ensuring that faith and religious ideas 
do not become encapsulated and cut off from our experience of everyday life.” 319 
Theological reflection is one of the tools utilized by a variety of theological disciplines, 
most notably practical theology. It makes sense, therefore, that many of the key texts 
come from this particular field. Given the plurality within the field, it also follows that 

317 Patricia O’Connell Killen and John de Beer, The Art of Theological Reflection 
(New York: Crossroad, 1993), 2. 
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Stephen Pattison, “Some Straw for the Bricks: A Basic Introduction to 
Theological Reflection,” in The Blackwell Reader in Pastoral and Practical Theology, 
ed. James Woodward and Stephen Pattison (Oxford, U.K.: Blackwell, 2000), 138-139. 

319 Pattison, “Some Straw for the Bricks,” 138. 
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there are numerous models for engaging in this type of reflection. 320 One basic model of 
theological reflection is that by Pattison, in which he proposes a three-way conversation 
between: (1) one’s “ideas, beliefs, feelings, perceptions, and assumptions”; (2) “the 
beliefs, assumptions and perceptions provided by the Christian tradition”; and (3) “the 
contemporary situation which is being examined.” 321 Pattison relates how the starting 
point for his model does not matter—one can enter into this trialogue at any point. It is 
important to note, however, that the mutually critical relationship of this trialogue occurs 
naturally in everyday life; the theological reflection process simply shapes and sharpens 
it. 322 

Expanding upon basic models of theological reflection, such as Pattison’s, Osmer 
distinguishes three styles of practical theological reflection: theological interpretation, 
ethical interpretation, good practice and normative reflection. As to the first style, Osmer 
writes: 

Christian biblical studies... focuses on the interpretation of biblical texts and 
dogmatic theology, on the systematic relationship between church and doctrines. 
While informed by these fields, theological interpretation focuses on the 
interpretation of present episodes, situations, and contexts [including those in 
which we are actors] with theological concepts. 323 


"JAA 

For a good overview of six models of theological reflection, consider: Elaine 
Graham, Heather Walton, and Frances Ward, Theological Reflection: Methods (London: 
SCM, 2005). For a classic text on theological reflection in ministry, see James D. 
Whitehead and Evelyn Eaton Whitehead, Method in Ministry: Theological Reflection and 
Christian Ministry (Kansas City: Sheed and Ward, 1995). 

321 Pattison, “Some Straw for the Bricks,” 139. 

322 Pattison, “Some Straw for the Bricks,” 140. 
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Ethical interpretation, the second style of theological reflection, uses ethical principles, 
rules, or guidelines to guide action toward moral ends. The final style Osmer highlights is 
the turn to normative reflection on what constitutes “good practice,” which one does by 
“exploring models of such practice in the present and past or by engaging reflexively in 
transforming practice in the present.” 324 One major criterion that sets apart Osmer’s 
understanding of theological reflection is how it permeates all four of the practical 
theological tasks (descriptive, interpretive, normative, pragmatic) as a conversation 
between theology and other fields. If this is true, then all of the chapters of this 
dissertation together constitute the method of theological reflection. 325 According to 
Osmer, however, it is “the normative task that [formally] poses the question of practical 
theology’s relationship to other disciplines most clearly.” 326 

From a biblical perspective, Osmer connects the normative task of the practical 
theologian with that of God’s messengers in the Hebrew Bible, namely the prophets. 
Speaking on God’s behalf, the prophets of old announced God’s word of judgment and 


324 Osmer, Practical Theology, 161. 

Osmer’s four tasks are not only descriptive of what is involved in “doing” 
practical theology, but are also constitutive of how one reflects theologically on practice. 
Though different language is used, Osmer’s four tasks of practical theological reflection 
resemble Paul Ricoeur’s hermeneutics as seen in the work of Juan-Luis Segundo, who 
uses the term “hermeneutical circle” or “pastoral cycle” to describe the theology-as- 
praxis methodology so characteristic of liberation theology. This model has been widely 
used in theological education and other contexts. Its resemblance to Osmer’s four tasks 
are evidence of how it has extended “far beyond the immediate impact of liberation 
theology” in Graham, Walton, and Ward, Theological Reflection, 188. See also Clodovis 
Boff, Theology and Praxis: Epistemological Foundations (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1987); 
Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1988); Ricoeur, The 
Conflict of Interpretations', Juan Luis Segundo, Liberation of Theology (Eugene, OR: 
Wipf and Stock, 2002). 
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message of hope. If God’s people wandered from fidelity to the covenant, the prophet 

warned them of impending consequences. At the same time, the prophets spoke a word in 

due season recollecting the history of God’s faithfulness and pointing them to a future of 

renewal. As a mouthpiece for God, it is critical to understand the active role the prophets 

played in shaping the message delivered. Here Osmer cites Abraham Joshua Heschel: 

“The prophets... did not simply absorb the content of inspiration, they also claimed to 

understand its meaning, and sought to bring such meaning into coherence with all other 

knowledge they possessed.” Thus Osmer concludes: 

Prophetic discernment involves both divine disclosure and the human shaping of 
God’s word. The prophets draw on specific theological traditions to critique 
popular and official theologies and the way of life justified by these theologies. 
They interpret theologically very specific social conditions, events, and choices 
before the covenant at a particular moment in time. 328 

The approach to normativity-as-prophetic-discemment in this dissertation will 

follow Osmer’s third style of theological reflection, which focuses on good practice. 

“Good practice provides normative guidance,” writes Osmer. by generating “new 

understandings of God, the Christian life, and social values beyond those provided by the 

received tradition.” 329 In this regard good practice exceeds the boundaries of it 

functioning as a model for theological reflection; it is also epistemic, generating 

knowledge “that can be formed only through participation in transforming practice.” 330 


327 Abraham J. Heschel, The Prophets, 2 vols. (New York: Harber Torchbooks, 
1962), 2:2, quoted in Osmer, Practical Theology, 133. 

328 Osmer, Practical Theology, 135. 

329 Osmer, Practical Theology, 152. 

330 Osmer, Practical Theology, 153. 
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As contemporary Christianity seeks to recover its Jewish roots, it must look to 
lived Judaism as embodying some of the wisdom it seeks. One Jewish practice that has 
been of particular interest to Christians is the Sabbath. By reputation, rabbis are known 
for being exceptionally strong in practicing Shabbat, for as the Reform rabbi whom I 
interviewed stated: 

You’re talking to rabbis, right, which is a skewed group to talk to about the 
Sabbath in a lot of ways. In some manner we are more intensified... like it will 
take more intensified practice and realm of thought because that’s who we are and 
what we’re supposed to be doing. 

Jews who practice Shabbat today can serve as the Christian’s mentor when it comes to 
learning what the Sabbath is all about, both in terms of theory and practice. In seeking to 
arrive at a thick description and understanding of American pulpit rabbis’ Shabbat 
practices, Christians can gain a “concrete picture” of what good Jewish Shabbat practice 
looks like, “as well as resources that might be used in helping their congregation move in 
this direction.” 331 In this way, observing how American rabbis across the spectrum of 
Judaism practice Shabbat can be a powerful source for normative guidance. 

Although members of the Adventist church have been observing the Sabbath and 
promoting seventh day Saturday observance among Christians for well over one hundred 
years, it is only within the last several decades that some Adventist scholars have 
acknowledged Judaism as a genuine source of inspiration. Part of the reason for this 
theological distancing from Judaism is ambivalence toward the religious “other.” Are 
those of other Christian denominations and religious faiths merely prospects for 
conversion, or is there a possibility for some kind of dialogue without a “conversion 
agenda”? Perhaps more importantly, why would such a dialogue even be necessary? 
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These are certainly only two of many possibilities for the Adventists engaging Judaism 
today. What remains to be seen is how the Adventist church relates to the religious other. 
In the next section, I shall provide a brief overview of the SDA Church and its mission- 
driven theology. It shall be seen that the nature of intra/interreligious relations hinges 
upon how Adventists understand their vocation as a people called to herald a distinct end- 
time message to the world. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission and the Religious Other 

According to a study published in USA Today , the Seventh-day Adventist Church 
(SDA) is the fastest-growing church in North America. 332 The statistics show that 
Adventists are growing by 2.5%, which is even 75% faster than the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints (1.4%), who place great priority on numeric growth. What 
started as a rather inconspicuous beginning with a fledgling group of Millerites waiting 
for Jesus literally to return to earth on October 22, 1844—commonly referred to as ‘The 
Great Disappointment”—has now grown to a denomination that encircles the globe with 
over sixteen million members, one million of whom reside in North America. For the past 
eight years, one million people have joined the church every year. That equates to 
approximately one new member becoming an SDA every thirty-five seconds. At this rate 
the Adventist church doubles in size every twelve years. 

What is the reason for such tremendous growth? Undoubtedly many church 
growth experts have directly linked the Church’s growth to her emphasis upon mission. 
Adventist missiologists agree. Jon Dybdahl, perhaps the most published Adventist 

G. Jeffrey MacDonald, “Adventists’ back-to-basics faith is fastest growing 
U.S. church,” USA Today , accessed February 13, 2013, http://usatoday30.usatoday.com/ 
news/religion/2011 -03-18-Adventists_l 7_ST_N.htm. 
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missiologist, believes that mission is such an imperative for Christianity that without it so 
goes the church. “The very essence or nature of the church is mission. If the church 
ceases to be missionary, it has not simply failed in its task, but has actually ceased being 
the church. It becomes only a religiously oriented social organization.” 333 Drawing on the 
historical developments of Adventist mission, Russell Staples, a recognized scholar of 
SDA mission and professor emeritus of missions at the Seventh-day Adventist 
Theological Seminary at Andrews University, lists at least two reasons for the explosive 
growth of the SDA Church. Both reasons stem from the church’s self-identity as a people 
of prophecy called by God for a very specific purpose at this juncture in earth’s history. 

First and foremost. Adventists believe they have a “final warning message for the 
world,” writes Staples, and they are “zealously committed to proclaiming it.” 334 Part of 
that message, which is based on the three angels’ messages of Revelation 14, is the 
proclamation of the “everlasting gospel” (14:6, NKJV). In Adventist thought, the gospel 
is not entirely about the life to come; it relates to every dimension on earth. “This has 
inspired a broad approach to the work of mission and a predisposition to establish schools 
and medical institutions.” 335 As a result, the SDA Church operates the largest Protestant 
educational system in the world with 7,804 schools and 1.6 million enrolled. As for the 


Jon L. Dybdahl, “Adventist Mission Today—Taking the Pulse,” in Adventist 
Mission in the 21st Century: The Joys and Challenges of Presenting Jesus to a Diverse 
World , ed. Jon L. Dybdahl (Hagerstown, MD: Review and Herald, 1999), 17-18. 

334 Russell L. Staples, “Historical Reflections on Adventist Missions,” in 
Adventist Mission in the 21st Century: The Joys and Challenges of Presenting Jesus to a 
Diverse World , ed. Jon L. Dybdahl (Hagerstown, MD: Review and Herald, 1999), 29. 

lie 

Staples, “Historical Reflections on Adventist Missions,” 29. 
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extensive worldwide healthcare network, the SDA Church operates 167 hospitals with 
over 16 million outpatients every year. 

A second reason mentioned by Staples is related to the way the church 
reorganized itself at the 1901 and 1903 General Conference sessions. The new church 
structure was designed for the work of mission, not just domestically but most 
importantly to reach the “heathen” in foreign lands. This resulted in funneling all tithes 
from the local church level to central church administration, first at the local Conference, 
then Union, Division, and finally the General Conference level. With $2.7 billion in 
annual tithes, the foresight of early Adventist administrators was incredible. Today, the 
SDA Church is present in 238 countries recognized by the United Nations. 

Despite the fact that Seventh-day Adventists are passionate about mission, any 
discussion of the world’s religions in relation to Adventism is a new phenomenon. Stefan 
Hoeschele, professor of systematic theology and missiology at Theologische Hochschule 
Friedensau in Germany, divides the Adventist thinking on theology of religions into three 
phases. In the first phase—the nineteenth century—Adventists focused exclusively on the 
conversion of other Christians to the Seventh-day Adventist faith. 337 Again, this is 
proportionally related to how Adventists understand eschatology and their role in “the 


336 “Seventh-day Adventist World Church Statistics 2012,” Office of Archives 
Statistics, and Research, General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists, accessed 
December 31, 2014, http://www.adventist.org/information/statistics/article/go/0/seventh- 
day-adventist-world-church-statistics-2012/; “Seventh-day Adventist,” Church Families, 
World Council of Churches, accessed December 31, 2014, http://www.oikoumene.org/ 
en/church-families/seventh-day-adventist-church. 

337 

Stefan Hoeschele, “The Emerging Adventist Theology of Religions Discourse: 
Participants, Positions, Particularities,” in A Man of Passionate Reflection: Festschrift in 
Honour of Jerald White house, ed. Bruce Bauer, Andrews University Mission Studies 8 
(Berrien Springs: Department of World Mission, Andrews University, 2011), 357. 
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time of the end.” On this point the Dutch Adventist missiologist Gottfried Oosterwal 

summarizes the Adventist perspective as it relates to Hoeschele’s first phase. 

Their [SDA] view of the end—the greatest incentive to their mission—conceived 
of the world at the time of Christ’s return as an apostate Christian world, 
embroiled in a conflict with a small remnant of true Christians: those who keep 
the commandments of God and have the faith of Jesus (Rev. 14:12). Their notion 
of world mission, their methods of evangelism, and their theological reflections 
were rooted in this particular view of the world. 338 

One exception to this picture is found in the writings of Ellen G. White, the most 
influential Adventist author and co-founder of the denomination. Though her most 
popular work. The Great Controversy, contains virtually no references to a non- 
Christian religion, surveying the entire corpus of her voluminous writings yields a 
consistent view in which she believed God works among non-Christian religions. One 
example from The Desire of Ages shall suffice to illustrate this inclusive position. Note 
how her statement clearly reflects the principles outlined by the apostle Paul in Romans 


Among the heathen are those who worship God ignorantly, those to whom the 
light is never brought by human instrumentality, yet they will not perish. Though 
ignorant of the written law of God, they have heard His voice speaking to them in 
nature, and have done the things that the law required. Their works are evidence 
that the Holy Spirit has touched their hearts, and they are recognized as the 
children of God. 340 


110 

Gottfried Oosterwal, “Adventism Faces the World Religions,” in Adventist 
Mission in the 21st Century: The Joys and Challenges of Presenting Jesus to a Diverse 
World, ed. Jon L. Dybdahl (Hagerstown, MD: Review and Herald, 1999), 45. Based on 
nineteenth century prophetic interpretation, the SDA Church has historically looked even 
more suspiciously upon the Roman Catholic Church as representing the beast power 
described in the books of Daniel and Revelation. For a detailed analysis, see Reinder 
Bruinsma, Seventh-day Adventists Attitudes Toward Roman Catholicism, 1844-1965 
(Berrien Springs, MI: Andrews University Press, 1994). 

339 Ellen G. White, The Great Controversy (Mountain View, CA: Pacific, 1911). 

340 Ellen G. White, The Desire of Ages (Mountain View, CA: Pacific, 1898), 638. 
This is a beloved book for many SDAs on the life of Jesus Christ, and is probably the 
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The second and third phases are as follows. As for the former, which comprised 
the first three quarters of the twentieth century, Adventist missionaries regularly 
confronted the church with non-Christian religions. However, there is no documentary 
evidence during this period that any Adventist missionary or scholar developed an 
interest in any particular religion. The focus was on the sense of urgency Adventists felt 
that Jesus would return soon, as well as the practice of mission to prepare the world for 
the parousia. The final phase, beginning in the 1980s, has yielded a growing number of 
voices that are explicitly engaging in theological discussion on the world’s religions. The 
number of articles and books that contribute to an Adventist theology of religions has 
boomed in the last two decades, the majority of which has been directed towards Islam. 
This has resulted in a diversity of contextual views as to how the Adventist Church can 
and should reach Muslims with the three angels’ messages of Revelation. 

As for Hoeschele’s second phase in Adventist thinking, it is true that this period 

in the denomination’s history was characterized by a sense of urgency. Christ was 

believed to be “at the door” and the world needed to know. There was simply no time to 

work out a theology of religions. This does not mean, however, that there were not 

pragmatic missionary concerns that emerged and later influenced Adventist thinking on 

the subject. In light of the first 1910 World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh—the 

genesis of the ecumenical movement—and the ensuing comity statements produced by 

various denominations. Adventists were forced to wrestle with the implications of its 

mission to other Christians. Adventist leaders and missionaries also needed to grapple 

second most popular book White produced. It constitutes the third in a series of five 
books entitled, “The Conflict of the Ages Series.” The Great Controversy is the final 
book in the series and is essentially her commentary on the book of Revelation. 
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with the church’s relationship to the various non-Adventist Christian agencies of the 
gospel that inhabited the same foreign missionary space in trying to impact the vast 
unreached people groups among non-Christians. Consequently, the SDA Church 
developed its own comity statement in 1919. 341 Hoeschele states that it is the most 
important SDA denominational text written in the first half of the twentieth century. 342 

Although regional Adventist missionary leaders in Asia crafted the statement, it 
evidently had staying power and was included in an authoritative manual of the General 
Conference. 343 It underwent only minor revisions over the years, and eventually became 
the de facto position of the SDA Church on interdenominational and later interfaith 
relations. Its two-fold approach of “emphasizing good relations with other Christians on 
the one side and the urgency of sharing the Adventist message with them on the other, 
represented the logic inherent in Seventh-day Adventist missionary operations from the 
beginning.” 344 This has been reflected in the partnering with local governments and non- 


341 “Our Relationship to Other Societies (1919 )f Adventist Review and Sabbath 
Herald 97, no. 34 (1920), 5-6 (1061-1062). 

342 Stefan Hoeschele, “From Mission Comity to Interdenominational Relations: 
The Development of the Adventist Statement on Relationships with Other Christian 
Churches,” in Exploring the Frontiers of Faith: Festschrift in Honour of Dr. Jan Paulsen, 
ed. Borge Schantz and Reinder Bruinsma (Luneburg: Advent-Verlag, 2010), 393. For an 
interesting discussion regarding the various statements that have been issued by the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church over the years, and the emerging genre they represent, see 
Hoeschele, “An Emerging Genre: Adventist Denominational Statements and their 
Theological Implications,” Spes Christiana 17 (2006): 29-50. 

343 “Relationships with Other Christian Churches and Religious Organizations,” 
General Conference Working Policy (Silver Spring, MD: General Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists, 2005), Section O, 100. 

344 Stefan Hoeschele, “From Mission Comity to Interdenominational Relations: 
The Development of the Adventist Statement on Relationships with Other Christian 
Churches,” in Borge Schantz and Reinder Bruinsma, ed., Exploring the Frontiers of 
Faith: Festschrift in Honour of Dr. Jan Paulsen (Luneburg: Advent-Verlag, 2010), 398. 
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Adventist organizations in meeting indigenous needs of foreign countries through the 
Adventist Disaster and Relief Agency (ADRA), as well as the development of schools 
and hospitals. Furthermore, “the Adventist way of embodying this dialectic,” writes 
Hoeschele, “may be a unique contribution to interchurch relations, and its study to 
ecumenics.” 345 

Writing at the end of last century, Dybdahl believes that one of the biggest 
theological questions the church will face in the years to come is how Christians are to 
relate to Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam (among others). 346 So where does Adventism 
currently stand in the taxonomy of the theology of religions? After surveying the three 
major approaches to theology of religions, namely exclusivism, inclusivism, and 
pluralism, Hoeschele pulls together the various threads of Adventist thinking. 347 The 
1919 comity statement, articles in denominational publications, and the few texts 
produced by Adventist scholars over the years represent these threads. It is important to 
note that there has not been a single monograph or systematic study published to date that 
represents a distinct Adventist theology of religions. Yet, as an emerging discourse, it is 
possible to draw some conclusions that highlight general trends in Adventist thinking, 
even if they do not represent an official position of the church. In this regard, Hoeschele 
posits: 

The characteristic Seventh-day Adventist stance combines traits of all the major 

positions, for it is (1) exclusivist regarding the salvific agency, which is only 

345 Hoeschele, “From Mission Comity to Interdenominational Relations,” 400. 

346 Dybdahl, “Adventist Mission Today—Taking the Pulse,” 23. 

347 For a widely used taxonomy for Christian theologies of religions, see Paul 
Knitter, Introduction to Theology of Religions (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 2002). 
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Christ, (2) inclusivist regarding the opportunity of salvation for adherent of any 

faith, and (3) it stresses God’s intention of saving all humans. 

As for the SDA relationship to the exclusivist view, Adventism has remained 
explicitly moderate, holding to an ecclesiology that is more functional than 
ontological. 348 Thus, Adventists see themselves as a part of God’s last-day remnant 
people called to do a “particular work of proclamation but [this remnant] is not an 
exclusive vessel of mediating God’s grace. God’s Spirit is at work beyond the church as 
an institution and God’s Spirit may act even outside the Judeo-Christian tradition.” 349 
Adventist authors relate to inclusivism insofar as recognizing traces of divine revelation 
in some religions, adopting a humble attitude as a learner of other religions and thus some 
form of interreligious dialogue is appropriate, as well as sharing access to salvation as a 
fellow seeker of truth. Like pluralists and some inclusivists. Adventists also emphasize 
the abundance of God’s grace, which is not bound to institutional Christianity, and 
“stress[] that God gives each person the chance to enter his kingdom, although none is 
taken in against his will.” 350 Thus, Hoeschele distinguishes the Adventist place in the 
theology of religions matrix as comprising another position, one which he calls 
“missiological universalism.” This view “takes seriously, and maintains a fruitful tension 

348 Russell L. Staples, “Contextualization, Church, and Confessions,” in Adventist 
Responses to Cross-Cultural Mission: Global Mission Issues Committee Papers, Volume 
I: 1998-2001, ed. Bruce Bauer (Berrien Springs, Ml: Department of World Mission, 
2006), 145-172. 

349 Hoeschele, “The Emerging Adventist Theology of Religions Discourse,” 362- 

363. 
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Hoeschele, “The Emerging Adventist Theology of Religions Discourse.” 366. 
With respect to one particular Adventist author who comes the closest to the pluralist 
view, though not representative of the SDA Church as a whole, please see Samir 
Selmanovic, It’s Really About God: How Islam, Atheism, and Judaism Made Me a Better 
Christian (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2011). 
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between, general and special revelation,” and strikes a “subtle balance between 

ecclesiology and soteriology.” 351 The key to understanding the Adventist perspective 

resides in its intrinsic link to a missional ecclesiology, which highlights what may be a 

unique Adventist contribution to the theology of religions: 

Perhaps it is the Adventist genius to combine in the denominational tradition a 
rejection of sacramental notions of “church,” thereby conceiving the church 
wholly as a mission agency, with a stress on individual responsibility as far as the 
relationship with transcendence is concerned. Therefore an Adventist theology of 
religions will not construe a neat separation between those who call themselves 
Christians and non-Christians but emphasize the search for truth and the need for 
a practical faith, leaving the issue of salvation with God alone. 

Adventism and the Jews 

It is clear that the world today is vastly different from when Adventism began in 
the mid-nineteenth century. As such the Seventh-day Adventist Church is only beginning 
to develop its own theology of religions, let alone grapple with the complexities of a 
rapidly changing world. What remains to be seen in the SDA is any kind of substantial 
engagement with living Judaism, perhaps the one religion that has the most in common 
with Seventh-day Adventist Christians. To date there are only two statements issued by 
entities of the General Conference (GC) of Seventh-day Adventists regarding Adventist- 
Jewish relations, the Shoah, or anything related to Judaism. 353 The first resides in a 


351 Hoeschele, “The Emerging Adventist Theology of Religions Discourse,” 366. 

Hoeschele, “The Emerging Adventist Theology of Religions Discourse,” 367. 

353 It is interesting that these two documents are not included in the 2010 
compilation of statements issued by the Communication Department of the General 
Conference of Seventh-day Adventists—a collection of nearly sixty official statements 
released on everything from homosexuality, Kosovo, peace, proselytism. the ecumenical 
movement, relationships with other Christian churches, Roman Catholicism, racism, 
tolerance, the wars in Congo and Iraq, and Sabbath observance. This compilation can be 
downloaded from the official website of the SDA Church: http://www.adventist.org/ 
information/official-statements. 
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newsletter of the Biblical Research Institute (BRI), with the heading, “The Adventist- 
Jewish Relationship.” 354 The motivation for the statement was “to contribute to a more 
effective mission to the Jewish people,” and it rests on a series of papers written by 
Adventist scholars who consulted with Adventists of Jewish heritage. 

Although the individual papers written by these BRI Committee (BRICOM) 
scholars have not been released, the statement consists of five affirmations of BRICOM 
summarizing the conclusions drawn by these scholars. First, they view it as part of the 
SDA Church's mission to restore the proper relationship of law and gospel, which 
becomes the foundation for Jewish and Christian reconciliation. Second, they 
acknowledge that without the faithfulness of Israel, Jesus’ mission bequeathed to his 
followers—a universalized extension of God’s promise to Abram, “In you all the families 
of the earth will be blessed” (Gen. 12:3)—would not have been realized. Third, although 
the socio-political theocratic system of Israel no longer exists, they believe that God did 
not reject the Jews. Fourth, they view dispensational theology as a “distortion of the 
biblical message and demeaning to the identity of the Jewish people.” Fifth and finally, 
they agree that further study needs to be done on the biblical theology of Israel in order to 
“eliminate barriers that could hinder the effectiveness of our mission [to Jews].” 


354 Angel M. Rodriguez, “The Adventist-Jewish Relationship,” Reflections: A BRI 
Newsletter 3 (July 2003): 1-2. 

iff • » • 

It is important to note that BRICOM did not address replacement theology or 
supercessionism, and is therefore not reflected in this document. It must also be stated 
that the wording of these affirmation are not necessarily representative of the SDA 
Church as a whole. This is supported by the fact that the wording explicitly states that 
these are the conclusions of a collection of SDA scholars, and it was published in a BRI 
newsletter and not included in the compilation of official General Conference documents. 
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The other GC document is a consensus statement released by the World Jewish 
Adventist Advisory, based on the 2013 recommendation of the North American Division 
(NAD) Jewish Advisory Committee. 3 * 6 With the title, “Reconciliation Between ‘The 
Jewish People and the Seventh-day Adventist Church:’ Obstacles and 
Recommendations,” it is a much more definitive statement that pinpoints precise 
obstacles and makes recommendations for reestablishing relationships “that have been 
broken or strained throughout centuries.” Obstacles include replacement theology, 
misunderstanding the covenant, misinterpreting certain portions of prophetic scripture 
such as Daniel 9:24, and other dimensions of anti-Semitism labeled as “psychological” 
and “renewed” forms. In an effort to promote reconciliation, recommendations include 
developing personal relationships with Jews, removing anti-Semitic theological 
influences in the church’s proclamation and dissemination (church publications, journals, 
Sabbath School quarterlies, etc.) of the “prophetic word,” encouraging instructors at all 
levels to share information about “the historical and theological issues implied in these 
challenges,” and finally, through partnership with the World Jewish Adventist Friendship 
Center and BRI continuing research on the topics raised in this statement. 

Despite the title of this document and its specificity, it can be construed as lacking 
an acknowledgment of how Adventist theology might be influenced by “theological 
misunderstandings that historic Christianity has promoted, which have aided in the 
development of anti-Semitic sentiment.” Instead, it reflects how the SDA Church views 

356 “Reconciliation Between ‘The Jewish People and the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church:’ Obstacles and Recommendations,” Consensus Statement, World Jewish 
Adventist Advisory of the General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists (Kiev, 

Ukraine, May 7-11, 2013), accessed December 22, 2014, http://jewishadventist- 
org.gcnetadventist.org/site_ data/30/assets/ 0000/6908/2013_ Consensus_ Statement_ 
on_Reconciliation.pdf. 
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itself as a concerned third party who can help bring reconciliation between Christians and 
the Jewish people, thus distancing itself from complicity in the “teaching of contempt.” 
While this document represents a significant move in the right direction, it leaves much 
to be desired because it does not sufficiently address the root causes of anti-Semitism 
inherent within SDA's own ranks. 

If the SDA church is going to be an agent of reconciliation, it must take a much 
harder look at ways in which Adventist thinking has been affected by traditional 
Christianity’s teaching of contempt, and its complicity in crimes committed against the 
Jews during World War II. 357 Central to these tasks is engaging in contemporary 
theological construction in light of the Shoah, which heretofore has been nonexistent. 358 
The significance of the Shoah is that it was not only unique, but it was disruptive, and, for 
Christians, it was also revelatory of the ultimate consequence of anti-Jewish preaching 
and teaching. 359 What this means for Adventists, who place such a primacy on “the 


357 There are numerous stories of individual European Adventists who boldly and 
courageously acted on behalf of the Jewish people during World War II. The most 
notable account is that of Johan Hendrik Weidner (1912-1994), a highly decorated Dutch 
war hero who saved the lives of 800 Jews and more than 100 allied aviators, despite 
being repeatedly arrested and brutally tortured as one of the Gestapo’s most wanted men. 
For his acts of heroism, the Israeli government declared him a Righteous Gentile and he 
is honored as such at Israel’s national Holocaust Memorial, Yad Vashem, where a grove 
of trees have been planted in his name on the Hill of Remembrance along the Avenue of 
the Righteous. For an inspirational account of his life, see Herbert Ford, Flee the Captor 
(Washington, D.C.: Review and Herald, 1966). 

KO ... 

According to Melanie J. Wright: “the Holocaust has had limited impact on 
Adventist-Jewish relations,” and therefore remains largely a relationship “between 
propagators and targets of conversionary mission,” “Seventh-Day Adventists,” in A 
Dictionary of Jewish-Christian Relations, ed. Edward Kesler and Neil Wenbom 
(Cambridge, U.K.: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 400-401. 

359 For the Shoah’s uniqueness, see Emil L. Fackenheim, To Mend the World: 
Foundations of Post-Holocaust Jewish Thought (Bloomington: Indian University Press, 
1994); Steven T. Katz, “The Unique Intentionality of the Holocaust,” Modern Judaism 
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interpretation of the Apocalyptic word that relates to human history,” is that our method 
of doing theology “cannot be constructed apart from the confrontation with the reality of 
history.” Thus Jacques Doukhan, an Adventist biblical scholar of Jewish origin, 
declares: “the Holocaust has been, and should be, the most profound shaping event for 
Christian theology in the twenty-first century.” 361 

Since the causal relationship between the Christian teaching of contempt and 
Auschwitz-Birkenau has now been exposed as palpable, to think that the SDA Church 
has virtually ignored this paradigm-shifting event in its publications and theological 
reflections is disturbingly clear. This is the case especially because the Shoah has been 
so prevalent in the academic world, including the subject of popular courses offered at 
colleges, universities, and theological schools, not to mention its ubiquity as a theme in 


(September 1981): 161-183. As for the disruptive nature of the Shoah, Jacques B. 
Doukhan observes how it is common for Holocaust theologians to refer to “the essential 
nature of the Holocaust in the course of history,” as a “break,” “rupture,” “caesura,” and 
“crisis,” in “Adventist Theology after Auschwitz,” in Thinking in the Shadow of Hell: 

The Impact of the Holocaust on Theology and Jewish-Christian Relations, ed. Jacques B. 
Doukhan (Berrien Springs, MI: Andrews University Press, 2002), 95, note 15. 

360 Doukhan, “Adventist Theology after Auschwitz,” 88. 

361 Doukhan, “Adventist Theology after Auschwitz,” 88. 

362 After a review of Adventist literature, Doukhan makes the following 
statements in “Adventist Theology after Auschwitz:” “Most of what has been written 
referring to the Holocaust in Adventist literature appeared around the seventies and 
eighties, a peculiarity for post-Holocaust literature in general”; “Most of the articles or 
books are either anecdotal... or critical reports of the Adventist church in Nazi Germany”; 
“Little... very little indeed, has been written as a theological response to the Holocaust”; 
“Systematic Adventist theology of the Holocaust is nonexistent”; “In Adventist theology 
reflection, little, if any, reference is made to the Holocaust” (83-84). He then concludes 
his essay by stating: “.. .there is no Adventist theology that proceeds really with the 
awareness of the event of the Holocaust” (92). Doukhan has also led the SDA Church in 
promoting Adventist-Jewish relations, most notably through a journal that he edited for 
sixteen years: Shabbat Shalom: A Journal of Jewish-Christian Reconciliation. 
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movies and literature the world over. What is needed is an explicit construction of 
Adventist theology after the Shoah. Such an ambitious project is certainly beyond the 
scope of this dissertation; however, the Sabbath constitutes one doctrinal avenue that can 
be explored to this end. In order to lay a foundation upon which to work towards an 
Adventist practical theology of the Sabbath after the Shoah, Adventism must be placed 
within the context of historical Christianity’s relationship to Judaism, as well as the range 
of theological responses to the Shoah. Thus, the following two sections of this chapter 
will seek to accomplish this by first discussing some of the key issues involved in how 
the teaching of contempt led to the destruction of European Jewry, and then moving to set 
forth the theological shifts that have taken place after the Shoah. 

The Complicity of Christianity in the Destruction of European Jewry 

Today there are approximately two billion Christians in the world and only fifteen 
million Jews. However, there was a time in the beginning days of Christianity when this 
was not the case; they were equal in number. Until recently many historians have 
considered Christianity to be Greek in origin. 363 This is odd when we consider the fact 
that Jesus, the Apostles, and his subsequent followers were all Jewish. Christianity and 
Judaism were progeny from the same religion. This is coming to light due to an array of 

363 There are too many scholars to mention who have come to the conclusion that 
the New Testament and the origins of Christianity are deeply Jewish. This realization has 
revolutionized the study of the historical Jesus and the apostle Paul. As for the latter, this 
line of inquiry is now referred to as the “New Paul.” For a sampling of some of the more 
noteworthy works, see Krister Stendahl, Paul Among Jews and Gentiles (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1976); E. P. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism (London: SCM, 1977), and 
Jesus and Judaism (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985); any one of N. T. Wright’s books, such 
as What Saint Paul Really Said: Was Paul of Tarsus the Real Founder of Christianity? 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1997); Richard B. Hays, The Conversion of the 
Imagination: Paul as Interpreter of Israel’s Scripture (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
2005). Michael B. Thompson provides an excellent overview in The New Perspective on 
Paul (Cambridge, U.K.: Grove Books, 2002). 
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scholarly activity focused on the Intertestamental Period, also known as the Second 
Temple Period in Judaism, as well as the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Scholars 
now realize that during the New Testament era there was no one single Judaism but 
many, all of which claimed to possess authority to interpret the Torah for the people of 
God. The followers of Jesus were understood to be one of those groups within Judaism. It 
is not until 70 CE that we can actually speak of “Christianity” as such. Eventually, over 
time, Christian believers sought to form their own identity apart from their Jewish 
brothers and sisters. 

Everything changed with the emergence of a towering figure: Constantine. After 
his vision of a burning cross in the sky, Constantine marched into war and was victorious. 
He continued to Rome and declared himself emperor, boldly claiming that Jesus gave 
him the victory. The symbol of the cross became the symbol of the Roman Empire and in 
one fell swoop Christianity became the religion of the State. For the early Christians, 
however, the cross was an unfamiliar symbol, for it represented violence. Instead, they 
chose symbols of life, such as a Iamb, fish, or shepherd. 364 The truth is, Constantine was a 
ruthless and extremely violent man. Whenever his power was challenged he would 
eliminate the threat, even if it meant killing his own wife and son. This violence spilled 
over into Christianity’s relationship to Judaism. Jews were persecuted under 
Constantinian rule allegedly because they were the ones who killed Jesus. Under 
Constantine, Christianity strayed far from Jesus’ teaching: “If anyone wants to be first, he 
shall be last of all and servant of all” (Mark 9:35). 


364 James Carroll, Constantine’s Sword: The Church and the Jews: A History 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin, 2001), 175. 
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With the fall of the Roman Empire, Europe was plunged into darkness for over 
600 years. This was the Dark Ages, a time when the Church and the State were one; a 
time when the Pope had absolute authority and was not afraid to exercise it. Thus, when 
the Pope stated it was God’s will that Christianity wage war against Islam in the Holy 
Land, the people were ready to follow. Further violence resulted in the rooting out of any 
infidels in Europe through damning inquisitions. Beginning with the Inquisition in Spain, 
which later spread to all of Europe, Jews were fiercely persecuted. They were accused of 
blood libels, poisoning sources of water, and even causing the Black Plague. 365 It would 
seem that the differences between Christianity and Judaism was no longer a matter of 
belief, but of blood. 366 Christian anti-Judaism had now morphed into anti-Semitism. 
Throughout the medieval era, some popes protected the Jewish people, while others did 
not. Those of the latter category forced Jews into ghettos, declared that they could not 
own property, and required them to wear distinctive clothing. Many Jews were also 
forced to attend church services, listen to the sermons, convert and be baptized, or suffer 
a painful death. 

From a twenty-first century perspective it seems unthinkable that such behavior 
could be tolerated within Christianity. Upon closer inspection it would seem there had to 
be something within Christian teaching itself that permitted such anti-Semitism. Some 
have argued that the roots of such thinking lie in the Gospels. After all, it is difficult to 

365 Jacob Rader Marcus, The Jew in the Medieval World: A Sourcebook, 315-1791 
(Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1938), 43; see also Anna Foa, The Jews of 
Europe after the Black Death , trans. Andrea Grover (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2000). 

366 Carroll, Constantine's Sword, 374-375. According to Carroll, the limpieza de 
sangre, or blood-purity, in the hands of the Inquisition became a ‘line in the sand of 
history,” ushering the church into violent racism. 
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walk away from reading the Passion narratives, where Pilate asked the Jews standing 
before him what he should do with this man, Jesus, and they respond in unison, “Crucify 
him!” Based on such a passages it is easy to understand how there might be some truth to 
the belief that the Jews killed Jesus. The historical Protestant interpretation of Paul’s 
writings and his perceived distinction between law and grace—Jews are a people of law 
and Christians are a people of grace—only adds fuel to the fire. 367 

Rosemary Ruether believes there is an even more insidious underlying problem 
within Christian theology. Specifically, she believes that Christian anti-Judaism is an 
outgrowth of a certain understanding of Christology, which she refers to as the “left- 

7LQ 

hand” of Christology. That is, in order for Christianity to supersede Judaism as the new 
inheritors of the covenant with God and therefore the object of God’s favor, the Jews had 
to be demonized and suffer miserably to prove the Christian claim that Jesus was the 
Messiah. The heart of the matter, according to Ruether, has to do with how Christianity 
misappropriated and falsely interpreted the Jewish understanding of the term messiah. 
Ruether’s Christological assessment has been a rather controversial assertion. 

What is not controversial, however, is the mass of evidence from early Christian 
literature to substantiate her claim. For example, in 1 Clement, one of the earliest 
documents of Christianity, there is no mention of Judaism or Jewish theology at all. It is 
as if Judaism did not even exist and Christianity emerged ex nihilo. Augustine, one of the 

367 Heschel’s statement, “Judaism is not another word for legalism” is an 
appropriate corrective here. See note 288. 

TZO ... 

Rosemary Radford Ruether, “Anti-Semitism and Christian Theology,” in 
Auschwitz: Beginning of a New Era? Reflections on the Holocaust , ed. Eva Fleischner 
(New York: KTAV, 1977), 79-92. See also her classic text: Faith and Fratricide: The 
Theological Roots of Anti-Semitism (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 1997). 
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most influential Christians theologians in the history of the church, is very clear on the 
relationship of Christianity to Judaism, and thus provides a strong argument for 
supercessionism. 369 Other influential authors attempted to stem the tide of anti-Jewish 
thinking, thinkers such as Origen, Ignatius, and Justin Martyr, but to no avail. Perhaps the 
most damming theological work is from Martin Luther, the “golden boy” of the 
Reformation. Though his early work does not divulge any antagonism towards Judaism, 
his later writings tell a completely different story. In his treatise against the Jews he even 
calls for Christians to spill Jewish blood. 370 

All of this background laid the groundwork for the role of the Church during 
World War II. The German Church and its theologians sought to find a niche within the 
Nazi regime. They did so by offering what they knew best—the claim to be experts on 
Judaism. Through the Institute for the Study of Jewish Influence on German Religious 
Life, these theologians helped create and proliferate anti-Jewish propaganda. According 
to Susannah Heschel, these theologians had to declare Judaism legalistic in order to 
distract from the Christian failure to claim Jesus’ teachings as unique. For these 


369 Augustine of Hippo, City of God , rev. ed., trans. Henry Bettenson (London: 
Penguin Classics, 2003). According to Cardinal Carlo Maria Martini, Augustine 
introduced a “negative element into judgment on the Jews.” He advanced the “theory of 
substitution” whereby “the New Israel of the church became a substitute for Israel,” 
“Christianity and Judaism: A Historical and Theological Overview,” in Jews and 
Christians: Exploring the Past, Present, and Future, ed. James H. Charlesworth (New 
York: Crossroad, 1990), 20. See also Lisa A. Unterseher, The Mark of Cain and the Jews: 
Augustine’s Theology of Jews and Judaism (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 2009). 

370 See note 19. 
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Susannah Heschel, “Post-Holocaust Reflections on German Theology,” in 
From the Unthinkable to the Unavoidable: American Christian and Jewish Scholars 
Encounter the Holocaust, ed. Carol Rittner and John K. Roth (Westport, CT: Greenwood, 
1997), 57-69. 
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reasons, the German Church was culpable for the tragedies that befell Jews during the 
Nazi era. However, as Edward Flannery asserts, it must be pointed out that Nazism was 
the inevitable outworking of Christianity. Indeed, if Hitler’s plan of extermination 
continued, the Nazis eventually would have turned on the Christians. 372 

The Roman Catholic Church was also culpable for what happened during this 
time. There is an abundant amount of evidence today to indicate that the Holy See had 
intimate knowledge of what was going on throughout Europe. 373 Apparently Pope Pius 
was more interested in diplomatic relations and finding favor with Hitler than in 
humanitarian concern. Despite the conciliatory statements made by the Roman Catholic 
Church in more recent times, there is still a specter of complacency and lack of 
responsibility. This is evidenced, for example, by Pope Paul IPs beatification of Edith 
Stein—a Jewish convert to Christianity who wrote to Pope Pius before the exterminations 
began indicating her fears of where she thought the Nazis were headed. She pleaded with 
the Pope to act, but was later captured and died in an Auschwitz-Birkenau gas chamber. 
According to John Connelley, it must be noted that the Roman Curia was not entirely 
deaf to such pleas, even studying how to respond. “But it moved slowly.” 374 

In conclusion, what can be said about the tragic history of Christianity’s 
relationship to Judaism? First, for Christians, Judaism has always remained a puzzle to be 
solved, a people to be converted. The reason is because the old covenant has been 

Edward H. Flannery, The Anguish of the Jews: Twenty-Three Centuries of 
Antisemitism (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist, 1985), 288-289. 

John Connelly, From Enemy to Brother: The Revolution in Catholic Teaching 
on the Jews, 1933-1965 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2012), 97. 

374 Connelly, From Enemy to Brother, 98. 
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rendered null and void due to the Jews rejecting Jesus as Messiah. God has now turned to 
the Gentiles and established a new covenant. In this respect, Christianity has superseded 
Judaism, a religion and people who constitute only the first stage of the gospel. Second, 
in light of such triumphalism, the consequences of which culminated in Auschwitz, the 
church has issued numerous conciliatory statements. The Roman Catholic Church issued 
that papal document. Nostra Aetate, at Vatican II, which not only offered an apology but 
also made strides to restructure anti-Jewish language in the liturgy. The World Council 
of Churches also released a statement representing an ecumenical perspective. 376 
Furthermore, many of the Mainline Protestant denominations (Lutherans in particular) 
have “come clean” about their respective denomination’s involvement. 377 As for Seventh- 
day Adventists, the German and Austrian Conferences of SDA have issued a declaration 

377 Pope Paul IV, “ Nostra Aetate: Declaration on the Relation of the Church to 
Non-Christian Religions'' Holy See, 1965, accessed June 25, 2014, 
http://www.vatican.va/archive/ hist councils/ ii_vatican_council/documents/vat- 
ii_decl_19651028_nostra-aetate_en.html. Yet, Connelly asserts there is still much more 
to be done: “For Jews, Nostra Aetate came late, too late. But for Catholic theology it 
came too soon, and to this day has not been fully digested,” in From Enemy to Brother, 
245. 


376 World Council of Churches, “The Christian Approach to the Jews,” The First 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, (September 5, 1948), accessed January 2, 
2015, http://www.jcrelations.net/The_Christian_ Approach_to_the_Jews.2584.0.html? 
searchAutor=First%2BAssembly%2Bof%2Bthe%2BWorld%2BCouncil%2Bof%2BChur 
ches&L=3. See also: World Council of Churches, “Ecumenical Considerations on 
Jewish-Christian Dialogue,” (July 16, 1982), accessed January 2,2015, 
http://www.oikoumene.org/en/resources/documents/wcc-programmes/interreligious- 
dialogue-and-cooperation/interreligious-trust-and-respect/ecumenical-considerations-on- 
jewish-christian-dialogue. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, “Declaration of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America to the Jewish Community,” (April 18, 1994), accessed 
January 2, 2015, http://download.elca.org/ELCA%20Resource%20Repository/ 
Declaration_Of_The_ELCA_To_The_Jewish_Community.pdf. For a comprehensive list 
of statements and documents by a variety of groups, see the website of the International 
Council of Christians and Jews: http://www.jcrelations.net/Statements.65.0.html?&L=3. 
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in which they “deeply regret” and “confess” the church’s collusion in the tragic affairs of 

1-70 

destroying European Jewry. 

It has become increasingly clear that religion has not always been on the side of 
good and virtue. In fact, history declares that whenever a religion, such as Christianity, 
aligns itself with the State and promotes an ideology, all those who do not comply 
immediately become “the other.” Furthermore, such alignment eventually leads to 
persecution. According to some Jewish thinkers, Christianity actually bears the greatest 
burden after the Shoah: Christians must come to terms not only with the guilt of their 
involvement, but also with the death of a certain way of believing in God. 379 Christianity 


378 This document is available from the official website of the German SDA 
Church: Freikirche der Siebenten-Tags-Adventisten in Deutschland, “Declaration of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church in Germany and Austria Concerning the Sixtieth 
Anniversary of the End of the Second World War, May 8, 1945,” accessed December 22, 
2014, http://www.adventisten.de/ fileadmin/downloads/8may 1945.pdf. The release of this 
document was also covered in the online version of the SDA church’s flagship news 
publication. The Adventist Review, see Mark A. Kellner, “Church Leaders Say ‘We’re 
Sorry’: German and Austrian Churches Apologize for Holocaust Actions,” Adventist 
Review, accessed December 22, 2014, http://archives.adventistreview.org/article/ 92/ 
archives/issue-2005-1540/adventist-news. 

There are a number of books and articles that have exposed this side of European 
Adventism during World War II. For a sampling, see Erwin Shirer, “Seventh-day 
Adventist Publications and the Nazi Temptation,” Spectrum 8 (March 1977): 11-24; 
Roland Blaich, “Nazi Race Hygiene and the Adventists,” Spectrum 25, no. 5 (September 
1996): 11-23, an adaptation from his more extensive article, “Health Reform and Race 
Hygiene: Adventists and the Biomedical Vision of the Third Reich,” Church History 64, 
no. 3 (September 1996): 425-440; Ronald Osborn, “A Brief History of Seventh-day 
Adventists in Time of War,” in The Peacekeeping Remnant, ed. Douglas Morgan 
(Kearney, NE: Morris, 2005), 73-74; Zdravko Plantak, The Silent Church: Seventh-day 
Adventism , Human Rights, and Modern Adventist Social Ethics (New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 1998). 

379 Tikva Frymer-Kensky, et al., Christianity in Jewish Terms (Boulder, CO: 
Westview, 2000). 
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must be reconstructed anew. In the next section, I shall elaborate on some of the major 
ways in which Jewish and Christian thought leaders have responded to the Shoah. 

Jewish and Christian Theological Responses to the Shoah 

Although World War II ended seventy years ago, the horrors of the Shoah and its 
aftermath still linger today. For Jews there have been a variety of responses. One thing is 
clear, though: the establishment of the State of Israel most likely would not have been 
possible without the death of nearly two thirds of European Jewry. For Christians, the 
response is either some form of silence producing no changes whatsoever, or a complete 
rethinking of Christian theology from the ground up. 380 As for the latter, when surveying 
the literature, there seem to be a number of similar themes. A common thread between 
both religions is some form of biblical theodicy, similar to the vindication of God in Job, 
the hidden/mysterious God of the Psalms (e.g., Pss. 44, 69, 88), or the suffering servant 
of Isaiah 53. In this section I shall outline both the Jewish and Christian responses to the 
Shoah. I shall begin with an overview of perspectives, then focus on two specific authors. 
Next, I will contrast the Jewish and Christian responses, then draw implications from this 
for doing Adventist theology after the Shoah. 

Jewish responses to the Shoah are varied, to say the least. For example, Irving 
Greenburg argues that because of the seeming absence of God the covenant between 
YHWH and Israel is now voluntary. Elizer Berkovits, a Jewish theist, draws from the 
Psalms and invokes hester panim —that God was present but hidden. 381 Arthur Cohen 
claims that Jews must rethink how they understand God and do so with the aid of process 

380 

See Peter Ochs, Another Reformation: Postliberal Christianity and the Jews 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2011). 

381 Eliezer Berkovits, Faith after the Holocaust (New York: KTAV, 1973), 94-96. 
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philosophy. Richard Rubenstein boldly asserts that God is dead, there is no covenant, 
and consequently humans are now left to make their own meaning in life. 383 Nobel 
Laureate, Elie Wiesel, has argued that no one can truly understand what happened at 
Auschwitz unless they experienced it. Abraham Joshua Heschel, perhaps one of the 
most significant Jewish thinkers whose influence has crossed religious lines, remained 
virtually silent on the Shoah, choosing instead to focus on the positive. 385 

Two specific Jewish authors who offer a significant contribution include Irving 
Greenburg and Emil Fackenheim—both theists. As for Greenberg, he believes the Shoah 
possesses revelatory and pedagogical value for future generations. That is, the Shoah 
teaches us that not only can genocide be carried out with absolute impunity, but evil is 
clearly revealed as no respecter of either humans or God. Furthermore, the Shoah reveals 
the limitations of modernity and that the advancements in science and technology 
actually produced a killing industry with gas chambers, where "‘a Jewish child’s life was 
not worth the two-fifths of a cent it would have cost to put it to death rather than bum it 


Arthur A. Cohen, The Tremendum: A Theological Interpretation of the 
Holocaust (New York: Continuum, 1993). 

383 Richard L. Rubenstien, After Auschwitz: History, Theology, and Contemporary 
Judaism, 2nd ed. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992). 

Elie Wiesel, “A Plea for the Dead,” in A Holocaust Reader: Responses to the 
Nazi Extermination, ed. Michael L. Morgan (New York: Oxford University Press, 2001), 
67-77. 
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On this point, Samuel Dresner writes: “Instead of describing the horror—the 

‘Holocaust’—he preferred to write about what was most enduring from that golden era- 

its beauty, its meaning, its holiness,” in Heschel, Hasidism, and Halakha, 24. 
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alive.” The humanistic expulsion of all things supernatural and divine sustained evil 
and resulted in a loss of innocence and any sense of awe. Thus, Greenberg proposes a 
working principle: “No statement, theological or otherwise, should be made that would 
not be credible in the presence of the burning children.” 387 

Fackenheim, on the other hand, takes a different theistic approach. He argues that 
God is always present in history, regardless of the presence of evil. 388 Instead of 
questioning where God was at Auschwitz, Fackenheim poses a different question: What 
was God up to? What was God trying to say to God’s people? God was present at 
Auschwitz, writes Fackenheim, and he is now telling Israel not to hand Hitler any 
“posthumous victories” by giving up. He believes the best way not to allow Hitler and 

lOQ 

evil to win is for Israel to carry on and to have children. 

As for the Christian responses to the Shoah, at least those who have chosen to 
respond, there are a number of shared themes. Roy Eckhardt draws from John 
Pawlikowski and boldly calls for a new kind of Christian spirituality, one that is not 
based on God’s commands as a touchstone for ethical behavior. God is culpable for the 
atrocities that befell the Jews, argues Eckhardt. Thus, both God and humans are in need 

Irving Greenberg, “Cloud of Smoke, Pillar of Fire: Judaism, Christianity, and 
Modernity after the Holocaust,” in Auschwitz: Beginning of a New Era? Reflections on 
the Holocaust , ed. Eva Fleischner (New York: KTAV, 1977), 11. 

387 Greenberg, “Cloud of Smoke, Pillar of Fire,” 23. 

388 Emil L. Fackenheim, God 's Presence in History: Jewish Affirmations and 
Philosophical Reflections (New York: HarperCollins, 1972); Emil L. Fackenheim, To 
Mend the World: Foundations of Post-Holocaust Jewish Thought (Bloomington: Indian 
University Press, 1994). 

Emil L. Fackenheim, “Jewish Faith and the Holocaust: A Fragment,” in A 
Holocaust Reader: Responses to the Nazi Extermination , ed. Michael L. Morgan (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2001), 120. 
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of forgiveness. 390 Paul Van Buren has written one of the most thorough Christian 
responses to the Shoah. which includes at least three major elements. First, he believes 
that the two most fundamental theological questions pertinent in a post-Shoah world are 
about the nature of God and providence. Second, he uses “the way” as a metaphor to 
describe a new relationship between Christians and Jews. With Jesus the Jew as the one 
connecting both religions. Van Buren calls for Jews and Christians to work together in 
building up the kingdom of God on earth. Finally, he states that it was humanity’s 
responsibility to act in order to prevent and/or stop the Shoah from happening. This is 
why God was absent—it was not God’s responsibility. 391 Clark Williamson outlines an 
agenda for Christian post-Shoah theology with the following. Post-Shoah theology 
operates on the basis of a hermeneutics of suspicion, it is a form of liberation theology, it 
is in dialogue with Jews, it takes serioiusly Greenburg’s statement about doing theology 
in the “presence of the burning children,” and it is praxis-oriented. 392 

Two specific Christian authors who offer a significant contribution include David 
Tracy and Johan Baptist Metz—both Roman Catholic scholars. Drawing from Paul 
Ricoeur, Tracy argues that the Christian response to the Shoah needs to operate on the 


390 A. Roy Eckardt, “Once and Not Future Partisan: A Plea for History,” in From 
the Unthinkable to the Unavoidable: American Christian and Jewish Scholars Encounter 
the Holocaust, ed. Carol Rittner and John K. Roth (Westport, CT: Greenwood, 1997), 
117. 


391 Paul M. Van Buren, Discerning the Way: A Theology of the Jewish-Christian 
Reality (New York: Seabury, 1980). 
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" Clark Williamson, A Guest in the House of Israel: Post-Holocaust Church 
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basis of a “theology of suspicion." This is only accomplished by recovering the 

eschatological and prophetic tradition of the Hebrew prophets. Furthermore, Christian 
theology must insist on rejecting any distortions of Judaism, which have been so 
prevalent throughout Christian history. Post-Shoah Christian theology must also be 
suspicious of universal dogmatic assertions. Following Dietrich Bonheoffer’s lead, Tracy 
affirms “only a suffering God can help us now.” However, he qualifies Bonheoffer’s 
original statement by adding: only a suffering God of love. For Tracy, the relationship 
between suffering and love are key themes in his thought as he attempts to reconstruct 
God along process philosophical lines. In this respect he reveals Arthur Cohen’s 
influence. 

Johan Baptist Metz is another important figure in post-Shoah Christian 
theology. 394 Metz is uniquely positioned to engage in reconstructing Christian theology, 
for he is a German theologian who lived through the Shoah. He argues that Auschwitz 
marks a beginning and an end. It is an end to a certain way of thinking within Christianity 
that is antagonistic towards Judaism. It is a beginning for a renewed relationship between 
Christians and Jews. Metz also argues that there is no going back to a time before 
Auschwitz; one can only go forward. To do so means that Christian theology can only 
advance with the victims of the Shoah. Thus, his famous axiom: if our theology can 
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remain the same before Auschwitz as it can after then it is not sufficient. Metz calls for a 
renewed dialogue and provides several crucial guidelines for such dialogue to occur. 

First, Christians must truly listen to what Jews say about themselves. Second, all theology 
must be contextualized and specific. Third, Christians must be willing to interrogate their 
own theology. This includes coming to terms with Christianity’s relationship with the 
State, its supercessionist messianic views, and its tendency toward an over-individualistic 
view of salvation. Finally, faith must be viewed as a way of life—it must be praxis- 
oriented. 

Gathering together the Jewish and Christian responses to the Shoah, how do they 
compare with each other? I would like to divide the remainder of this section into two 
emerging themes: revelation and responsibility. As for revelation, the Jewish authors 
surveyed demonstrated a variety of responses. One Jewish thinker argued that the 
covenant between God and Israel is now voluntary (Greenburg), while others stated there 
is no covenant (Rubenstein), and that we should abandon Judaism all together (Cohen). 

As for the presence of God at Auschwitz, one scholar stated that God is dead 
(Rubenstein), others argued that God is always present in history even in the midst of 
unspeakable evil (Fackenheim), but sometimes God’s presence is hidden (Berkovits). 

Christian responses to the revelatory nature of the Shoah bear some resemblance 
to the Jewish responses just summarized, though they differ in some respects as well. 
Overall, however, Christian responses shared much more in common with each other 
than the Jewish responses. For Christians the Shoah marks an end and a beginning. It is 
an end to human innocence, belief in human progress, and certain modes of thought that 
are clearly anti-Jewish. The Shoah marks the beginning of a new relationship between 
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Jews and Christians. In view of the Christian connection with the Shoah, orthodox 
dogmatic assertions made by the Church in which Christians were willing to stake 
everything must now be held with a degree of suspicion and need for interrogation. For 
this reason theology must be concrete and specifically rooted in the particular. Finally, 
similar to some Jewish responses, the nature of God as we have come to understand it is 
something we must reconstruct. God has been reframed as a suffering God and, based on 
the contributions of Ruether, for example, historical constructions of Christology are seen 
to be insufficient. 

As it relates to the theme of responsibility and the Shoah, Jews and Christians 
shared a considerable amount of unanimity. Greenburg calls for all post-Shoah theology 
to be constructed in the presence of “the burning children.” Metz’s axiom of whether our 
theology can remain the same before and after the Shoah also points to a responsible 
construction of post-Shoah theology. Fackenheim challenges Israel to carry on, have 
children, and work towards eliminating any possibility of another atrocity like the Shoah. 
In so doing, Israel, and Christianity for that matter, will not hand Hitler any posthumous 
victories. Finally, Williamson, Tracy, and Metz view theology as moving beyond so- 
called objective theorizing and postulating, to embracing all of life—a political theology 
if you will—that incorporates praxis as a constituent characteristic of a fundamental post- 
Shoah theology. 

Despite the fact there has been very few reference to the atrocities of the Shoah in 
Seventh-day Adventist literature, and no full-scale Adventist theology constructed after 
Auschwitz, it does not necessarily follow that individual scholars have failed to offer 
some reflections. Perhaps the most outspoken Adventist scholar that has considered these 
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issues is Jacques Doukhan, professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, and 
Director of the Institute for Jewish-Christian Studies, both located at the Seventh-day 
Adventist Theological Seminary at Andrews University. His publishing record includes 
numerous texts and scores of papers on a variety of issues pertaining to Jewish-Christian 
relations, with particular attention to the Adventist contribution. 395 The most relevant 
discussion by Doukhan on Adventist theology after the Shoah appears in the book he 
edited. Thinking in the Shadow of Hell. 

In his chapter, “Adventist Theology after Auschwitz,” Doukhan provides three 
reasons why an Adventist theology after Auschwitz should exist. The first rests on the 
reality that Adventists are members of the larger Christian community of faith, and as 
such share in the same guilt and responsibility in the Holocaust as their Christian brothers 
and sisters. Adventists were not totally innocent of crimes committed against the Jews, 
nor has Adventist theology been insulated from the teaching of contempt that was 
accumulated throughout the history of the church. The second reason is based on the 
strong historical and theological association Adventists have with the Jews. Doukhan 
makes the following observations about the connections between Judaism and 
Adventism: 

Adventist theology of the Law, their respect for the Torah of Moses, their keen 
interest in Old Testament institutions such as the Levitical sanctuary, the 
theological significance of the Jewish Kippur, the tithe, their keeping of the same 

395 For example, see Jacques B. Doukhan, “Mission to the Jews: A Seventh-day 
Adventist Priority,” in Encountering God in Life and Mission: A Festschrift Honoring 
Jon L. Dybdahl, Andrews University Mission Studies 7, ed. Rudi Maier (Berrien Springs, 
MI: Department of World Mission, Andrews University, 2010), 305-323; The Mystery of 
Israel (Hagerstown, MD: Review and Herald Publishing, 2004); Israel and the Church: 
Two Voices for the Same God (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2002); “What Can 
Adventists Learn from Jews about the Sabbath?” Spectrum 39, no. 1 (Winter 2011): 15- 
20 . 
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seventh-day Sabbath (from sunset on Friday night to sunset on Saturday night), 
their affirmation of the value of life and creation, their lifestyle, and even their 
eating habits have drawn Adventists theologically and even sociologically to the 
Jews. 396 

This affinity has, at times, resulted in Adventists retaining a stronger sense of solidarity 
with the Jewish people. It has also caused confusion among other Christians, and even the 
secular world, which are apt to subsume Adventists as modem Jews. As an example, 
Doukhan mentions several cases where Adventists have been persecuted for their 
allegiance to the “Jewish Sabbath” during World War II, and more recently in Arab 
countries where this association with Jews has led authorities to conclude that Adventists 

-7Q7 

are spies for Israel. The third reason Doukhan gives for why an Adventist theology 
after Auschwitz should exist is rooted in the deep connections Adventist theology has 
with post-Shoah theological thought. As an initial, tentative proposal, he articulates three 
areas of traditional theological discourse: God, humanity, and the covenant. I shall only 
address the first two. 

With respect to the doctrine of God, post-Shoah theologians have emphasized 
both the revelation and silence of God in human history. Corresponding to this, the mode 
of prophetic interpretation favored in Adventist theology since its origins is the historicist 
view, which places a primacy on the revelation of God in history. For this reason, the 


396 Doukhan, Thinking in the Shadow of Hell, 86. See also Doukhan, 
Encountering God in Life and Mission, 320-321. 

397 Doukhan cites Johan Weidner, Pastor Paul Meyer, a nurse named Zofia 
Gargasz, and a Hungarian officer named Zoltan Kubinyi as examples of those during 
WWII. He cites Nigeria and “many Arabic countries” where Adventists are considered 
modem Jews because of their Sabbath practices; see Thinking in the Shadow of Hell, 94, 
notes 6-11. 

398 For a voluminous account of the history of historicism and its dominance as 
the favored model for prophetic interpretation throughout the history of the church, see 
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Shoah should conceivably play a much more significant role in Adventist theology. The 

concept of God’s silence is also extant in Adventist thought, specifically as it relates to 

God’s faithful remnant at the end of time. Doukhan writes: 

Adventist theology has interpreted the prophetic evocation of the persecution of 
the saints throughout the ages (Dan. 7:25) and the eschatological warning about 
the “time of trouble” (Dan. 12:1; cf. Jer. 30:7; Gen. 32:7) as an experience of the 
silence of God where the faithful are called to believe in God. not just when God 

299 

speaks, but even when God is silent. 

A second area of shared conviction is that of theological anthropology. The 
Adventist understanding of what it means to be human is akin to biblical monism, which 
thus affirms human beings as indivisible. On the contrary, the dualistic perspective, 
which creates a chasm between the spiritual and the physical, was characteristic of Nazi 
ideology and behavior. Doukhan notes how the Nazi regime consisted of intellectuals and 
artists who were among the social and intellectual elite of society, “but were complete 
brutes toward the reality of human beings.” 400 As a reaction to these errors, post-Shoah 
theologians affirm the dignity of human beings created in God’s image, the goodness of 
the created world, and have challenged traditional Christian dualistic constructions of the 
human. The result has been a rejoining of the spiritual with the everyday and the 
necessity of living righteously and seeking justice in all facets of life. This view of 
anthropology constitutes one of the theological pillars that buttresses Adventist ethics. 
Consequently, this view has propelled Seventh-day Adventists to go out to the world with 
a mission to make humanity whole through an emphasis upon health, education, 

LeRoy Edwin Froom, The Prophetic Faith of Our Fathers, 4 vols. (Washington, D.C.: 
Review and Herald, 1978). 

399 Doukhan, “Adventist Theology after Auschwitz,” 88. 

400 Doukhan, “Adventist Theology after Auschwitz,” 90. 
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humanitarian aid, and serve as leading advocates for religious liberty and freedom of 
conscience. 

Since the Shoah, Christian theology has begun to shift towards non-dualistic 
conceptions of the human, emphasizing the goodness of God’s creation and the necessity 
of ethical responsibility, embodied in socially responsible practices of justice. Christians 
have also begun to rethink their relationship to Judaism, seeking to uncover the Jewish 
roots of Christianity, and intentionally revising any traces of the teaching of contempt. 
The personal presence of a suffering God of love in history, that is a God who reveals 
God’s self in time, and a resurging emphasis upon an eschatology of hope have also been 
important conceptual realities that have risen from the ashes of the Nazi death camps. If 
there is one practice that encapsulates these principles, it is the Sabbath, and the Sabbath 
thus serves as a meeting point to examine the confluence of post-Shoah theology and 
Jewish-Christian relations. 

The Sabbath is a revelatory prism that casts light upon the human condition and 
reminds us of the continual presence of God in time. Anchored in the present, it also 
conjures up the events of God in the past, but looks with hope to Eden restored in the 
future. It imbibes the ethical parameters of the law and fulfills the existential longings of 
the spirit; it is both an individual experience and a communal practice; it is anchored in 
both the creation story of the world as well as the creation of a covenant people at Sinai. 
Yet, history reveals that there has been a “disruption in the community of believers 
committed to the worship of the one God,” resulting in the “discontinuity of God’s 
story.” 401 Christians and Jews parted ways, and the Sabbath stands as a central piece in 

401 Tonstad, The Lost Meaning of the Seventh Day, 503. 
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that narrative. Sigve Tonstad has noted that the signs of disruption and discontinuity are 
marked by views of the Sabbath as a burdensome ordinance from Old Testament times, 
eclipsed or replace by another day. 

This problem, of course—locating the Sabbath as an abstract idea, as if the 
“spirit” or the “soul” of the Sabbath can be dissociated from the seventh day and 
moved about freely at anyone’s discretion—bedevils visions of retrieval that are 
committed to actualizing the Sabbath blessing apart from the body of the seventh 
day. 402 

According to this line of thinking, to rip apart the polarities of truth inherent 
within the Sabbath is to dismantle the Sabbath as a whole. Such a view is the logical 
outworking of importunate dualism, par excellence. Tonstad, therefore, asserts: “The 
spirit of the Sabbath... cannot be tom from its moorings in the seventh day.” 403 
Throughout the history of the church, Christians who recognize the significance of this 
connection are known as Sabbatarians. With its roots in nineteenth century America, 
Seventh-day Adventism is one contemporary extension of specific type of 
Sabbatarianism, which emphasizes the observance of the Sabbath from Friday sunset to 
Saturday sunset. It is out of this context that I now turn to consider the Christian practice 
of the Sabbath as a theological issue in Adventist-Jewish relations. 

Sabbath Practice as a Theological Issue in Adventist-Jewish Relations 
In order to understand the significance of the Sabbath for Seventh-day Adventists, 
it is important to discuss the historical context from which it emerges. It is beyond the 
scope of this dissertation to explicate an entire history of the Sabbath, even within the 
SDA church. I have therefore opted to be more selective and instead provide a brief 

Tonstad, The Lost Meaning of the Seventh Day , 504. 

403 Tonstad, The Lost Meaning of the Seventh Day, 503. 
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overview of the history of Sabbatarianism—a more specific aspect of Christian Sabbath 
observance. With an understanding of Sabbatarian practice in mind, an SDA rendering of 
the Sabbath in light of post-Shoah Jewish-Christian relations will make much more sense. 
A Brief History of Sabbatarianism 

Sabbatarianism is a movement that views the fourth commandment of the 
Decalogue as a perpetual moral law, not restricted to the ceremonial law of the Jews, but 
one that originated in the Creation account, was practiced by Jesus in the Gospels, and is 
therefore binding on Christians. Its distinguishing feature is setting aside an entire day 
each week to rest, with abstinence from secular employment and all activity distracting 
from both private and public worship of God. Despite some ambiguity about the term 
Sabbatarianism, according to John H. Primus, “It has always had at its heart the issue of 
the appropriate day of worship.” 404 However, church history bears witness that it is 
possible to observe the Sabbath on either Saturday or Sunday and still be considered a 
Sabbatarian. 

Although some scholars conceive of Sabbatarianism as a Puritan invention 
originating in sixteenth-century England, Kenneth L. Parker convincingly argues, “It is 
impossible to isolate Elizabethan Sabbatarianism from its medieval origins." 405 Leslie 
Hardinge meticulously documents how seventh-day Sabbath keeping dates back to the 
ancient Celts. 406 Possibly one of the most influential first-day Sabbatarian documents, 

404 John H. Primus, Holy Time: Moderate Puritanism and the Sabbath (Macon, 
GA: Mercer University Press, 1989), 8. 

405 Kenneth L. Parker, The English Sabbath: A Study of Doctrine and Discipline 
from the Reformation to the Civil War (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 5. 

406 Leslie Hardinge, The Celtic Church in Britain (Brushton, NY: Teach Services, 
Inc., 1995). 
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“The Lord’s Epistle on Sunday,” was a sixth-century apocryphal letter of Christ. It fed 
medieval fears with portrayals of sulphurous fire, flying serpents, invading pagans, and 
ultimately the threat of eternal damnation to all who dared violate the sanctity of Sunday, 
often referred to as “The Lord’s Day.” 

Such fantastical accounts bring into question the origin of such thinking. Sabbath 
keeping has been a constituent practice and teaching for Christians since the New 
Testament. Over time the Church interpreted the scriptures regarding the Sabbath in a 
variety of ways. Willy Rordorf attests to the first few centuries of the Church 
allegorically interpreting the Sabbath as rest from sin. 407 This gave way to an analogical 
explanation whereby Old Testament Sabbath laws were applied to the Christian Sunday. 
But it was the Scholastics, most eminently represented by Thomas Aquinas, who made 
the distinction between the moral and ceremonial parts of the Sabbath. According to 
Parker, “This precept was accepted by nearly all subsequent Sabbatarian writers.” 408 

Sabbath interpretation became more nuanced with the Reformers. Luther reacted 
strongly against the legalistic Sabbatarianism of the medieval Church and dismissed the 
Sabbath as a Jewish institution. 409 Calvin, on the other hand, favored an analogical 
interpretation and defended Sunday as a legitimate Christian replacement for the Sabbath. 
It was Calvin’s view that would win the day and later laid the foundation for a significant 
movement within the Reformed tradition—Puritanism. 

407 Willy Rordorf, Sunday: The History of the Day of Rest in the Earliest 
Centuries of the Christian Church , trans. A.A.K. Graham (London: SCM, 1968), 102- 
104. 

408 Parker, The English Sabbath, 20. 

409 See Martin Luther, “Against the Sabbatarians.” 47: 65-98. 
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Once English Christians in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries rejected the 
Church’s authority to interpret the Bible, the Decalogue acquired new meaning and took 
center stage. Coupled with the social changes of industrialization beginning in the 
eighteenth century, the fourth commandment came to be viewed as one significant 
solution for the need to “regularize rhythms of work and rest.” 410 This was the 
Elizabethan era of Puritanism—a movement that distinguished itself from the Anglican 
Church by emphasizing implacable fidelity to scripture and inward sanctity. It was in this 
milieu that the Puritans developed the idea of a Sabbath-Sunday with “new thoroughness 
and rigor,” thus inculcating it with more importance than previously held during the 
Reformation. 411 

The Sabbatarian fervor continued with the publication of numerous books and 
pamphlets, most notably Nicholas Bownde’s True Doctrine of the Sabbath —“the 
epitome of Sabbatarian doctrine.” 412 At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the great 
Sabbatarian crusades began with Sabbatarian organizations cropping up both in Great 
Britain and the United States. In the United States, the mission of these organizations 
included protecting Sunday from the running of trains, selling of merchandise, delivering 
of mail, and opening of public libraries, as well as a variety of other activities. 


410 Alexis McCrossen, “Sabbatarianism,” in The Encyclopedia of Protestantism, 
vol. 4, ed. Hans J. Hillerbrand (New York: Routledge, 2004), 1635. 

411 Winton U. Solberg, Redeem the Time: The Puritan Sabbath in Early America 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press 1977), x. 

412 Primus, Holy Time , 11. For a thorough analysis of Bownde and his work on the 
Sabbath, see: Edward Allen. “Nicholas Bownde and the Context of Sunday 
Sabbatarianism,” Ph.D. diss.. Fuller Theological Seminary, 2008. 
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Sabbatarianism was one of the leading topics of the day. However, as the American 
economy became more diversified, Sabbatarianism as a movement eventually 
disappeared; the weight of the competing economy was too much to bear. This, along 
with an accretive culture of leisure in the United States, led to Sunday becoming more of 
a holiday than a holy day. 

Although Sabbatarianism has nearly disappeared across the American landscape, 
with the few remnant blue laws largely disregarded, there are still Sabbatarian expressions 
in the twenty-first century. The most prominent includes the Seventh-day Adventists, the 
Seventh Day Baptists, and the Church of God (Seventh Day). Of these, the Seventh-day 
Adventists are the most numerically significant seventh-day Sabbatarians, with nearly 
eighteen million members worldwide. As for first-day Sabbatarians, they are few and far 
between and not particularly organized along denominational lines, except for some 
conservative denominations within the Baptist and Reformed traditions. Amidst the 
recent array of texts on the Sabbath, individual authors may have specific affiliations but 
do not necessarily write as a representative of their particular denomination. For most 
Protestant Christians, as Alexis McCrossen posits, Sunday-Sabbath has become a day for 
“a little church, a little revelry or sport, and some shopping.’" 413 
The Adventist Sabbath: Its Theological and Empirical Connection to Judaism 

For over 150 years Seventh-day Adventists have been observing the Sabbath. 
What began as a fledging group of mid-nineteenth century Millerite Adventist believers 
has now swollen to eighteen million members worldwide. As Sabbatarians, Adventists 
share the belief that Sabbath observance is binding upon all Christians because it is 

413 McCrossen, “Sabbatarianism,” 4:1637. 
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rooted in the dual account of the Decalogue rather than in ecclesiastical tradition. 
Adventists therefore believe in the permanency of the Ten Commandments, and reject the 
notion that the fourth commandment, in particular, was terminated with the collapse of 
the "Sinaitic” or “old” covenant. Thus, the Hebrew Bible and the Christian Scriptures are 
viewed as equally authoritative, and the God of both is one and the same. 

For Sabbatarians, the Sabbath encompasses a twenty-four hour period of time that 
God has designated as holy and on which God invites the observant to rest and cease 
from work (Exod. 20:8-11). It is also a reminder of redemption and freedom, which 
marvelously displayed in God’s deliverance of Israel from Egyptian bondage (Deut. 5:14- 
15), as well the spiritual rest one can find in the redemption offered by Jesus Christ (Heb. 
4:1-11). 414 As Saturday Sabbatarians, SDAs observe the Sabbath from Friday sunset until 
Saturday nightfall, which is derived from the creation account in Gen. 1: l-2:4a where day 
follows night. Since Adventists practice Sabbath on Saturday, they avoid one aspect of 
the supercessionist argument in which Sunday takes on the unique characteristics of the 
fourth commandment because the resurrected Christ has fulfilled it. 

Seventh-day Adventists did not invent Saturday Sabbatarianism; they learned of it 
from the Seventh Day Baptists—the first Protestant denomination to observe Saturday- 
as-Sabbath in the United States. The earliest accounts of the Sabbath actually occurred in 
1844, before the SDA Church was officially organized in 1863. The person credited with 
introducing her Sabbath-keeping ways to the early Advent believers was a Seventh Day 
Baptist woman named Rachel Oaks Preston. Having recently moved from Verona, New 

414 See Richard M. Davidson, “Transformed in Christ by Entering God’s Rest,” 
Adventist Review (July 3, 2005): 9-11; Erhard Gallos, “Katapausis and Sabbatismos in 
Hebrews 4,” Ph.D. diss.. Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary, Andrews 
University, 2011. 
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York to be closer to her daughter in New Hampshire, she found a small company of 
Adventist believers with whom she worshipped. While celebrating the Lord’s Supper in 
Washington, New Hampshire, Preston heard the itinerant Methodist preacher, Frederick 
Wheeler, urging the congregants to keep all the commandments. As sincere and honest as 
these Adventists were in following their Lord, Preston called Wheeler on the 
contradiction she observed of how he did not observe the fourth commandment—the 
seventh-day Sabbath. 415 After much prayer and study, Wheeler starting observing 
Saturday as the Sabbath. 

Through Wheeler's leadership, others joined him, namely T. M. Preble who wrote 
the first tract on the Sabbath for Adventist believers. 416 This tract was quite momentous 
and had a snowball effect influencing what would become the early Seventh-day 
Adventist pioneers: Joseph Bates, John N. Andrews, and the Whites—James and Ellen. 
Bates became such an enthusiast for the Sabbath that he was known Adventism’s 
“apostle of the Sabbath.” 417 As for Andrews, he was the foremost scholar of the group, 
and published the first book-length defense of the seventh-day Sabbath in 1861 418 It was 
all of these individuals, but especially Bates, that helped shape a distinct Adventist 


415 W. A. Spicer, “Our First Minister,” Review and Herald (Feb. 15, 1940): 8, 
cited in Merlin D. Burt, Adventist Pioneer Places: New York and New England 
(Hagerstown, MD: Review and Herald, 2011), 94. 

416 T. M. Preble, Tract, Showing That the Seventh Day Shoidd Be Observed as the 
Sabbath (Nashua, NH: Murray and Kimball, 1845). 

417 George Knight, Joseph Bates: The Real Founder of Seventh-day Adventism 
(Hagerstown, MD: Review and Herald, 2004), 82. See also Bates’ influential book: The 
Seventh Day Sabbath: A Perpetual Sign (New Bedford. MA: Benjamin Lindsey, 1846). 

418 

John N. Andrews, History of the Sabbath and First Day of the Week, 3rd ed. 
(Battle Creek, MI: Review and Herald, 1887), reprint Brushton, NY: Teach Services, 
1998. 
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theology of the Sabbath that now constitutes one of the “pillars” of Adventism. 419 Bates’ 
specific contribution is noteworthy because he wedded seventh-day Sabbatarianism with a 
complex biblical eschatology. According to C. Mervyn Maxwell, Bates related the 
Sabbath to: 

(a) the third angel of Revelation 14, (b) Christ’s new ministry beside the ark in the 
heavenly sanctuary, conceived to have begun in 1844 in fulfillment of Revelation 
11, (c) the “mark of the beast” of Revelation 14:9-11, (d) the “seal of God” of 
Revelation 7, and (e) the 144,000. 420 

Maxwell adds other enduring contributions of Bates’ exposition of the Sabbath for 
Adventism, including the historical argument that the Sabbath was changed from 
Saturday to Sunday as a day of worship among Christians in the third century. This is in 
contradistinction to the more commonly held view by the Puritans that it was changed 
during the apostolic era. Moreover, Bates demonstrated that those who cling to Sunday in 
the “last days” and reject clear biblical arguments favoring Saturday as the true Sabbath 
would eventually receive the “mark of the beast.” 

Bates sets forth many positive contributions; however, elements of 
supercessionism are also evident. For example. Bates adopted Preble’s interpretation of 
Christian Sabbathkeepers as the “true Israel” of the last days. As a result, a prominent 
characteristic of Adventist self-understanding is that by observing and heralding the 
validity of the seventh-day Sabbath they are fulfilling Isaiah 58. That is. Adventists view 

419 The other four pillars of Adventism include the following: belief in the 
premillennial return of Jesus Christ, the ministry of Jesus Christ in the heavenly 
sanctuary, conditional immortality or the “state of the dead” doctrine, and the validity of 
the gift of prophecy in modem times (e.g., as manifest in the prophetic ministry of Ellen 
G. White). 

420 C. Mervyn Maxwell, “Joseph Bates and SDA Sabbath Theology,” in The 
Sabbath in Scripture and History, ed. Kenneth A. Strand (Washington. D.C.: Review and 
Herald, 1982), 359-360. 
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themselves as the “repairer of the breach, the restorer of paths to dwell in” (Isa. 58:12), 
which refers to the restoration of the Sabbath. Traces of this line of thought from Bates 
are present to this day and can most certainly lead to a replacement theological 

• • 421 

position. 

One insidious element of a supercessinoistic theology of the Sabbath is largely 

based on the Gospel authors" portrayal of the religious leaders during the first century 

who were constantly at odds with Jesus. In this respect, the Jewish Sabbath was portrayed 

as burdensome, legalistic, and lacking any sense of real joy. Jesus was seen to bring an 

important corrective to this teaching and practice, thus fulfilling the true spirit of the 

Sabbath. For Ellen G. White, this constitutes a two-edged sword whereby the Jews were 

cast in a negative light, which in turn caused Christians to distance themselves from this 

type of Judaism. In White’s popular book, The Great Controversy , which is considered 

an Adventist classic, she makes the following comment: 

To prepare the way for the work which he designed to accomplish, Satan had led 
the Jews, before the advent of Christ, to load down the Sabbath with the most 
rigorous exactions, making its observance a burden. Now, taking advantage of the 
false light in which he had thus caused it to be regarded, he cast contempt upon it 
as a Jewish institution. While Christians generally continued to observe Sunday as 
a joyous festival, he led them, in order to their hatred of Judaism, to make the 
Sabbath a fast, a day of sadness and gloom. 422 

Despite the existence of supercessionism and pejorative associations of the 
Sabbath with a legalistic Judaism, there have been numerous Adventist scholars in recent 


421 For example, see Ministerial Association, General Conference of Seventh-day 
Adventists, Seventh-day Adventists Believe: An Exposition of the Fundamental Beliefs of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church, 2nded. (Boise, ID: Pacific, 2005), 295-296. This book 
is widely regarded as the official text outlining Adventist doctrine, and is informally 
referred to as “The 28 Fundamentals” or “The 28.” 

422 Ellen G. White, The Great Controversy Between Christ and Satan (Mountain 
View, CA: Pacific, 1950), 52. 
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times that acknowledge the inherent Jewish nature of the Sabbath. In this way, there has 
been a return to the Jewish roots of the Sabbath as a means of deepening the Adventist 
understanding and experience of the seventh day. For example, Samuele Bacchiocchi 
expounds on an important theme in SDA literature: the change of the “true Sabbath” from 
Saturday to Sunday in view of Christ’s resurrection. Bacchiocchi details how the Sabbath 
was one of the central practices that Jews and Christians shared during the first three 
centuries of the church. However, in some parts of the Roman Empire, such as Rome and 
Alexandria, Christians as early as the late second century sought to distance themselves 
from any identification with Judaism. In the gradual parting of the ways, the Sabbath was 
one of the first threads to be cut from the Jewish garment of Christianity. 423 

Doukhan has much to say about the Jewish character of the Sabbath. He argues 
that Adventists can learn much from the Jews about the Sabbath, including the lesson of 
celebration and enjoyment versus emphasizing the necessity of keeping the Sabbath. It 
follows that Jewish contributions to an Adventist celebration of the Sabbath should 
include the centrality of beauty, food, relationships, grace, and hope, thus imbibing a 
multi-sensory and holistic experience. 424 Although an appreciation of beauty in 
connection with the Sabbath should be inherent within an Adventist culture that strongly 
emphasizes the doctrine of creation, aesthetic details that appeal to the visual, auditiory, 
and olfactory senses often take a back seat to the belief that Adventists are gathering for 

423 Samuele Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday: A Historical Investigation of 
the Rise of Sunday Observance in Early Christianity (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian 
University Press, 1977). See also, James D. G. Dunn, The Partings of the Ways: Between 
Christianity and Judaism and their Significance for the Character of Christianity , 2nd ed. 
(London: SCM, 2006). 

424 Jacques B. Doukhan, “What Can Adventism Learn from the Jews about the 
Sabbath?” Spectrum 39, no. 1 (Winter 2011): 15-20. 
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worship on the “correct” day. But beauty is only one element of the Jewish Sabbath that 
Doukhan considers; he also emphasizes the communal locus of Shabbat practices. This is 
a lesson Adventists in particular need to consider; the place of relationships on the 
Sabbath are often on the periphery, whereas “doing” holy things together takes center 
stage. 

Richard and his wife Jo Ann Davidson also draw from Jewish culture in order to 
add richness to the Adventist Sabbath experience. Most of their work comes in the form 
of workshops at local churches and denominational retreats. However, Richard 
Davidson’s book, A Love Song for the Sabbath , contains much of the wisdom distilled in 
their popular presentations. 425 With the Seventh-day Adventist Christian as his target 
audience—whether that is a new convert or a multi-generational Adventist—he seeks to 
move the reader beyond the Sabbath as a day, to consider the way of the Sabbath. He 
does so by using the seven thematic sections of Psalm 92 as his outline in which a 
chiastic structure culminates in verse 8, exalting God’s character. 426 He also does this by 
placing our Sabbath experience in the context of a holy and intimate love-relationship 


425 Richard M. Davidson, A Long Song for the Sabbath: How to Experience the 
Joy that God Intended when He Gave Us the Sabbath (Hagerstown, MD: Review and 
Herald, 1988). Though not specifically written for the purpose of extracting what may be 
learned from Jewish Shabbat practices, Davidson has much to say about the Sabbath from 
a biblical perspective. In his chapter, “Sabbath, Spirituality and Mission: Torah's Seven 
Dimensions of Sabbath Rest,” Davidson argues that the seven different Hebrew verbs 
used to describe the Sabbath equate to seven dimensions of holistic Sabbath rest: physical 
(work-free), mental (intellectual), emotional (restorative), creative (celebrative/social), 
spiritual (Gospel), blessed (empowering), and holy (intimate) rest. He concludes with 
how the Sabbath may be regarded as “the crown jewel” of both spirituality and 
missiology (17). 

426 Davidson, A Love Song for the Sabbath , 13. 
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with God, to the extent “the Sabbath is not just a day; but a Person!” 427 This resonates 
with the Hasidic quasi-personified portrayal of Shabbat as a queen or bride. Jewish 
elements of Davidson’s exposition include a detailed description of Shabbat in a 
traditional Jewish home in Israel, 428 which he then sets forth as an example of potential 
practices for enhancing the Adventist experience of the Sabbath. Practices include: 
candlelighting, decorating the dining table with fine linen, drinking (unfermented) 
Sabbath wine and eating ( challah ) bread, as well as singing joyous songs throughout the 
Sabbath day. 429 

Two additional works have added greater theological depth to Jewish perspectives 
on the Adventist Sabbath. The first is an article written by Roy Branson on modem 
Jewish renderings of the Sabbath, and includes expositions of such Jewish scholars as 
Joseph Soloveitchik, Leo Beck, Martin Buber, and Abraham Joshua Heschel. 430 Although 
the piece is dated by several decades and is not specifically targeted at Sabbath practices, 
it remains a significant contribution to the SDA Church because it is the only in-depth 
academic analysis by an Adventist scholar of how modem Jewish authors conceive 
Shabbat. The second is the most significant book-length text on the Sabbath since 
Bacchiocchi. In The Lost Meaning of the Seventh Day, Sigve Tonstad surveys the 
Sabbath from several vantage points, including every occurrence of the Sabbath in the 

427 Davidson, A Love Song for the Sabbath , 29. 

428 Davidson, A Love Song for the Sabbath , 18-21. 

429 Davidson, A Love Song for the Sabbath , 22. 

430 Roy Branson, “Sabbath—Heart of Jewish Unity,” Journal of Ecumenical 
Studies 15 (Fall, 1978): 716-736. This article was revised and later published as: “The 
Sabbath in Modem Jewish Theology,” in The Sabbath in Scripture and History , ed. 
Kenneth A. Strand (Washington, D.C.: Review and Herald, 1982), 266-277. 
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Bible, its historical development throughout history, as well as a theo-philosophical 
interpretation of the Sabbath for the twenty-first century. Much can be said about this 
book; however, what stands out for this research project is that Tonstad is among the first 
Adventist scholars to place the Sabbath in the context of post-Shoah Jewish-Christian 
relations. Although Tonstad ultimately argues that the “portfolio of meaning” inherent in 
the Sabbath “inevitably leadfs] beyond the Jewish perspective” for the believer in Jesus, 
he asserts how contemporary Jews are our mentors and point Christians in the right 
direction. 431 

In SDA literature, the vast majority of attention has been given to expositions of 
the Sabbath in scripture, history, and theology. There remains, therefore, a largely 
unexplored element of the Sabbath in the realm of practice and how SDA practices relate 
to the practice of other Sabbath observers, specifically Jewish rabbis. Of the relatively 
sparse number of studies conducted on how Adventists live out their beliefs, two stand 
out as particularly relevant for this dissertation on the Sabbath. 

The first is a qualitative study I conducted with Seventh-day Adventist pastors, in 
which my aim was to develop a thick phenomenological description of how Adventist 
clergy practiced and experience the Sabbath. 432 Despite the fact that the SDA pastors I 
interviewed divided their Sabbath into the same increments of time, and articulated their 
conception of the Sabbath in a similar fashion, their unanimous experience of the Sabbath 
was a paradox. Depending on how the day proceeds, the pastor could experience certain 

431 Tonstad, The Lost Meaning of the Seventh Day , 511. 

432 Erik C. Carter, “Sabbath for the Soul: The Practice and Experience of the 
Sabbath among Seventh-day Adventist Pastors,” D.Min. thesis, Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, 2009. For a more concise summary of this project see: Carter, 
“The Practice and Experience of the Sabbath among Seventh-day Adventist Pastors.” 
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parts of the Sabbath as restful and stressful, energizing and draining. One of the primary 
causes for this paradox was based on the difficulty or ease with which each pastor was 
able to place appropriate boundaries on the nature of their work on the Sabbath. 

In terms of the empirical connections of Sabbath practice between SDA pastors 
and the rabbis I interviewed, there were many. Both conceived of the Sabbath as a day of 
intimacy and relationship with God and loved ones. They also both viewed the Sabbath 
as the culmination of the week and as something that required some intentional 
preparation. Pastors and rabbis experienced Friday/Shabbat evening as unique and at 
times even more spiritually significant when compared to the rest of the Sabbath. While 
the Orthodox rabbis’ communal experience was in a category of its own, CRRR rabbis 
and Adventist pastors generally placed a premium on time with loved ones. Both 
recognized the need for a mutually correlated relationship of law and spirit. That is, the 
holiness and sanctity of the Sabbath can only be maintained where there are clearly 
defined parameters; yet, the boundaries of Sabbath practice must also embody a spiritual 
dimension. Tensions between these two poles are clearly extant in both religious 
traditions. Finally, both experienced the Sabbath as a paradox—there were degrees of 
stress commensurate with their clergy responsibilities, but such work was also imbued 
with a sense of peace and jubilation. 

A second empirical work, significant for this research project, is a mixed methods 
study conducted by May-Ellen Colon. 433 In her Ph.D. dissertation. Colon examines SDA 

433 May-Ellen Marian Colon, “Sabbath-Keeping Practices and Factors Related to 
these Practices Among Seventh-day Adventists in 51 Countries,” Ph.D. diss., Andrews 
University, 2003. For a more popular version of her dissertation, see: May-Ellen Netton 
Colon, From Sundown to Sundown: How to Keep the Sabbath and Enjoy It! (Nampa, ID: 
Pacific, 2008). 
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Sabbath-keeping in a staggering fifty-one countries, and as such sets her work apart as 
the most comprehensive to date. This study yielded much-needed empirical data, which 
provides a large window into the world of Adventist Sabbath-keeping. However, what are 
most important for the present study are the empirical connections of Colon’s finding to 
Jewish practice, which include the following: For Adventists, as for the rabbis, the 
Sabbath as a biblical concept and embodied practice is an important part of their religious 
and spiritual identity. Motivations for observing the Sabbath constitute part of that 
identity, but were also consistently grounded in specific texts (i.e.. Scripture), which 
connected them to a relationship with God. For Adventists and rabbis, the Sabbath is the 
culmination of the week, beginning at Friday sunset and concluding with Saturday 
nightfall. It is holy time spent with God, which requires preparation and intentionality. 

For the rabbis interviewed, as well as Adventists surveyed by Colon, there exists a 
basic theology of the Sabbath, accompanied by specific practices that transcend 
geographical location and culture, and thus provide a unifying experience of the Sabbath 
for both traditions around the globe. Yet, there is still considerable variation both within 
these two traditions and when compared with one other. One example is the grounds 
upon which the Sabbath and its parameters are defined. The rabbis, for example, believe 
there is “precious little” about how to observe Shabbat in the Bible, and so the oral Torah 
provides the necessary guidance. However, CRRR rabbis view the authority of the oral 
Torah, including the binding nature of the thirty-nine melachot, quite differently than 
their Orthodox colleagues. The result is a different Shabbat experience. Adventists, too, 
see the need for parameters, but in general seek to apply biblical principles and not follow 
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specific laws. 434 Yet, there is just as much a spectrum of Sabbath practice in the 
Adventist church as there is in Judaism, which includes the growing trend of what Colon 
calls “routine secular activities’" on the Sabbath. 433 She concludes that one’s experience 
of the Sabbath is directly related to one’s relationship (or lack thereof) with God and how 
one’s practices coincide with biblical principles of Sabbath observance. 

The parallels between Adventists and the rabbis are considerable, but there are 
also dissimilarities. Perhaps the most obvious difference is Adventism’s emphasis upon 
Saturday as the Sabbath. This includes a detailed historical narrative of how the 
Sabbath was changed to Sunday by the Roman Catholic Church, and the Sabbath’s role 
in last-day events preceding Jesus’ Second Advent or parousia. For Jewish rabbis, 
Saturday-as-Sabbath is a given, whereas for Adventist Christians Saturday, as the “true 
day of worship’’ is what sets them apart from other Christians. It is also difficult to 


434 Ministerial Association, General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists, 
Seventh-day Adventists Believe ; Communication Department, General Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists, “Guidelines for Sabbath Observance,” Statements, Guidelines, 
and Other Documents: A 2010 Compilation, accessed December 31, 2014, 
http://www.adventist.org/ fileadmin/adventist.org/files/articles/official- 
statements/Statements-2010-english.pdf. It may also be found here: 
http://www.adventist.org/en/information/officialstatements/ documents/ 
article/go/O/sabbath-observance/. It is interesting to note that in this document not one 
reference is made to Jews or Judaism. 

435 Colon, “Sabbath-Keeping Practices and Factors Related to these Practices 
Among Seventh-day Adventists in 51 Countries,” 326. 

436 One finding from “the most in-depth research the denomination has conducted 
on its members,” reveals the following: “92 percent of Adventists have an overwhelming 
conviction that the Seventh-day Sabbath is the true Sabbath, and only 3 percent disagree 
(that particular survey’s margin of error was 3 percent, which could perhaps mean zero 
disagreement),” in Edwin Manuel Garcia, “Landmark Survey Reveals In-Depth Beliefs, 
Perceptions of Adventist Members,” Adventist News Network: The Official News 
Service of the Seventh-day Adventist World Church, October 17, 2013, accessed 
December 31, 2014, http://news.adventist.org/all-news/news/go/2013-10-17/landmark- 
survey-reveals-in-depth-beliefs-perceptions-of-adventist-members/. 
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parallel the rabbis’ Shabbat experience while living in Israel with the average Seventh- 
day Adventist. This is particularly true when one considers how some of the rabbis lived 
on an Orthodox kibbutz where everything shuts down on Shabbat, and there is no use of 
electricity or motorized vehicles. There are certainly marginal subcultures within 
Adventism that live communally and practice Sabbath like this, but these are outliers and 
are generally not considered a representative of mainstream Adventism. 437 

One of Colon’s most interesting finding is that for Adventists who live in 
countries and/or societies that are considered less secular are more likely to follow tribal 
mentality—that is, participate in Sabbath activities as a large group. For those who live in 
more secularized parts of the world, the Sabbath experience tends to be more 
individualistic and/or small group oriented. This is interesting because the Orthodox 
rabbis belonged to more insulated communities, and therefore are apt to be less 
secularized. For them, Shabbat tended more towards a communal expression. The CRRR 
rabbis, on the other hand, were more secularized in their thinking and lifestyle, which, in 
turn led to a very different Shabbat experience, one that could be more isolating but also 
ritualistically playful. Comparing the Orthodox and CRRR rabbis’ views on halakhah, 
for example, serves as a microcosm of this very issue. 


437 There are varying degrees of distance from mainstream Adventism. This 
includes para-church or self-supporting ministries that are usually supportive of the 
Adventist church and often have some kind of recognized status with an official entity of 
the church. Then there are the independent ministries, which can be supportive of the 
church, but generally express concerns claiming doctrinal impurity and ethical 
shortcomings. Finally, there are “off-shoots.” These groups usually begin in one of the 
previous categories, but eventually cut ties with the official church and assume a more 
combative stance. Due to the separatist mentality of some self-supporting and 
independent ministries, members of these groups tend to stick together and sometimes 
opt for a communal lifestyle. See Woodrow W. Whidden, “The Adventist Churches and 
Independent Ministries,” Ministry 73, no. 8 (August 2000): 14-19. 
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According to Colon, what is missing for Adventists, and was not the case as a 
whole for the rabbis, is including specific time for fun, leisure activities on the Sabbath. 
This could also be coupled with Colon’s finding of how Adventists scored low in taking a 
more creative approach to Sabbath-keeping. This is not to say, however, that Adventists 
lacked joy. Like the rabbis, who had very few negative experiences to share about 
Shabbat, most respondents reported how much they appreciated and enjoyed the Sabbath. 
Nevertheless, Adventists could add “special niceties, like candles, flowers, having special 
Sabbath activities, Sabbath family worship, Bible games, etc.” Perhaps it is partly for 
this empirical reason that Colon, Doukhan, Davidson, Tonstad, and others look to 
Judaism for inspiration. 

Summary 

According to Pattison, theological reflection is vital if the church is to maintain an 
authentic witness, for it “has the effect of ensuring that faith and religious ideas do not 
become encapsulated and cut off from our experience of everyday life.” 439 This chapter 
has been an attempt to do just that, to bring American pulpit rabbis’ Shabbat practices 
into dialogue with the Christian tradition. In other words, this chapter has been a 
normative reflection on the practice of Sabbath in a specific context, from a specific 
perspective. The context is the Adventist practice of the Sabbath; the perspective is that 
of post-Shoah Christian theology. Based on principles of theological methodology 
extracted from the latter, Christian theology after the Shoah cannot remain the same; it 
must seek a renewed relationship with Judaism, apply a hermeneutics of suspicion, and 

llj) 

Colon, “Sabbath-Keeping Practices and Factors Related to these Practices 
Among Seventh-day Adventists in 51 Countries,” 327. 

439 Pattison, “Some Straw for the Bricks,” 138. 
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maintain a critical stance towards unchanged theological positions since the Shoah, and 
prioritize practice and particularity for theological constructions. In this I have returned to 
the Jewish roots of Sabbath practice. I have sought to make connections with how Jewish 
rabbis’ practice Shabbat with the Seventh-day Adventist practice of the Sabbath. 

Among Christian denominations, the SDA Church is unique in that it has much in 
common with traditional and progressive Judaism. Some commonalities include a high 
view of sacred scripture, the revelation of God in history, a non-dualistic understanding 
of connecting one’s beliefs with every aspect of life, the centrality of the law in one’s 
faith, dietary preferences (including abstinence from “unclean” meat), and the Sabbath. 
Despite a continuity of similar beliefs and religious practices, especially the Sabbath, 
Adventism has not remained insulated from traces of the teaching of contempt toward 
Jews and Judaism in its theology. There is also evidence of how these beliefs affected the 
church’s practice, by remaining silent and unmoved during the Nazi’s destruction of 
European Jewry. Certain organizational entities within the Adventist church have 
followed the lead of other Christian groups and issued statements acknowledging the 
church’s complicity in the events of the Shoah. Yet, a review of the literature 
demonstrates that much of its theology has remained untouched since World War II, and 
the Adventist theological guild has paid very little attention to the Shoah and its 
aftermath. 

Although secularism, postmodernism, and Islam remain the primary missiological 
challenges to proclaiming the everlasting gospel of Revelation 14, Adventists do identify 
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Jews as part of their evangelistic agenda. 440 Based on the few official documents released 
to the public, however, it would seem that the SDA Church primarily views itself as an 
agent of reconciliation, or at least identifies s reconciliation as the framework for its 
evangelistic orientation. But this position is problematic since, according to Doukhan, the 
church has not sufficiently addressed the root causes of anti-Semitism inherent within its 
own ranks. What is needed is an explicit (re)construction of Adventist theology after the 
Shoah. As far as being a model for Jewish-Christian reconciliation, as well as meeting the 
need to address the lack of post-Shoah theological construction, the research conducted 
for this dissertation on Jewish rabbis’ Shabbat practices and its relevance for an Adventist 
practical theology of the Sabbath, represents one such attempt. 

In reflecting on the theological and empirical connection of Adventism to the 
Jewish practice of the Sabbath, as represented by the rabbis I interviewed, this study 
yielded a number of insights. Some of those insights include the intentional preparation 
for Shabbat, Shabbat’s placement as the culmination of the week—a highly anticipated 
day in which one longs to spend time with God, and the belief that holiness is enshrined 
within the day. The Sabbath also possesses a relational dimension for both of the groups, 
where Shabbat can be (quasi) personified as a person to be welcomed and celebrated. Yet 


440 One way Adventists have attempted to share the gospel of Jesus Christ with 
Jews is through a growing number of Adventist-Jewish synagogues. The World Jewish- 
Adventist Friendship Center lists such congregations in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Israel, 
Netherlands, Uruguay, and the United States, see http://jewishadventist.org/. This brand 
of Messianic Judaism is not without controversy, but ultimately serves the purpose of 
meeting the needs of Adventists who come from a Jewish heritage, in Mark A. Kellner, 
“The Jews of Adventism,” Adventist Review , accessed December 31,2014, 
http://www.adventistreview.org/the-jews-of-adventism. For a comprehensive study on 
Christian mission to the Jews, see Richard Elofer, an Adventist Jew and former president 
of the Adventist church in Israel: “Attractions and Hindrances in the Proclamation of the 
Gospel to the Jews,” Ph.D. diss.. Fuller Theological Seminary, 2012. 
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another correlation between the rabbis and Adventist practice is the necessity of 
balancing Sabbath observance parameters (laws and principles) with the spirit of the 
Sabbath (intentions, motivations, desires). Connections between the practices of 
Adventist pastors and rabbis were seen in that both experienced the Sabbath as a day 
fraught with work-related stress to varying degrees, but also filled with deep spiritual 
meaning. Based on these reasons, there is a link between the rabbis’ practice of Shabbat 
and the Adventist practice of Sabbath; yet, there is still room for improvement. It is 
precisely in those areas of weakness among Adventists that the rabbis demonstrated 
strength, such as the centrality of beauty, food, ritualistic practices (e.g., candlelighting) 
as multi-sensory experiences, and the communal nature of Shabbat. 

This chapter could possibly be an isolated element of theological reflection, but it 
is more correct to place it as one part of the whole. Theological reflection, from a 
practical theological standpoint, is not just limited to the normative, but also includes the 
descriptive and interpretive aspects. In this regard, the dissertation in its entirety 
constitutes a robust example of theological reflection. Having attempted to answer the 
questions associated with each task of practical theology—“What is going on?” “Why is 
it happening?” and “What ought to be going on?”—one final question remains: What are 
the pragmatic implications of this study for Adventist praxis? In order to round out my 
reflection on how rabbis’ Shabbat practices bear relevance for Adventist Sabbath 
practices, in the following chapter I shall conclude by bringing all that I have learned 
together. I will begin by offering a mutual critique of post-Shoah theology, the rabbis' 
Shabbat, and the Adventist practice of the Sabbath. Then, I will make practical 
suggestions for a revised Adventist praxis of the Sabbath. The final three sections will 
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include a reflection on methodology and personal reflexivity, submit reasons for how this 
study contributes to the field of practical theology, and conclude with a trajectory for 
future research. 



CHAPTER SIX 


CONCLUSION 

Post-Shoah Theology, the Rabbis' Shabbat, and Adventism in Mutual Critique 

Following the principles of what constitutes post-Shoah Christian theology as 
outlined by Metz, Tracy, and Williamson, there are a number of implications for this 
study. First, there is no denying that the Shoah was a tragically unique event in history 
that marked a momentous shift in the way we see the world. “The paradigm of modernity 
which had so grandiose a beginning has come to an end,” writes Hans Kiing, and for this 
reason the Shoah cannot and must not be ignored. 441 

Second, due to the established connection of the Christian teaching of contempt 
for the Jews with the atrocities of Auschwitz, the Christian church is confronted with the 
need for serious self-interrogation and reevaluation. What this means is that Christian 
theology after the Shoah cannot be the same as it was before the Shoah. Theology must 
be approached with a hermeneutics of suspicion. It must be suspicious of universal 
dogmatic assertions, and instead consider context, giving preference to the particular. As 
Metz declares, the Shoah marks the end of a certain way of Christian thinking about 
Judaism, and the beginning of renewed relations, which includes a return to the Jewish 
roots of Christianity. It also means that Christian theology can only move forward in 
solidarity with the Jewish people. Thus, Christians must, at the very least, become more 
familiar with living Judaism—how Jews understand themselves in their own words—and 
include ongoing dialogue with Jews as integral to thinking theologically. 


441 Hans Kiing, Judaism: Between Yesterday and Tomorrow (New York: 
Continuum, 1996), 589. 
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Finally, the Shoah destroyed the dreams of human advancement through 
technology and marked the downfall of Creation’s descacralization and consequent 
dehumanization of the individual. 442 It exposed the devastating effects of dualistic 
thinking—believing one thing but acting to the contrary. For Christians this meant not 
embodying their beliefs in everyday life. Hence, the vast majority of Christians remained 
silent and did not act on behalf of the Jewish people at a time of dire need; despite the 
ethical teachings of Jesus from the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5-7). 443 Christian 
theology after the Shoah, therefore, must give a much higher priority to practice and how 
practice informs our thinking. The need is for a holistic faith that embraces all of life. 

Insofar as these post-Shoah theological principles provide a roadmap for doing 
theology in the twenty-first century, they do not exist within a vacuum. The seeds of such 
a theological approach must find a home in the soil of a particular religious context. What 
this means is that if I am going to take the claims of post-Shoah theology seriously, they 
must be applied to key doctrines and practices within my own denomination as a 
Seventh-day Adventist. If Adventists are known for anything across the spectrum of 
Christianity, it is their emphasis on observing the seventh day as the Sabbath, or Saturday 
Sabbatarianism, which harkens back to the Jewish roots of the Sabbath. In this way, 
Adventists serve as a reminder of the early history of the church—a time when the 
Sabbath was a shared practice. Nevertheless, post-Shoah theology must also be applied to 
the Adventist practice of the Sabbath. 


442 Kyriacos C. Markides, Inner River: A Pilgrimage to the Heart of Christian 
Spirituality (New York: Image, 2012), 7-8. 

443 See Matt. 5:3-12; 5:21-26; 5:43-48; 6:24; 7:1-5; 7:12; 7:15-23; 7:24-27. 
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In the previous chapter, I opened up this kind of post-Shoah interrogation on 
Adventist theology in general, and the Sabbath in particular. Based on the material 
covered, my conclusion is that Adventist theology lacks a systematic reflection on the 
Shoah. Consequently, the Shoah does not explicitly exist as a paradigm for Adventist 
thinking about theology and/or its practices. Upon further analysis, it is also clear that 
Adventist theology has not escaped classic Christian teaching of contempt for the Jews, 
which has, in turn, affected its interpretation of the covenant, and important scriptural 
passages such as Daniel 9:24, thus lending itself in some respects to supercessionism. 
Moreover, similar to various early church documents that omit any connection of 
Christianity to Judaism, 444 there is a notable lack of mention of Judaism and Jews in 
official Adventist statements, documents, and doctrinal positions, particularly the 
Sabbath. For example, it is not uncommon for Adventists to (over)emphasize how the 
Sabbath came from God at the event of creation. But if this is done to the exclusion of the 
Sinai account, “it may in fact disguise the old anti-Semitic prejudice: they do not want to 


444 According to Flannery, “Of the patristic literature of the late first century, only 
The Didache and The Letter to Barnabas concern themselves with Judaism, and only the 
latter ex professo ,” The Anguish of the Jews, 34. While Ignatius of Antioch writes about 
Judaism in relation to Christianity, he only retains one mention of Jews in his corpus. 
Additionally, the New Testament Apocrypha (e.g., The Preaching of Peter, The Gospel 
ofNicodemus, The Protoevangelium of James), though historically not considered to 
represent “orthodox” writings, may actually reflect more of a grassroots Christianity of 
the second century. If this is the case, then many Christians of this period, for whatever 
reason, did not have much to say about Jews and Judaism because this body of literature 
is lacking. See J. K. Elliot, The Apocryphal New Testament: A Collection of Apocryphal 
Christian Literature in an English Translation (Oxford, U.K.: Oxford University Press, 
2005); Judith Lieu, Image and Reality: The Jews in the World of the Christians in the 
Second Century (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996); Mark Allan Powell, Jesus as a Figure in 
History: How Modern Historians View the Man from Galilee (Louisville: Westminster 
John Knox, 1998), 188, note 22. 
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have anything to do with the Jews.” 445 Likewise, promoting the notion that Adventists are 
heralds of the “true Sabbath” and “repairers of the breach,” could also reveal an 
underlining supercessionism if not placed in perspective of recognizing the Sabbath’s 
Jewish connection. While the Jewish absence is notable, the precise reason for this 
deficiency is unclear. 

Post-Shoah theology demands that Christianity engage in an appraisal of its own 
theology. It also invites Christianity to return to its Jewish roots, which, at the very least, 
means reinvigorating a dialogue with living Judaism in reflecting on its own theology. 
Thus, the interviews I conducted in this study with six pulpit rabbis constitute an 
important lens through which to critique and support the Adventist practice of the 
Sabbath. I noted above that there are numerous connections between Adventism and the 
rabbis’ Shabbat practices. It is not necessary to rehash those points in detail, but 
something must be said about what the rabbis’ Shabbat practices can offer Adventism. 
Based on the few empirical studies conducted on how Adventists practice the Sabbath, 
we learned that Adventists are in need of a fuller appreciation of leisure, of emphasizing 
the centrality of relationships, and of fostering creativity leading to multi-sensory 
experiences on the Sabbath. Each rabbi interviewed demonstrated how Jewish ritual 
(preparation, candlelighting, challah, special meals and songs, burning of spices, etc.) and 
the decision (of four of the rabbis) to remain in community on Shabbat, could hold 
potential solutions to these Adventist challenges of living more fully into the joy of the 
Sabbath, at least in principle. To this end, there are several Adventist authors who shed 
light on this by pointing fellow Adventists in the direction of living Judaism as a resource 

44 ' Doukhan, “What Can Adventism Learn from the Jews about the Sabbath?” 15- 

20 . 
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for enhancing their experience of the Sabbath. In adopting Jewish rituals for Adventist 
purposes, however, one must proceed with caution lest one fall into misappropriation. 
This can often be curtailed by examining the sources for how one practices Shabbat. 446 

One final direction in which to end this mutual critique is to consider the location 
of Adventism in post-Shoah Jewish-Christian relations. There are several reasons why the 
Adventist church has something to offer the Jewish-Christian relationship after the 
Shoah. First, in some respects Adventist theology more fully incorporates post-Shoah 
theological principles than the vast majority of denominations. For example, Adventist 
theology possesses a high view of both the first and second testaments, emphasizes the 
revelation of God in human history, places great value upon God’s creation, and 
promotes non-dualistic anthropology and soteriology—in which law and grace are 
holistically fused together into a life of faith. As Adventists understand it, the gospel is 
comprised of both law and grace and cannot be separated. As consistent as this may be 
with post-Shoah theological constructions, it is not uncommon for Adventists, who affirm 
the binding authority of the Ten Commandments—especially the fourth commandment— 


446 More will be said about the centrality of sources for Sabbath practice in the 
section on personal reflexivity below. There is a growing number of Adventists who 
come from a Jewish heritage. It is primarily these Jewish Adventists who constitute the 
membership of Jewish Adventist synagogues around the world. As Adventist Christians 
they gather for worship on Sabbath, like every other Adventist church around the globe; 
as Jews they bring practices and rituals that are familiar to them in their Sabbath 
observance. In this sense, the Adventist Jewish synagogue is doctrinally Adventist, but 
culturally Jewish, just like an Adventist church in Brazil is Adventist in doctrine but 
culturally Brazilian. This places Adventism in a unique position to Judaism than other 
Christians, and harkens to a time when the first Christians were Jews. Sabbath continuity 
between Second Temple Judaism and apostolic Christianity was clearly evident in the 
writings of Paul. On this point, see Denis Fortin, “Paul’s Observance of the Sabbath in 
Acts of the Apostles as a Marker of Continuity Between Judaism and Early Christianity” 
(paper presented at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, Baltimore, 
MD, November 25, 2013). 
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and the validity of the “Old Testament,” to be criticized by fellow Christians as legalists, 
followers of Judaism, and in the case of some Muslim critics, modem Jews. Some 
Christian critics reason that since Christ has fulfilled both the Ten Commandments and 
the Torah, with its dietary and ceremonial laws, the Sabbath as practiced by the Jews is 
no longer valid; Sunday has superseded the Jewish Sabbath in honor of Christ’s 

• 447 

resurrection. 

This leads me to my second reason for the Adventist contribution to Jewish- 
Christian relations. If it is recognized that Adventism contains Jewish elements in its 
beliefs and practices, such as the Sabbath, and if post-Shoah theology demands that 
Christianity return to its Jewish roots and critically examine its own position and 
practices in relation to Judaism, then perhaps the Adventist practice of the Sabbath has 
something to offer the Christian story of the Sabbath. Truth be told, there are more 
Adventists in the world observing and celebrating the Sabbath than there are Jews. This is 
certainly not to diminish the Jewish contribution, but the belief in Jesus the Christ and his 
relationship to the Sabbath does add further chapters to the Sabbath story. Adventism is 
thus in a unique position to demonstrate how this is so. It is indeed odd that Christians 
scarcely consider the unique contribution that Adventists have to offer in this regard. 

Third, while Jews are mentioned as part of those whom Adventists are called to 
share the gospel of Jesus Christ, they seem to reside on a much lower level of 

447 For a collection of essays from Christian scholars making these very points, 
see D. A. Carson, ed.. From Sabbath to Lord's Day: A Biblical, Historical , and 
Theological Investigation (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 2000). Many of the grounds 
upon which these conclusions are made, however, are now being challenged with “the 
New Perspective” (NP) on Paul proposed by E. P. Sanders, N. T. Wright, and James D. 

G. Dunn, among others. According to Dunn, one of the tenets of the NP is that Jewish 
belief at the time of Jesus should not be characterized as a model of salvation by works, 
in Jesus, Paul, and the Law (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1990). 
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evangelistic priority. However, what is said about Adventist mission and ministry to the 
Jewish people is telling: the approach is more about reconciliation than proselytization. 
Adventists position themselves as an agent of reconciliation, bridging Judaism and 
Christianity. 448 In this respect the Adventist church, with its accent on the seventh day 
Sabbath as a necessary practice for Christians, can perhaps serve as Isaiah’s “repairer of 
the breach.” In her interreligious work on the Sabbath, Wolfteich poses a probing 
question: “Where might Jews and Christians meet in a shared appreciation for the gift of 
the Sabbath, while avoiding supersessionism or misappropriations of Jewish 
understandings of Shabbat?” 449 The answer to part of that question, 1 believe, lies in the 
reconciliatory role of Adventism in the present day. Although the Sabbath has gone on to 
develop somewhat different narratives in Judaism and Christianity, it would seem that 
post-Shoah Jewish-Christian relations have caused the metaphorical fork in the road to 
converge. If the Sabbath is an ideal practice to examine the relationship between these 
two religions, and constitutes one of the defining practices that drove them apart, then 
perhaps Seventh-day Adventism can serve as a shared median in the road. 

Practical Suggestions for Adventist Praxis of the Sabbath after the Shoah 
Perhaps an even more fundamental question deserves to be answered: Why 
observe the Sabbath today? Considering the rapid global changes and increased loss of 
existential meaning, the Sabbath as an idea and practice speaks to a “missing zone of 


448 For a summary of how Adventists view mission to the Jews as a priority for 
today, see Doukhan, “Mission to the Jews: A Seventh-day Adventist Priority,” 305-323. 
Here, Doukhan expounds on four reasons based on history, theology, ethics, and 
prophecy. 

449 Wolfteich, “Re-Claiming Sabbath as Transforming Practice: Critical 
Reflections in Light of Jewish-Christian Dialogue,” 248. 
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quietude and community, as time protected from commerce and commotion, and even 
time set apart for worship/' 4 " 0 More than just a day of worship that distinguishes one 
religion or Christian denomination from another, the Sabbath embodies a portfolio of 
meaning and possesses pedagogical value for interreligious understanding, ecumenical 
conversation, psychological health, and physical well-being. In short, the biblical 
precedent of ceasing and resting one day in seven, as embodied by Jews and Sabbatarian 
Christians, reminds us of our need for belonging, the necessity of rest, and most 
importantly, God's faithfulness and presence in our lives. 

If there is any Christian denomination today that most fully exemplifies the 
Sabbath in this way, it is the Seventh-day Adventist Church. However, more than ever, 
Seventh-day Adventists need to recognize the role of the Sabbath in their relationship to 
historical and living Judaism. This is especially true if indeed Adventists view their role 
in Jewish-Christian relations as an agent of reconciliation. In this respect, no practice of 
the Sabbath can truly be authentic unless it considers how it is so in a post-Shoah world. 
Based on the principles of post-Shoah theology outlined above, empirical data both from 
the interviews with rabbis conducted in this study and previous studies on Adventists, I 
would like to propose several suggestions for an Adventist praxis of the Sabbath after the 
Shoah. In order to live into such a theology of the Sabbath, Adventists will need to do the 
following. 

1. They will first and foremost seek an in-depth understanding of the Shoah and 
its implications for the church, theology, and life as an Adventist Christian in the twenty- 
first century. Furthermore, they will disseminate such findings to a diverse demographic 

450 Tonstad, The Lost Meaning of the Seventh Day, 503. 
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field that comprises the church and do so through various communication means, 
including but not limited to: primary/secondary/university/seminary courses; Sabbath 
school curriculums; church worship services and sermons; denominational magazines; 
academic journals and books. 

2. They will place contemporary Jewish practices of Shabbat as the starting place. 
As Adventists are believers in Jesus, Sabbath practice will not rest solely upon its Jewish 
connection, but in a post-Shoah world it certainly cannot exist devoid of it. 

3. They will learn from authentic descriptions of how actual Jews practice 
Shabbat and become thoroughly acquainted with literary and theological works written 
by Jewish authors and scholars about Judaism and Shabbat. This is necessary because it 
is so easy to rest upon caricatures, anecdotal vignettes, and popular portrayals of Judaism 
in the media that are often embedded with supercessionism. 

4. They will become familiar with Shabbat through personal and ongoing 
relationships with Jews. This adds another layer of engagement that is most important. 
Because the Sabbath is ultimately experientially known, more “caught” than “taught,” 
there is no replacement for experiencing how Jews across the spectrum of Judaism 
practice Shabbat. 

5. They will be suspicious of sweeping and generalized statements that do not 
acknowledge the diversity that exists within Judaism. If this dissertation offers anything, 
it is a snapshot of the rich dynamics and tensions extant in contemporary American 
Judaism, particularly with the central religious practice of Shabbat. 

6. They will be concerned about ways in which the Sabbath has been and is 
dislodged from Judaism, both across the spectrum of Christianity, and especially within 
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Adventism. This includes, but is not limited to, confusing Christian Saturday Sabbath 
observance as legalistic—Christian “code language” for being a Jewish practice; referring 
to Sunday as “Sabbath” when such nomenclature is a misappropriation of the Jewish 
Sabbath; emphasizing universal applicability of the Sabbath based on the Creation story 
to the exclusion of the Sabbath as a covenantal sign with Israel; and mistaking Adventists 
as the only “true” Sabbath keepers, which can lead to replacing the need for a living 
Jewish witness. 

7. Finally, they will acknowledge weaknesses in practicing the Sabbath, examine 
their own authoritative sources in order to address those weaknesses and, if deemed 
appropriate, draw from the wealth of Jewish ritual and practice to enhance the Adventist 
Sabbath experience. 

Methodological Reflection and Personal Reflexivity 

The selection of methodology for this research project was chosen primarily 
based on goodness-of-fit. My personality type, interests, cognitive processes, and 
ultimately what I wanted to get out of this project (aims, objectives, questions, etc.) were 
all conducive to a phenomenological approach. What made phenomenology most 
appealing to me was its focus on the individual’s viewpoint. A phenomenological 
perspective considers individuals as experts on their own life and experience. One 
approach to get at the truthfulness of what Shabbat was like for the pulpit rabbi was 
simply to listen to his story, for the way an individual constructs his or her experience is 
through language. 

It was through the qualitative research interviews that I hoped to hear their story. 

I wanted the participants to serve as informants about themselves. The task of the 
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interview, then, was to provide a venue in which each rabbi could talk. This was done 
with the anticipation of discovering relevant information in the most accurate and 
complete manner possible. In communicating my interpretation of their story it was 
important to stick close to the data in order to provide a thick, rich description of their 
practice and experience of Shabbat. This leads to perhaps a major critique of qualitative 
research. 

One common critique of qualitative research is that it is not objective. Juliet 
Corbin and Anselm Strauss, for example, answer this by redefining the nature of 
objectivity in qualitative research. In qualitative research, objectivity does not mean 
controlling the variables; rather, it means openness, a willingness to listen and to “give 
voice” to respondents, whether they are individuals or organizations. It means hearing 
what others have to say, seeing what others do, and representing these as accurately as 
possible. It means having an understanding, while recognizing that researchers’ 
understandings often are based on the values, culture, training, and experiences that they 
bring to the research situations and that these might be quite different from those of their 
respondents. 451 

In this context, it is important to recognize the relationship I, as the researcher, 
had with the participants and the possibility of influencing them based on my prejudices 
and biases. Although I brought numerous assumptions to the interviews and data analysis, 
this does not necessarily discount the possibility of discovering knowledge. According to 
Swinton and Mowat: “Such prejudices are the necessary context for the movement 

4 '' Juliet Corbin and Anselm Strauss, Basics of Qualitative Research: Techniques 
and Procedures for Developing Grounded Theory, 3rd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE, 
2008), 43. 
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towards knowledge.” 452 In the end, objectivity is impossible in any form of research; 
instead, our prejudices should be openly embraced and seen as necessary in discovering 
truth. 

This also raises the question of “insider-outsider” perspectives and the need for 
reflexivity. 453 In some respects I was an “insider” in this study. As an ordained Seventh- 
day Adventist minister I am both a religious leader and a Sabbath practitioner. Since I 
grew up essentially eating only kosher food and observing the Sabbath in such a way that 
prohibited me from participating in sports on the Sabbath, it was not uncommon for 
school classmates to think of me as Jewish, despite me explaining to them that I am an 
Adventist. 454 This certainly does not mean that I know what it is like being an American 
Jew; it simply means there I have a degree of ease in talking with Jews about their 
religious practices. Not only do I have a stake in the Sabbath as a practitioner, but 1 also 
have experience conducting this kind of research and therefore have a fairly extensive 
knowledge base. Above, I argued that these biases and prejudices should not be 
considered a deficiency, for they helped to establishing rapport, displaying empathy, and 
having an innate sense of what kind of questions to ask, all of which contributed to 
opening up a path to discovering truth and constructing knowledge. 


452 Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology and Qualitative Research, 168. 

453 See Jan Pringle, Charles Hendry, and Ella McLafferty. “Phenomenological 
Approaches: Challenges and Choices.” Nurse Researcher 18, no. 2 (2011): 7-18. 

454 Interestingly, when Abraham Joshua Heschel taught at Hebrew Union College, 
he became acquainted with a Seventh-day Adventist janitor who lived on campus and 
“refused to answer the bell or do any work after sundown on Friday, just like traditional 
Jews.” In referencing this man, Heschel’s biographer writes: “Laughingly, Heschel 
claimed that he was the only shomer Shabbos at HUC,” in Kaplan. Spiritual Radical , 43. 
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Nevertheless, my “insider” perspective also could have benefitted from being an 
“outsider.” As a stranger there is a sense of distance from the participants and the 
phenomenon under investigation, which can result in different questions, responses from 
the participants, and perspectives one might not have considered. I tried to address this 
through reflexivity, which is not only a reflection upon one’s own presuppositions and 
philosophical commitments in knowledge construction, but also aims to ascertain to what 
extent the researcher has influenced and been influenced by the study. In this sense, 
reflexivity consisted of reflecting upon my written reflections contained in my research 
journal. I also sought feedback from the rabbis about their experiences of the interview 
and the reading of the transcript. In one instance, I was able to publish some of my 
findings in an Adventist peer-reviewed journal for Christian clergy. 455 In that smaller 
piece I distributed my pre-published article to some of the rabbis and sought their 
feedback. The Reconstructionist rabbi made the following comment: 


The article is fine. I admire your focus and work. I was tickled by the fact that 
every rabbi you spoke with evoked the line “more than Jews have kept Shabbat, 
Shabbat has kept Jews.” In your research and discussion with other rabbis did 
anyone explain the basis of the expression that the laws of Shabbat are like a 
mountain hanging from a thread? It is derived from Ex. 31:13-17. If you don't 
know what I'm talking about let me know and I'll explain it for you. It is all about 
a little 2-letter word. 

The Modem Orthodox rabbi was kind enough to share his thoughts and suggestions: 

Thank you for sharing your article with me. I found it very enlightening. Please 
find attached a word document with changes tracked. I corrected a couple of 
spelling mistakes (supercessionism not supracessionism; anecdotal not 
antecdotal), a wrong word or two (religious not ethical observance of the Shabbat; 
live proximate, not approximate to each other), and finally, some minor edits 


455 Erik C. Carter, “A Pastor Among Rabbis: Learning Sabbath from the Religious 
Other,” Ministry: International Journal for Pastors 87, no. 1 (January 2015): 19-22. 
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regarding descriptions of Jewish Shabbat concepts. You will probably need to add 
a footnote to explain what an Eruv and Muktzah are. 

Personal reflexivity also leads to examining one’s assumptions and recognizing 
the challenges they pose. One challenge I faced as I listened to and dialogued with the 
rabbis had to do with the sources that govern Sabbath observance. On numerous 
occasions, when the rabbis learned that I was a Christian who observes the seventh-day 
Sabbath, they questioned me about my sources for how to observe it. All the rabbis I 
interviewed indicated that the prohibitive laws for working on Shabbat, and Shabbat 
observance in general, are not primarily derived from the Bible, but rather from the Oral 
Torah. As I mentioned above, the Modem Orthodox rabbi stated that outside of the 
introduction of the Sabbath in Genesis, the two sets of commandments, and several other 
independent mentions of the Sabbath, “you’ll not have any idea how to observe the 
Sabbath because the Hebrew Bible says precious little about how people observe it.” So 
how do you define and apply it? He continued: “The rabbis say that the laws of the 
Sabbath are like mountains hanging by a thread. The thread is the biblical prescription, 
but the mountain is a very robust, you know, corpus of laws of how to observe the 
Sabbath.” 

This forced me to pause and consider from where I, as an Adventist, derive my 
Sabbath parameters. Is it really from scripture or are there other sources at play? Perhaps 
more importantly, once we identify those sources, what is our relationship to them? 
According to Nicholas De Lange, “Halakhah is not the only issue dividing Jews today...it 
is the theology that underpins it that really divides Orthodox Judaism from the 
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progressive movements and the secularists.” 456 For Adventists, certainly the experience 
and writings of Ellen G. White play a role. However, we must remember to contextualize 
her life's work as a person who lived during the Victorian era that had a Puritan heritage 
of observing Sunday as the Sabbath. 457 1 suspect that for early Adventists, seventh day 
Sabbath observance was commensurate with a Sunday Sabbatarians’ observance, just on 
a different day. It was the shift of the day that set Adventist pioneers apart from other 

A CO 

churches, not necessarily their practices on that day. 

There is much more nuance when it comes to how seventh day Sabbatarians 
actually practice the Sabbath than we may wish to admit. 459 It is interesting that over the 
millennia Judaism has held together despite a variety of interpretations of how to observe 
the Sabbath. There are certainly debates as to who is right; yet through it all, the Sabbath, 
in its myriad ways of observance and celebration, has kept Judaism Jewish. Without any 
prompting, every rabbi I interviewed quoted Zionist thinker Ahad Ha’am: “More than the 
Jews have kept the Sabbath, the Sabbath has kept the Jews.” For me, celebrating Shabbat 
during the festival of Purim at the Western Wall in Jerusalem—the holiest place on earth 
in Judaism—has been one of the greatest examples of this. I saw Orthodox Jews 
davening, or praying, with tears streaming down their faces, alongside equally emotional 

456 De Lange, An Introduction to Judaism , 221. 

457 See the most recent treatment of her life, which highlights these and other 
areas of contextualization: Terrie Dopp Aamodt, Gary Land, Ronald L. Numbers, ed., 
Ellen Harmon White: American Prophet (New York: Oxford University Press, 2014). 

4CQ ... . . 

' For an exposition of this development of Christian Sabbath observance, see 
Erik C. Carter, “Sabbatarianism,” in Encyclopedia of Christian Education , ed. George 
Thomas Kurian and Mark A. Lamport (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 2015). 

459 See Colon, “Sabbath-Keeping Practices and Factors Related to These Practices 
Among Seventh-day Adventists in 51 Countries.” 
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young secular Jews serving in the military who locked arms as they danced with machine 
guns strapped to their backs. Both are expressions of Sabbath joy and speak to how 
varied practices encompass a great breadth of meaning. Consequently, I realized it could 
be helpful to embrace a broader approach to Sabbath observance and encourage a variety 
of expressions, not mistaking Sabbath uniformity for denominational unity, or fearing 
that diversity will lead to division. 

In terms of my own practice of the Sabbath, another important lesson I learned is 
the need to be more intentional about preparing for the Sabbath throughout the week. Part 
of the objective in preparation, according to the Hasidic rabbi, is to “transform the home 
from weekday to Shabbos home, so everything gets taken care of.” This requires serious 
forethought, for very real logistical matters need to be addressed before Sabbath arrives, 
namely meals. Sabbath activities for the children, selecting appropriate Sabbath stories 
and activities for the children, etc. But I also learned that preparation involves more than 
cooking meals and cleaning the house; it also includes tending to the inner life that 
permeates how one cooks the meals and cleans the house. I admire the Conservative and 
Renewal rabbis for their descriptions of various spiritual practices they engaged in order 
to be ready for Shabbat. Their attention to Shabbat as a holistic experience is admirable. 
With such precision in their Shabbat preparations, coupled with the heightened sense of 
anticipation that Shabbat is nigh, it is easy to understand why the Renewal rabbi could 
say, “I think in some ways I even like the anticipatory period more than the actual 


Shabbat itself.” 
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Gleanings for the Enterprise of Practical Theology 

It is my hope that this research endeavor contributes in some way to the field of 
practical theology. Specifically, there are six areas in which the material set forth in this 
dissertation might stimulate discussion in the field. 

First, this dissertation nudges the field ofpractical theology from theorizing about 
interreligious practical theological research to practicing it. Religious pluralism in the 
context of globalization is a perennial reality today, affecting virtually every area of our 
life. This is particularly true within the academy. For the field of practical theology, 
pluralism is not only descriptive of the variety of directions in which the practical 
theologian commits herself, but is also a theme that sets an agenda for research. Yet, 
despite the fact that practical theology places great value on descriptive empiricism, 
empirical studies conducted with adherents from other world religions is virtually 
nonexistent. Arguably the most explicit discussion urging the field to consider the 
interreligious is a lecture given by Mary Elizabeth Moore. Moore proposes that “the role 
of religious people is to meet religiously, and the role of practical theologians is to foster 
such meetings across religious boundaries.” 460 These interreligious meetings are not so 
much about discussing dogma and ideology as they are grounded in the sharing, 
experiencing, and reflecting on practice. It is here that the practical theologian has an 
opportunity to hone her skills in examining religious practices of the other and then 
offering suggestions for revised praxis in the Christian tradition. The present study has 


460 Mary Elizabeth Moore, “Towards an Interreligious Practical Theology” 
(lecture, annual meeting of the Center for Practical Theology, Boston University School 
of Theology, Boston, MA, September 23, 2009, accessed April 2, 2014, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=8enGhB01rKU. 
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been one attempt to operationalize such theory. For this reason, it has also begun to 
bridge a significant empirical research gap in practical theological literature. 

Second, this study offers post-Shoah theology as an essential analytical lens for 
conducting practical theological research on Jewish religious practices. There is no 
escaping the connection of Christianity to Judaism. There is also no escaping the 
problematic relationship the two religions have had over millennia. The Shoah constitutes 
a cumulative rupture that has now broken Christianity’s tight grasp on a theology ripe 
with anti-Jewish and anti-Semitic teaching. We need to be explicit about how all 
theology, to some extent or another, is done after the Shoah. This has far-reaching 
implications for Christian practices, and for practical theological methodology. To my 
knowledge, post-Shoah theological principles articulated by Metz, Tracy, and 
Williamson, among others, have not been explicitly utilized as a perspective or analytical 
tool with respect to conducting empirical research in the field of practical theology. If this 
dissertation accomplishes anything, it is at least responsible for reinvigorating the post- 
Shoah discussion and wedding it with the current need to expand sample populations and 
practices outside the realm of Christianity, not the least of which is Judaism. 

Third, by conducting qualitative research with American pulpit rabbis on how 
they practice Shabbat, this practical theological study fits into a new model of how 
Christians relate to the religious other. For the Christian, especially the Seventh-day 
Adventist Christian, all interaction with the religious other must begin by carefully 
considering our relationship to Judaism. As Michael Barnes argues, “The retrieval of 
Christianity’s roots in its relationship with the people of the Covenant forms the matrix or 
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creative heart of a new way of relating to people from other faith traditions.” 461 That is, 
out of “the growing familiarity of the interpersonal dialogue between Christians and 
Jews” flows the “virtues of engagement” that form the foundation of all interreligious 
learning. 462 It is not just the necessity of constructing a theology of religions, but also a 
“spirituality of dialogue,” which necessitates the indispensable possession of such virtues 
as patience, humility, empathy, hospitality, and sensitivity to the ethical and political 
dimensions of any relationship. 463 Barnes asserts how these virtues can grow out of 
Christianity’s most long-standing and tenuous relationship with another religion, 

Judaism. In spending time listening to rabbis’ describe, in their own unique and authentic 
language, what practicing Shabbat is all about for them, I not only entered into the ethical 
and political dimensions of the Jewish-Christian relationship, but their willingness to 
share their experience with me was an act of hospitality. In fact, all of the virtues 
mentioned above were present in how the rabbis related to me-—acts that have proven 
spiritually formative in my own life and have influenced the way I now view living 
Judaism. If the field of practical theology is indeed moving in the direction of engaging 
the religious other with its research, in order to assist the church to more faithfully live 
into its mission and public witness the first “other” that must be engaged are Jews. With 
such a scarcity of practical theological studies examining the actual religious practices of 


461 Michael Barnes, Interreligious Learning: Dialogue, Spirituality and the 
Christian Imagination (Cambridge, U.K.: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 50. 

462 Barnes, Interreligious Learning , 120. 

463 Catherine Comille, The Im-Possibility of Interreligious Dialogue (New York: 
Crossroad, 2008). 
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Jews, my research fills yet another lacuna that has borne more fruit than I ever 
anticipated. 

Fourth , by reminding the church to “practice what it preaches, ” this research 
project itself is an act ofjustice, opening up avenues for potential Jewish-Christian 
reconciliation. The late Walter Wink once wrote: “The ultimate religious question today 
should no longer be the Reformation’s question, ‘How can I find a gracious God?’ but 
rather, ‘How can we find God in our enemies?’” 464 For millennia Jews have been the 
enemy of Christianity, a people to be blamed and punished for deicide. However, much 
has transpired since the Shoah and Vatican II to change that. Many Christian 
denominations have acknowledged complicity and sought to banish anti-Judaism from its 
theology and teaching. In this dissertation, I have focused on the Jewish-Christian 
relationship from the perspective of the Seventh-day Adventist Church—a Christian 
denomination that perhaps has more in common with living Judaism than any other. Not 
only does this dissertation, in its entirety, constitute a robust theological reflection, it is 
also an act of Christian justice and a path to “finding God in our enemies.” In a 
religiously pluralistic world, how different communities get along with each other is not 
just an academic question of socio-political and wider community attention; for 
Christians, it is very much a matter of living a life of justice. The research practices 
engaged in this study emerge from a deep concern for the call to Christian justice 
informed by the ethical implications of the Shoah. It is my sincere hope that the time 
spent with these rabbis, and the findings from this study can, in some small way, help to 
strengthen the Jewish-Christian relationship. 

464 Walter Wink, Engaging the Powers: Discernment and Resistance in a World 
of Domination (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992), 263. 
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Fifth, by connecting Jewish Shabbat practices with Adventist Sabbath practices, 
this study complexifies and enriches intrachurch relations. In some ways, there is an even 
more desperate need for Christians to grapple with intrachurch relations then there is to 
engage the “other” from another world religion. In a penetrating essay on the dominance 
of Christian-centrism in practical theology, Kathleen Greider writes: “Differing 
theological interpretations of the value of other religious traditions have only exacerbated 
long-standing divisions among Christians.” She goes on to suggest that if we were 
consistently to engage the plurality extant within Christianity, it could “deepen the 
integrity of our interest in other forms of religious pluralism.” Moreover, “It will force us 
to engage alterity in a most challenging form—those Christians we, as Christians, 
experience as alien.” 465 If we consider the implications of Greider’s suggestions for this 
dissertation, then Christian practical theology also needs to recognize that when it comes 
to a Christian understanding and practice of the Sabbath, the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church is a rich resource. Yet, due to how some Adventist teachings are not in concert 
with traditional Christianity, Adventists have remained on the fringe of the church, and 
hence “alien.” 

This has resulted in ignoring Adventists as offering anything of value in terms of 
understanding Sabbath practices within Christianity. Many of the Christian books 
published on the Sabbath within the past two decades correctly look to Judaism as a rich 
resource, but never mention anything about the Adventist Christians within their midst as 
holding some empirical value to enhance the Christian practice of the Sabbath. This 
absence is telling and prompts further questioning. Could it be that Christians holding 

465 Greider, “Religious Pluralism and Christian-Centrism,” 459. 
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these views do not want to be bothered by practicing Sabbath as a twenty-four hour 
period of time occurring from Friday sunset to Saturday sunfall? If so, why not? Is it 
because it is “too Jewish”? This certainly cannot be the case because many of these same 
Christians show evidence of how they highly value Jewish Shabbat practices. More to the 
point: Do contemporary Christians only want to extract spiritual principles of the 
Sabbath, applying such principles to their own life or community, not realizing that to 
dislodge the Sabbath from its “cathedral in time” (to use Heschel’s language), leaves the 
Sabbath in a dualistic dilemma: a spirit with no body (again, Heschel’s language)? 466 
Could it be that Adventism’s marginalization on such issues as the Sabbath is really a 
disguise revealing an age-old aversion to anything that hints of Judaism? This dissertation 
serves as a beginning of such questioning, and hopefully presents an opportunity for the 
practical theologian to overcome these alienating barriers. 

Sixth and finally, this dissertation adds a much-needed Seventh-day Adventist 
voice to the field of practical theology. Christians from Mainline Protestantism have 
largely been responsible for writing the modem history of practical theology. This is 
somewhat understandable considering that many evangelicals, for example, work from 
different metatheoretical perspectives. One such perspective is the weight one ascribes to 
the sources of justification in the Wesleyan quadrilateral, for example. For many 
evangelicals, scripture is the “norming norm,” which means that tradition, reason, and 
experience are all subservient to the Bible and therefore do not stand in mutual critical 
correlation. The implication is that the interpretation of the Reformation's “sola 

466 Heschel, The Sabbath, 19, 75; Dresner, Heschel, Hasidism, and Halakha , 89. 
See also the section, “Heschel's The Sabbath and American Pulpit Rabbis’ Shabbat 
Practice,” in Chapter 4 above. 
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scriptura” trumps what can be learned about God through human texts and associated 
methods for doing so (e.g., social science). Though the Adventist church does not 
identify as evangelical, per se, Adventism, particularly lived Adventism, has more in 
common with evangelicals than the Mainline, and therefore finds itself less engaged in 
the field of practical theology. Fortunately, scholars like Osmer, who acknowledge the 
influence of pluralism in the field of practical theology, are now challenging the 
dominant voices within the field to lend an ear to those otherwise not included. 467 
Consequently, as evangelicalism has continued to evolve, more voices have emerged to 
engage the field, like Tony Jones and Andrew Root. This dissertation represents one 
attempt to break the Adventist mold by utilizing Adventism’s holistic approach to faith 
which allows experience to play a much more important role, as well as drawing on 
transversal rationality as a theory by which to cross multiple borders—interreligious, 
intrareligious, and scientific—while not relinquishing “uniqueness, convictions, or truth 
claims of the theological enterprise.” 469 

Future Directions for Research 

The excitement of conducting research is that it often sparks new ideas and 
questions. These additional lines of inquiry can enhance previous research, challenge the 
findings, as well as lead to parallel and/or completely divergent projects. In this final 

467 Osmer, “Toward a New Story of Practical Theology,” 68. This is also 
evidenced by the vast array of perspectives represented in Opening the Field of Practical 
Theology: An Introduction, ed. Kathleen A Cahalan and Gordon S. Mikoski (Lanham, 
MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 2014). 

468 See Jones’ The Church is Flat ; Andrew Root, Christopraxis: A Practical 
Theology of the Cross (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2014). 

469 


Jones, The Church is Flat, 178. 
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section of the dissertation, I would like to conclude by offering potential areas for further 
research. 

In the present study, I did not intend to generalize my findings to all American 
pulpit rabbis. The research methodology was qualitative in nature and therefore limited to 
a thick description of the Shabbat phenomena, based on particular people’s perspectives 
rooted in particular places. Analysis of the data was dictated by post-Shoah theological 
principles, framed by a theory of practice, and corroborated by social science and 
normative theological texts in Jewish and Christian contexts. This study could profit from 
reanalyzing the interview data from different perspectives, drawing theoretical 
comparisons between emerging categories, their properties and dimensions. In order to 
triangulate the study and thus enhance reliability, it could be replicated in other parts of 
the country with a dense Jewish population (e.g., New York, Florida, California). Further 
triangulation could include adding female, gay, and non-pulpit rabbis to the sample 
population. Additionally, comparisons with Seventh-day Adventist and/or Sabbatarian 
clergy (Seventh Day Baptist, Church of God Seventh Day) with Jewish rabbis constitute 
another project, which could lead to an even more robust examination of the Sabbath 
phenomenon. 

By altering research objectives and methodologies while still maintaining a 
practical theological perspective, further studies could also be conducted. In order to 
probe even deeper into one aspect of the present study, ethnography could prove quite 
useful in examining the communal nature of Shabbat inherent within Orthodox practice. 
The church could profit greatly from an ethnographic study of an Orthodox community 
and its Shabbat practices, particularly with an eye towards implications for Christian 
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ecclesiology. Along these lines, the connections of Orthodox communal life with 
intentional Christian communities could be the basis for a comparative case study. 
Quantitative approaches could further be added to how rabbis practice Shabbat, as well as 
the suggestions mentioned above. By implementing a mixed-methods approach, such 
studies could potentially be the best of both worlds and further lead to important findings 
that could then be generalized to the American rabbinate as a whole. 

This dissertation also opened up numerous questions about the intersection of the 
post-Shoah reality, the Seventh-day Adventist Church, and Christianity, questions that 
warrant further attention. There needs to be a more systematic examination of Adventist 
theology in light of the Shoah, as well as Adventist attitudes towards Jews and Judaism. 

A comprehensive literature review could address the former, whereas qualitative and 
quantitative studies on how Adventists understand and/or relate to (living) Judaism could 
tackle the latter. One or a combination of them could possibly begin to answer the virtual 
silence on the Shoah and Judaism in Adventism. As for other entities within the spectrum 
of Christianity (Roman Catholicism, Mainline Protestantism, Evangelicalism, etc.), to my 
knowledge there has never been a post-Shoah analysis of the Sabbath, nor have there 
been many empirical studies on the range of understandings and practices of the Sabbath 
within Christianity. Such a study could reveal evidence of supercessionism, which could 
also have implications for the relationship of these entities to Adventism. 
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I hereby consent to the audio recording of my interview in which I participate, including 
preliminary and follow-up discussions. I understand this recording will also be 
transcribed and that this transcription will be anonymous. It will be coded in such a way 
that my identity is fully protected. All recordings and transcriptions will be kept 
confidential by the interviewer. 

I understand that the confidentiality of these sessions and any recording thereof will be 
maintained and will be used for educational purposes by the Claremont School of 
Theology (CST). 
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APPENDIX D: SAMPLE INTERVIEW QUESTIONS OF THE STUDY 

1. Please describe in as much detail as possible what’s involved in how you keep Shabbat 
from preparing for to concluding Shabbat. (Probes: distinctions between Friday/Saturday, 
home/synagogue, different kinds of Shabbats, family/congregation, movements) 

2. Describe your experience of Shabbat growing up, from your earliest memories through 
young adulthood. 

3. Taking in the totality of what you’ve shared, what lived effect has your experience of 
Shabbat had on your life (Probes: positively or negatively)? 

4. What feelings do you associate with Shabbat (in preparation, during, conclusion/after)? 
(Probe: What are your fondest/worst memories?) 

5. Is Shabbat a day of rest or a workday for you as a rabbi? 

6. How would you define Shabbat? (Probe: What does it mean to keep the Sabbath day 
“holy”?) 

7. Who or what have been the greatest influences in your understanding of Shabbat 
(Probes: authors, Bible texts, rabbinic writings, contemporary books, individuals)? 

8. How do you make sense of the variety of ways Shabbat is observed/kept in Judaism 
(i.e., other movements)? 

9. How has your experience of Shabbat evolved over the years? 

10. Why do you keep Shabbat? 

11. Is there anything you wish you could change about your experience of Shabbat? 
Addendum 

Anything you wish to add to what you’ve shared about Shabbat? 
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